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PERFECT 
BATHING. 


From the days 
of Roman ele- 
gance until now, 
through all the prog» 
ress in the art of be- 
ing clean, there never 
has been such bathing, such luxury of clean- 
liness, such exhilaration in every pore from 
head to foot as follows a bath with 


HAND 
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BEST FOR TOILET BEST FOR BATH 
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“The Clear Track’ 


clear from end to end to carry the 
voice of one customer. 


Two men a thousand miles apart 
talk to each other by telephone 
without leaving their desks. 


Two wires of copper form the 
track over which the talk travels 
from point to point throughout a 
continent. 


Moving along one railroad track 
at the same time are scores of trains 
carrying thousands of passengers. 
The telephone track must be 


The Bell system has more than 
ten million miles of wire and reaches 
over five million telephones. This 
system is operated by a force of 
one hundred thousand people and 
makes seven billion connections a 
year—twenty million “clear tracks” 
a day for the local and long dis- 
tance communication of the Ameri- 
can people. 


The efficiency of the Bell system depends upon 
“One System, One Policy, Universal Service.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANpb ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
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VoLUME XXVI NUMBER I 


WILLIAM WOODHEAD, 
Business Manager 


GHARLES SEDGWICK AIKEN, 
Editor 


CHARLES K. FIELD, 
Associate Editor 
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JANUARY 


COVER DESIGN: A LOS ANGELES PARK AT CHRISTMAS-TIME 


THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. Drawing by Maynard Dixon Reverse of Frontispiece 





HOME OF H. E. HUNTINGTON IN PASADENA 4 . Frontispiece 

LOS ANGELES—HOMELAND Walter V. Woehlke 3 
Photographs by Putnam & Valentine, and G Se Photo Co 

NANESIS MACGREGOR. Story Hulbert Footner 17 


Illustrated by Maynard Dixon 
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TO A TRANSPLANTED POPPY. Verse Anna Spencer Twitchell 25 

DAME HOLIDAY—HER RIME. Verse William R. Benet 26 

DEFENSE OF THE PACIFIC H. A. Evans 29 

HUGH CHALMERS. Story Henry M. Hyde 34 

HACIENDA DE LA GUERRA Elizabeth Syle Madison 37 

JANUARY BLOSSOMS. Verse Edith Ellery Patton 47 

THE SPELL. Serial Story. (Chapters IV to V VII) C. N. and A.M. Williamson 49 
Illustrated by J. A. Cahill 

JULIA WARD HOWE. Verse Charles J. Woodbury 64 

THE BULLFIGHTER WHO PLOTTED FOR A 

MAID. Story Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. 65 

Illustrated by Xavier Maniacs 

MIDNIGHT STARS. Verse Grace Hibbard 73 

A RHYME OF CHRISTMAS EVE. Drawings and Verse Childe Harold 74 

OFF CAPE FLYAWAY. Story John Fleming Wilson 77 
Illustrated by Adele Barnes 

THE REDEMPTION OF JUPITER. Story Ruth Comfort Mitchell 83 
Illustrated by J. A. Cahill 

THE WINGS OF LIFE. Verse ‘ ; Henry Anderson Lafier 87 

THE RULES OF THE GAME. Serial Story Fawn V, 
Chapters XXIII to XXXT) ; A : Stewart Edward White 89 
Illustrated by J. A. Cahill 

THE PLACE FOR A MAN. Story Edna Nelson 103 

DEVELOPMENT SECTION . 105 





Hermosillo, the New Dixie Land (Bourdon Wilson); The New Land of Lassen (Bourdon 
Wilson); Ideal Farms of the Inland Empire (John Scott Mills); From Garrison to Gol- 
conda (John Scott Mills); Comfort in California Bungalows; Practical Home-Building in 
Homeland (John Renfrew); Los Angeles (William Woodhead) 
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Southern Pacific Company Passenger Department, Publishers. Jas. Horsburgh, Jr., General Passenger Agent, Flood Building, 
San Francisco, California. One dollar and fifty cents a year, fifteen cents a copy, foreign subscriptions one dollar additional 
for postage. Canadian subscriptions fifty cents additional. Entered at the San Francisco postoffice as second-class matter 
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We will gladly furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what the cost will 
be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are, and wiil send you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, 
all the information our great facilities enable us to give. No advertisement will be permitted herein, the reliability 
of which has not first been determined. We will be glad to furnish full information about any advertisement appear- 
ing in this department. 


Sunset Magazine, 313 Battery Street, San Francisco 














One of the world’s most 
curative Springs. Open 
Winter and Summer. 
All of the modern com- 

aeerioa forts and conveniences 


P. Agent of Peck-Judah Co.. 700 Market St., San Francisco, or 1 70 and one-half hours from San Francisco 


553 South Spring St., Los Angeles 























Open 
the year 
round 





Rates $3.50 
a Day 

and 
Upward 


Illustrated 
Booklet 


on 
Request 





HOTEL POTTER 


A perfect resort hotel offering a greater variety of recreation and comfort 
than any hotel in the world 


POTTER HOTEL COMPANY SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
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ENNSYLVANIA STATION 
In New York City's Busiest Spot 





Office 
St. 


AX through New York trains over the Pennsylvania System of Railroads now arrive at and depart 
from Pennsylvania Station, which was opened Nov. 27, 1910, in the center of New York City. 

All-steel trains from Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Toledo, Louisville, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Columbus and other points, are taken to the Pennsylvania Station from the New Jersey side of the 
Hudson by electric motors (no smoke or steam) through tubes under the river. 

The new station occupies two entire blocks and fronts on Eighth Avenue, opposite the United 
States Postoffice, and on Seventh Avenue; also on 31st and 33d streets, and by special plaza on 34th 
Street. 

Entrances and exits are on all sides. The main entrance at Seventh Avenue and 32d Street leads 
directly to Broadway, Fifth Avenue, Madison Avenue, Park Avenue and Lexington Avenue. The new 
station is one block from famous Broadway, two blocks from Fifth Avenue, and only a block, by way 
of 33d Street, to New York City’s busiest spot. 


An interesting descriptive booklet telling how the Pennsylvania Railroad System extended its rails into the heart 
of New York City may be obtained by addressing Samuel Moody, Passenger Traffic Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ENJOY CALIFORNIA’S BEST CLIMATE AT 


HOTEL DEL CORONADO 


HE LARGEST AND BEST APPOINTED ALL-YEAR SEASIDE RESORT HOTEL in the WORLD. 
mbines every conce ivable modern convenience and luxury for the enjoyment and entertainment of 
guests. Long-distance tele phone in rooms. Cuisine and service equal to any American plan hotel. 
Interior court, a rare tropical garden. Fine winter fishing. Quail and duck shooting. Trap shooting. 
Improved golf course. Unexcelled cement tennis courts. Three full size polo fields. One mile race-track. 
Largest and best stabling accommodations for polo ponies in the West. Golf instructor in attendance. 
_— = —— booklet. Our power boats meet all steamers of the Pacific Coast 8.8. Company, at 
the wharf. 


\ °, H. F. Norcross, General Agent MorGaAN Ross af 
Addr ess 334 South Spring St.,Los Angeles Manager Coronado Beach, Cal. 














BELLEVUE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


POSITIVELY FIREPROOF CENTRAL LOCATION 








American Plan—Room, Board, Bath from $4.00 day 
European Plan—Room and Bath from $2.00 day 


Special Monthly Rates W. E. ZANDER, Manager 

















HOTEL MANX| |Flotel Stewart 


GEARY STREET, ABOVE UNION SQUARE 


SAN FRANCISCO San Francisco 
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ree Omnibus meets all trains and steamers 
istric 

>) > 
A high order hotel combin- ere 5 ~eoy 50a ayy American Plan $3a dey up 
an eves tacky ‘with ocated in the center of theater and retail district 
homelike comfort. Army 














and Navy headquarters. 














Positively the finest sample 


room in city for commercial | H O Y | EK | ! | l R P I N 
men. G.C. LARM, Mgr. 


300 Rooms and Baths 17 Powell Street, at Market 
Aessions When SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
$3.00 up Rooms without Bath - - - - - $1.00 per day 
| Rooms with Private Bath - - . $1.50 per Day Up 
European Plan | | F. L. TURPIN A. W. TURPIN 


$1.50 up 











Formerly of Royal and Hamilton Hotels 
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The Van Nuys Cafe—Famous Among Connoisseurs 














1] HE VAN NUYS, as to accessibility and con- 
#4) venience, is the most superbly situated hotel in 
SYK, Los Angeles. It is within a few minutes’ walk 
of the fashionable shopping district, within easy 
reach of all theaters and railroad stations, directly on or 
one or two blocks from all electric car lines leading to the 
many beautiful towns in this region of orange groves and 
vineyards and the always interesting old missions built 
over a hundred years ago. 


The Van Nuys is of dignified and excellent construction, 
affording the best possible protection against fire and 
noise and offers every convenience and every comfort and 
all of the luxuries demanded by the most exacting. 


Operated on the European Plan—under the direction of 
C.H. KNAPPE. Detailed information on request. 


HOTEL VAN NUYS 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 
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q.S. 
Grant 
Hotel 


San Diego, 
California 








Opened 
October 15, 
1910 


BSOLUTELY fire-proof and architecturally the finest concrete hotel in America. Contains over 500 
A rooms furnished in the most luxuriant manner. Has complete bathing department, Turkish, Russian 
and all other varieties of baths, including two salt water plunge baths for ladies and gentlemen. Has 
large palm garden facing the sea; a roof garden with magnificert view, and a ball room with seating capacity of 
1650 people. Has unique Bivouac Grill on first floor, large main dining room on the ground floor and two addi- 
tional dining rooms on the eighth floor, affording every convenience to guests. Tariff, $1.50 per dayand upward. 


For reservations, information and free illustrated booklet, address J. H. HOLMES, Manager. 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


“Anyone can get well here.” —Admiral Robley D. Evans. 


Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. Its 
superb equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydropathic Treatment 
for all ills. Mud Baths, Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. Nature here gives 
her power of healing. Openall the year. For terms and illustrated booklet, address 


HOTEL EL PASO DE ROBLES, PASO ROBLES, CALIFORNIA 
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Hotel Alexandria 


FIREPROOF 
A Symphony in Concrete, Steel and Marble 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA 





























The $2,000,000 addition to Hotel Alexandria, showing fireproof construction 


This magnificent hotel is being doubled in size and will open its new addition 


November Ist, 1911 


IN ITS ENTIRETY WILL REPRESENT 
AN INVESTMENT OF $5,000,000 


Alexandria Hotel Company 


A. C. Bilicke, President 
S. J. Whitmore, Vice-President and General Manager Joseph Reichl, Assistant Manager 
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EUROPEAN PLAN 


Three hundred and twenty rooms luxuriously furnished 
Two hundred and fifty with private bath 


Rooms without bath: 
One occupant, $1.50 and upwards 
(per day) 
. Automobile Bus Service From All Trains 


IN THE HEART OF LOS ANGELES 


Hotel Lankershim 


Broadway at Seventh 
EXCELLENT CAFES 


RATES 
Rooms with private bath: 
One occupant, $2.00 and upwards 
(per day) 


COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 

















Hot Springs 


Hottest and Most Curative 
Springs in ee World—Tem- 
perature 202. Rheumatism, 

stomach troubles, Brights dis- 
ease, diabetes, etc., successfully 
treated. Patients taking the baths 
and treatments for any of the 
above troubles under the direction 
of our resident physician, who are not 
cured or satisfactorily benefited, will 
be charged nothing for the treatment. 
Write for An exhaustive and scientific éxamination 
descriptive just completed by Prof. G. E. Bailey of the 
literature. Oniversity of Southern California has proven 
the hot water and mud highly Radio Active, 

which explains the many marvelous cures effected here. 


Arrowhead Hot Springs Company, Arrowhead Hot Springs, Calif. 




















Natick House 
Ist & Main Sts. 


Hotel Rosslyn 
443 S. Main St. 


285 Rooms 175 Rooms 
EUROPEAN Ay EUROPEAN 

75c to 50c to 
AMERICAN AMERICAN 
$1.75 to $3.00 $1.50 to $2.50 


Free Auto Bus Meets All Trains 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

















ST. HELENA 
SANITARIUM 


Next to the Battle Creek Sanitarium the largest 
and best equipped institution of its kind in the 
world. Offers advantages of climate and sur- 
roundings for health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern hotel, physicians of 
long experience, trained nurses and careful 
attendants. Located 65 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, on an eminence overlooking the beauti- 
ful Napa Valley. For information, address 


ST. HELENA SANITARIUM 
SANITARIUM, NAPA CO., CALIFORNIA 


OR 


INFORMATION BUREAU, S. P. CO. 
FLOOD BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


























GLENDALE SANITARIUM 


This Institution is a Home, Cozy, Select, Sanitary, Comfortable and Com- } 
paratively Secluded. 
Electric Car from the heart of Los Angeles. 
mellow, summer season are enjoyed during winter months, 
originated at Battle Creek are utilized here. Apply for Souvenir Booklet H. 

GLENDALE SANITARIUM, Glendale, Cal. 


Situated at Glendale, only a few minutes ride by 
All the delights of the ripe, 
The methods 
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Personal Management of DAVID B. PLUMER 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


OPEN from DECEMBER to MAY, inclusive 
UNDER ENTIRE NEW EASTERN MANAGEMENT 
The most famous fireproof hotel in California Unexcelled facilities for Golf and other sports 


For information and literature, see Southern Pacific Agents, or write hotel for illustrated booklet 


| 

















Mt. Tamalpais 


over “The Crookedest 
Railroad in the World” 


is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can over- 
look, and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country, should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais 











Cc ine lh For full information inquire 
onsists O at any railroad passenger office, or 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of . P 
San Francisco; a sail across the Golden Gate, Ticket Office 


the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car Sausalito Ferry, San Francisco 
ride, third-rail system, along the shore of the 
Bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood Peck-Judah Co. 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railroad trip, 553 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 
not a cog road and no steep inclines; an un- 789 Market Street, San Francisco 
surpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and 
ecg iy aa it all from Mt. Tamalpais and Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
err Mill Valley, Marin County 
California 
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Hotel Virginia 


An absolutely fireproof resort hotel containing 300 
large rooms and baths. Country Club and golf links in 
connection, Bathrooms for bathers. Bathing is enjoyed 
the year round. Three concrete tennis-courts, ‘Twenty 
miles south of Los Angeles, connected by the Southern 
Pacific, Salt Lake and Pacific Electric railroads. Con- 
ducted on the American plan. 


CaRL STANLEY, Mgr. 






















HOTEL LEIGHTON 


Located in the fashionable Wilshire District facing Westlake Park. A high- 
class family and tourist hotel within ten minutes car ride of shopping centers 
and on direct route to all railroad depots. Recreation: Sailing, Rowing, Tennis 
and Golf “Putting” course. American .plan—Moderate rates. Write for 
reservations and free literature. C.W. BARKER, Manager, Los Angeles, Cal. 




























HILL CREST INN 


F. A. Morgan, Proprietor 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


High Class Family Hotel 


European ns $1.00 per day; American plan $2.00 per day and up. 
Weekly rates $12.00 to $21.00 per week. 
ree bus meets all trains. 
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IUM 
SULPHUR SPRINGS 














HOTELSEWARD 


Corner Alder and 10th Sts. 
PORTLAND 


Opened July, 1909. Most elegantly appointed 
hotel in Northwest. High-class Service. Cen- 
trally located. Modern Grill. European plan. 
Rates $1 up; with bath $2 up. W.M. Seward, Prop. 
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Cures theumatian Poor Cre ubtion Ode 
Astluna Liver, litdrey, Bladder Lieod figs 
Stomach, Wer vous, let Ferrazse Troathas 
Physician in chargeWater Delivered SendeBooklet. 
LosAngeles (al. zetasetve cus dire lo Spnigs 





























Richardson Mineral Springs 


ONE OF THE BEST IN THE STATE 
ASK YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THEM 
OR ADDRESS 






TRUE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
TO THE EAST IS VIA 








LEE RICHARDSON, Manager, Chico, California 























In all the World no Waters like these 


Wilbur Hot Sulphur Springs 
COLUSA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
Hot Mud Baths naturally heated and medicated 
Hot and Cold Sulphur Baths 


Cure Rheumatism, Malaria, Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles 
Terms: $12.00 and $14.00 per week, includiug baths. Open all year 


Address J. W. Cuthbert, Wilbur Springs, Cal., via Williams, or 
Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., San Fr 





No Trouble to Answer Questions 


Through Tourist and Standard 
Sleepers to St. Louis 


E. P. Turner, G. P. A., Dallas, Texas 
S.C. Nasu, GEN’L. AGENT, 544 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

























PARAISO HOT SPRINGS 


Grandest and most accessible. 

Only one-half hour’s ride in auto. 

Climate unsurpassed. Our waters are a positive cure 

for rheumatism and all stomach treubles. Expert masseurs. 
tes $12 to $15 per week, For further information, 

apply_Information Bureau S. P. Co., 884 Market St., 

Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco, or to 

H. H. McGowan, Paraiso Hot Springs, Monterey County, 

California. 





F. C. Drew, President E. B. Salsig, Sect’y and Mer. 


L.E.White Lumber Co. 


Dealers in 
Lumber, Railroad Ties, Posts and Tan-Bark 
Cut Tan-Bark for Export 


Balboa Building, San Francisco, California 
Telephone Kearny 2536 
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Ghe comfortable way 
between East and West 








et 
\ Oil-burning Locomotives 
® No Soot No Cinders 


OR Southern Pacific 


XX TICKET OFFICES 
Flood Building - - - - - - - - Sia Francisco 
Market Street Ferry Depot - = = 





Palace Hotel - - iat we te 
“A. : Third and Townsend Streets Depot - - “ vy "Py 
aN \ Broadway and Thirteenth Street - - - —— 
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RAIL and WATER 


SAN FRANCISCO TO NEW YORK COSTS LESS THAN ALL-RAIL ROUTE 


va Pew Dork- Netw Orleans 
Steamship Line 


THROUGH RATES—San Francisco to New York—First Class, $77.75, 
Second Class, $65.75. Popular circular tours between New York and New 
Orleans. Choice of rail lines returning. Round trip fare $63.00. Includ- 
ing berth and meals on ship. 

Write for literature to L. H. Nurtine, G. P. A., 366 Broadway, New 


York, or see Southern Pacific Agents: San Francisco, Flood Bldg.. Palace 
Hotel; Oakland, Broadway & 13th St.; Los Angeles, 600 Spring St. 


Se 


















Tourist Cars East 
via the SUNSET-KATY ROUTE 


To St. Louis, via El Paso, San Antonio and Dallas: Cars leave San Francisco at 
4:00 p. m. Wednesdays; Los Angeles 1:00 p.m. Thursdays. Cars are personally con- 
ducted throughout the journey. 

To Kansas City, via El Paso, Fort Worth and Parsons: Cars leave Los Angeles 
at 7:00 p. m. on Wednesdays. 

An intensely interesting trip through the Great Southwest—the fastest growing section . 
of America. 

Track, Trains and Service—best in the Southwest. 

For particulars about fares, berth reservations, etc., address our San Francisco or Los 
Angeles office, or ask any Southern Pacific Agent. 


J. T. Bate 
General Agent, M. K. & T. Ry. 
424 Grosse Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


Jos. McIlroy 
General Agent, M. K. & T. Ry. 


15 Central Arcade, Flood Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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East or West Bound between 
Los Angeles and Chicago, to in- 
sure a delightful journey, take 
the Los Angeles Limited, via the 
Salt Lake Route—there is nothing 
finer anywhere. 


Full information at any ticket office, or from L. A. Bett, D.F.& P.A., 680 Market St., San Francisco 
J. CruicksHANK, D. P. A., 601 South Spring St., Los Angeles 


A PALATIAL TRAIN FOR PARTICULAR PEOPLE 


















hree Great Transcontinental Trains 











San Francisco “Overland Limited” Oregon-Washington Limited 
Daily between San Francisco Three days between Portland 
and Chicago. and Chicago. 





China & Japan Fast Mail 


Daily between San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland and Chicago. 


Over 2,000 miles of safety signals and more than 700 miles of double track. 


All agents sell tickets via The Chicago, iN 
Union Pacific © North Western Line. i 
R. R. RITCHIE C. A. THURSTON R. V. HOLDER i 













General Agent Pacific Coast General Agent General Agent 
878 Market Street 605 South Spring Street 102 Third Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles Portland 








A. C. JOHNSON, Passenger Trafic Manager 
Chicago & North: Western Ry., Chicago, Ill. 
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‘Self - Preservation 
is the First Law 
of Nature” 


[) Safety-- a tema 


Union P acific 


“Standard Road of the West” 









San Francisco 
**Overland Limited’’ 

















Electric-Lighted 
Perfectly-Appointed, Daily 
California 


TO 


Omaha, Chicago and East 


Electric Block Signals 
Excellent Dining Car Service 







































Inquire of 


S. F. BOOTH, Gen’l Agt. U. P. R. R. Co. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco 


H. V. BLASDEL, Agent, 1122 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 








i 
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HOTEL ST. FRANCIS OF THE CITY'S 

SAN FRANCISCO cairn 
THE FARTHEST ADVANCE OF 
SCIENCE IN HOTEL SERVICE 

EUROPEAN PLAN 

RATES $2 A DAY AND UP 











JAMES WOODS, Manager 














66 99 ° od 
The Glenwood,” at Riverside 
is mm ee aed reine hala iy eat - where’ w K ead — CALIFORN 1A’ S 


courtesy and good cheer and loving attention.’ 
A hotel typically Californian in architecture, environment and atmos- MISSION I N N 


phere. For illustrated literature address The Glenwood at Riverside, Cal. 
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Tom NIATION’S (CAPITOL 


IN ONE CAR 
LOWEST RATES FROM CALIFORNIA 


FIVE PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS WEEKLY 


W ASHINGTON-SUNSET ROUTE 


WRITE FOR THE MAP 








874 Market Street J. N. HARRISON 606 So. Spring Street 
San Francisco Pac. Coast Pass. Agent Los Angeles 

























NO VISIT TO CALIFORNIA IS COMPLETE UNLESS IT INCLUDES 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 


California’s Finest Winter Resort 


Situated in its own intensely cultivated park of 126 acres—in the pine forests on Monterey Bay. Combines the 
delights of the World’s finest mountain and seaside resorts. Perfect climate, magnificent scenery; superb cuisine 
and service. Golf, tennis, motoring, bathing, etc., every day. Special weekly and monthly rates. 


Stopover privileges allowed on all through Railroad Tickets. Full illustrated booklet and information on request. 


Address, H. R. WARNER, Manager 











- 
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Electric Lighted 


Golden State 
Limited 














Southern Pacific Rock Island 


Ticket Offices 


Flood Building . . . . . San Francisco 
Palace Hotel . aie + 

Market Street Ferry Building . 
Third and Townsend Streets . 
Broadway & 13th Street . . . Oakland 


e “ 
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Mount Tamalpais Military perm 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA. Fully accredited. U.S. Army 
Officer. Only Western School with Cavalry and Mounted Arrtil- 
lery. Open-air Gym. and Swimming Pool. Half year began 
January 5, 1910. Arthur Crosby, A. M., D. D. Headmaster. 


-/@\- (@\..(@\.1@\_ (0... 








ANDERSON ACADEMY-— Military. Number limited. Boys 
thoroughly prepared for any college. Situation beautiful; climate 
unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium new; teachers college 
men. William Walker Anderson, Principal, Irvington, California. 
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SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE—Market and 


Eddy Sts., San Francisco. In the center of the rebuilt business 
district. San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables you to 
accept one of these opportunities and introduce you to the men who 
offer the opportunity. Write for circulars. A.S. Weaver, President. 


MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Palo Alto, California. College Preparatory, Intermediate and Primary 
Departments. reat attention given to Music, Arts and Crafts. 
Home Economics, Out-of-Door Life. Ninth year August 15, 1910. 
Catalogue upon application. 








ENGINEERING:—The Polytechnic College of 
Engineering, Oakland, Cal., offers thorough, complete and 
practical courses in—Civil, Electrical, Mechanicat and Min- 
ing Engineering, also Architecture, Gas, Steam and Hydrau- 
lic Engineering. Large Machine Shops and Laboratories, 
Highest grade of work. Write for free catalogue. 


Polytechnic Business College skh". 
Leading Business College west of Chicago. Highest 


standards in all Stenographic and Business Training. 
Graduates secure best paying positions. Finest building 
and equipment in the West. Write for free catalogues, 














Immaculate Heart College 


SITUATED IN BEAUTIFUL HOLLYWOOD 
OVERLOOKING THE CITY OF GREATER LOS ANGELES 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Intermediate College Preparatory and General Courses 


Address: Mother Superior, Immaculate Heart College, 
Hollywood, California. 








Come to Los Angeles 


The finest place on earth to live—and get a io. 
EDUCATION worth while. Foremost school—27th year. 
Write for cataiog ‘‘C.” 
‘eh S2@ACS-, 
7 Wd. SOL j 


Se, — nici Building. 












CTR. HEALDG 7 


(The Southern California) 
Cor. 8th and Hill Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 


THE GREAT BUSINESS TRAINING SCHOOL OF THE WEST 


Our Standard is High. The Expense Low 
Students Enrolled at Any Time 














417 CALLS 


for office help in six months, and Only 142 candidates placed. 
More students wanted for shorthand, bookkeeping, etc. 


LES ss 
Los ANCFEysINES®, | EGE 


417 W. FIFTH, opp. Park. Send for Catalog. 














Profe sion 


F YOU will give us part of your 
spare time for 30 days, we will 
Th pare teach you the 
System of Shorthand. It is a wonderful 
new method, easy to learn, simple,| 
only nine characters, no words to 
memorize; yet so simple and com- 
plete that it puts the entire English 
language at your comand in30days. 
Anybody can learn it and becomean 
Pata stenographer. We have grad-| 









uates earning high salaries every- 
where. Write fer Testimonials & Free Book. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
970 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Illinois. 











‘er, ‘Our graduates are filling High Salaried Positions. 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating work. Practical, Individual Home In- 
struction. Superior equipment. Expert Instructors. 

Eleven years’ successful teaching. Financial returns guaranteed. 

FRE ARTIST’S of fine instruments and 

OUTFIT supplies to each student. 

Write for particulars Our Own Fireproof Bi 

and Handsome Art Book. "s ae 

SCHOOL of APPLIED ART 

Founded 1899 A 40 Fine Arts Bldg. 

Battle Creek, Mich. 

















, and a thousand others have secured good 
Positions as Traveling Salesmen through 
our Free Employment Bureau recently, 
S and earn from $1,000 to $5,000 
ayear. There are hundreds of other 
such positions now open. No exper- 
ience needed to get one of them. We 
will assist you to secure a position 
where you can get Practical Exper- 
ience as a Salesman, and earn $100 a 
month or more, while you are Sg 
Write today for our free book, 
Knight of the Grip,” and list of * woud 
openings, also testimonials from 
hundreds of men we have recently 
placed in good positions. Address 
nearest offic: 
Dept. 124, National Salesmen’s Training Ass’n. 
Chicago NewYork (Kansas City Seattle New Orleans 
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Dos Angeles Military Aratemp 


AN ACADEMY THAT OFFERS A RARE COMBI- 
NATION OF MILITARY DISCIPLINE AND HOME LIFE 











known for its high standard in scholarship, military training, physical develop- 
ment, moral and social advantages. The course of study is designed to prepare boys for 
entrance into college and technical schools of the highest grade. 
The fundamentals of a liberal education hold first place in the curriculum. 
The sharp alternating intervals of study and relaxation of military methods relieves 


the customary monotony of class room work. 
The cardinal virtues are duly taught and emphasized. 
The faculty is strong numerically, strong in ability and progressive in its aims. 
There is one instructor to every seven pupils. 
The Academy has a permanent location for summer school and camp at Newport 
Beach, where a portion of the vacation is usually spent. 
For a boy who is desirous of making the best possible use of his time in school, who 
has pride in developing a strong, graceful body, military bearing, correct habits and 
those qualities which make for a successful life, the advantages of Los Angeles Military 
Academy are unexcelled. 
7—New Buildings 

40—Acres of Campus 

12—Acres for Athletic Purposes 
situated in California’s favorite winter home region, quickly and easily reached by 
Pacific Electric Cars. 


For further information address 


Walter J. Bailey 


Los Angeles Military Academy Los Angeles, California 
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Youn be pretty safe in judging of what a man 
can do by what he has done; past performance; 
record. This determines his place in the world. 


No man ever succeeds at a bound. It’s the sum 
of deeds well done every day, work, training, which 
spell success and prepare men to occupy positions of 
responsibility and trust. No man can hope for ad- 
vancement without training. The world wants 
trained men and women—won't have any other kind. 
Go into training! 


When the training is in proper hands, a lot of time is saved 
and great results are accomplished. Proper hands mean experts; 
specialists. Result: no wanderings in by-paths or “butting heads 
against stone walls”’;—just a straight open way to success. 


Our new book will explain the home study courses—over 
two hundred. Free scholar- 
ships to deserving pupils. §©£~>————CUT HERE 


° 7 ) O THE PEOPLES UNIVERSITY, 
What's your ambition? Our P, 0, Box 1576, University City, 
f It ill t : St. Louis. Mo. 
acu y wl sugges a course ‘ Reo send me, wien eiiigsteen on ov pers. 
> 2» a ull information as to how I can take up the study 
of training that will make of the course I have marked below: 
od 4 ...Music ...Stenography 
you realize it. ... Art Bs mn 
... Journalism ’ ... Bookkeeping 
“ foe bony) Andere Boe ory vo 
... Teachers’ Courses ...College Preparatory 
Mark the coupon and ... Kindergarten ... Agriculture 
d d ++ reg: nin Fe npg 4 
...Civil Service Preparation ... Veterinary Science 
send to aye .-.Dressmaking | .-. Floriculture 
...-Auto Engineering ...Poultry Culture 
...Photography ...Bee Keeping 
a ee er rr yy er eee 


The Peoples University ib RIN Gr Gini Roe aoe Sack Seseawoe ke 
P. O. Dis 1576, CO Ee erry eee yee Ey Pere Pere eter 


University City, St. Louis, Mo. 
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REAL ESTATE —California— Continued 





A MANUFACTURING CENTER—Sunnyvale, 38 miles 
south of San Francisco on the main coast line of the S. P. 
Co., holds the key to the great Santa Clara Valley. Here 
we have located the Joshua Hendy Iron Works, the Jubilee 
Incubator Co., Johnson Tractor Co., Hydro-Carbon Com- 
—, Century Paint & Roofing Co., Madison & Bonner 

ried Fruit Co., The Sunnyvale Canneries, Libby, McNeill 
& Libby of Chicago have here one of the largest canneries 
for fruit and vegetables on the Coast. We have full termi- 
nal rates. We are surrounded by the best fruit-growing 
section in our valley. Special inducements offered to manu- 
factories. If you are looking for a change of location, write 
us for full articulars as to Sunnyvale as a manufacturing 
point. NNYVALE LAND COMPANY, W. E Cross- 
man, Mer., Sunnyvale, Cal. 





SUTTER COUNTY LAND SYNDICATE, NORTHERN 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY LANDS—Get a home at Terra 
Buena, Sutter County, on the Northern Electric Railway, 
four miles from Marysville. This Subdivision is of 5 and 
10-acre tracts of the best land in the Sacramento Valley 
at $125.00 per acre. $25.00 per acre cash, balance in 
four equal annual payments. Good school, store and 
depot on tract. No irrigation required to get most satis- 
factory returns from this land. The best Thompson 
Seedless grapes in this state grow here and have made over 
$100.00 per acre net profit for the past five years. For 
particulars about this tract and also about our alfalfa and 
dairy lands on the Sacramento River, address SUTTER 
COUNTY LAND SY NDICATE, 410% Third St., Marys- 
ville, Cal., or 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, 





WALNUT ORCHARDS AND HOMESITES AT 
WALNUT CREEK AND CONCORD. In addition to our 
walnut lands at Walnut Creek, we will open 800 acres of 
beautiful land in acreage and city lots at Concord, Contra 
Costa Co., Cal., about February Ist, 1911. We refuse to 
sell any of this’ property previous to ‘this date, giving those 
at a distance a chance to secure first choice with the local 
buyers. You don’t need to be present to secure the best. 
Write at once for our Walnut bap and plan of purchase, 
with our guarantee. R. N. RGESS COMPANY, 907 
First National Bank Building “ie Francisco, 





SHORT CUT TO CALIFORNIA. One letter to our 
Bureau will bring you, free of cost, printed matter and local 
newspapers from eight counties of Central California, the 
real productive, money-making sang of the state. Get 
reliable information that will help you decide where to 
locate. State your wants in first letter, result will please 

ou. _Address ‘a> AL CALIFORNIA PUBLICITY 

UREAU, Dept. S, Hanford, Calif. 





CALIFORNIA Land $1 per acre cash payment, balance 
purchase 90c per month per acre; close San Francisco; no 
taxes, no interest; 5-acre tracts; level, rich, clear, ready to 
plow, irrigated; perpetual water right; immediate yOSSes- 
sion; particulars, maps, photographs, free. STEVINSON 
COLON Y, 830 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 





IRRIGATED FARMS, near San Francisco, in subdivi- 
sions of 10 acres or more. Finest climate, soil, irrigation. 
Fruits, alfalfa, dairying. Reasonable price, easy terms. Op- 
= ge a for non-residents to purchase on instalment plan. 

rite for free boeklet. Crocker Irrigated Lands Co. 5th 
Floor, Crocker National Bank Building, San Francisco, 





TO THE HOMESEEKER—If you are looking for a 
home in California, let. THE LAND AND INVESTMEN t 
CO. know J it. Offices 718-720 Phelan Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. . C. Dudman, Pres., as they have land in all 
parts of the seks. improved and’ unimproved. 





CORNING, TEHAMA CO.—One or two ten-acre lots. 
One mile from depot; cleared and cultivated. Population 
about 3500. 75 per acre. Splendid land for fruit culture. 

Address Wm. E. Smith, Palmer St., New Bedford, Mass. 





BYINGTON-RENTON COMPANY, Inc.—Large tracts 
of land in any part of California for colonizing or stock 
raising. We will be pleased to submit to responsible 
— spondents properties which we have personally in- 
spected and can recommend. BYINGTON-RENTON 
COMPANY, Incorporated, 211-212 Balboa Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal: 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ORANGE LAND, in the 
famed Riverside-Redlands district, on small payments. 
Water ready for irrigafing. $20 monthly, and less, buys 
ten acres. Unusually attractive planting proposition. 
You can pay for an orange grove, vineyard or alfalfa ranch 
while earning your living. Rich soil—splendidly located. 
Ill. booklet. So. Cal. Homes Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 





REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


RAISE FRUIT BY PROXY. Many professional men 
and others see the opportunities of the orchard business 
but are not free to look after ran Chere personally. Write 
to CHARLES A. BR: AGER, OVERLAND 
ORCHARDS, ROSE BU RG, ‘ORE 7 ON, and learn what a 
number of others similarly situated are doing together in 
the development of the largest single orchard in the Ump- 
qua Valley. Thousands of growing trees already. Apples, 
ae it also Tokay grapes. Three-fourths mile river front. 








rrigation proposition. Illustrated booklet. There is 
room for a few more shareholders. 
ORCHARDS and Orchard Lands in the Rogue River 


Valley for sale or exchange. Write for free booklet of 
Medford and southern Oregon. McARTHUR & ALEX- 
ANDER, Medford, Ore. 


FAMOUS ROGUE RIVER VALLEY FRUIT LAND 
TRACTS FOR SALE—Apples are prize-winners. Our 
specialty Medford City property. Correspondence solicited. 
MOOR-E HNI CO., Me dford, Oregon. 


DO YOU want to know more about the Pear and Al Apy ole 
lands of Rogue River Valley? We are pioneers and know 
the right lands and right pric We can suit you. Write 
orseeus. THE VAN DY KE RE ALTY CO., Medford, Ore. 


BROWNSVILLE FARM LAND—In the famous Cala- 
pooia Valley, values $50 to $60 per acre. Large free list. 
Address R. W. TRIPP, Brownsville, Oregon. 


REAL ESTATE— Miscellaneous 


FREE LAND GRANTS. Many Americans are taking 
up the 5-acre fruit tracts and city lots now be sing offered 
free in Mexico. The only requirements are to have. fruit 
trees planted within 5 years. Even the planting and scare 
of the trees will be done on shares for those who can’t go 
or do not care to go. The fruit grows bountifully and 
matures lusciously and commands very high price s. The 
Jantha Plantation Co., Section 648, Pittsburg, Pa., is the 
U. 8S. office for receiving applications. Particulars on 
request. 























“GLORIOUS KOOTENAY,” BRITISH COL UMBIA— 
no irrigating. Choicest fruit iand $80 per acre; five year 
terms, no interest. Free booklet “D.” Investors’ Trust 
& Mortgage Corporation. Ltd., 134 Hastings St. W., 
Vancouver, B. C. 


GOVERNMENT FARMS FREE 
book ‘Vacant —ao Lands” 
in every county in U. How secured free. 
grams and tabies. All a irrigated farms. 
postpaid, Webb ‘Pub. Co., Sta. Y., St. Paul, 


REAL ESTATE—Wanted 


FARMS WANTED. Don’t pay commissions. We find 
you direct buyer. Write, describing property, naming 
lowest price. We help buyers locate desirable properties 
FREE. AMERICAN INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
4 Palace, Minneapolis, Minn. 








:—Official 112-page 
describes every acre 
1910 dia- 
Price 25c 
Minn. 
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REAL ESTATE—Wanted—Continued 


FARMS WANTED for sale or rent; also town lots and 
homes. Clients prepared to buy; send particulars and 
lowest price. Ferguson, National Realty Co., 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 








FREIGHT FORWARDING 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. _ Reduced 
' rates and quick time on household goods to all Western 
{ points. 443 Marquette Building, Chicago. 
: 736 Old South Building, Boston 1501 Wright Buiiding, St. Louis 
' 24 Whitehall Street, New York 217 Front Street, San Francisco 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia 516 Central Building, Los Angeles 
' Write nearest office 


AGENTS WANTED 


$3,000 TO $10,000 YEARLY IN THE REAL ESTATE 
business, without capital; we will teach you the business 
by mail, a int you special representative in your local- 
ity, of lea ing real estate company, list with you readily 
salable properties, co-operate with and assist you to 
permanent success; a thorough commercial law course free 
to re re. If you are honest and ambitious, our 
FR age book will pare interest you. Address 
INTERNA IONAL REALT COR. ae ‘1183, Chicago, 
Ill. (Successor to The Cross bo. Cross & Co.) 


AGENTS—-“DR. COOK’S CONFESSION” 














sells like 


wild-fire. Bigg2st money-making opportunity in years. 
$2. 50, to $10 A og 5 Ask for premium Offer and “Salary 
oe +” Fhe , Sales Megr., Hampton’s Magazine, 71 W. 
St t., 





AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. Big pay, no expe- 
rience, no capital required. 5000 new art specialties, photo 
pillow tops 25c, portraits 30c, bromides 25c. New 1911 
Shales and samples FREE. Write DANIEL H. RITTER 

., Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


LIVE MAN OR WOMAN in every community to 
operate business at home. $50 weekly. No capital. No 
canvassing. Spare time. I furnish everything to start. 
Free particulars. Voorhies, Desk MD, Omaha, Neb. 





AGENTS WANTED—Continued 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splendid 
income assured right man to act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly by mail. Former 
experience unnecessary. All we require is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn a lucrative business. 
No soliciting or traveling. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a man in your section to get into a big-paying 
business without capital and become independent for life. 
Write at once for full particulars. Address E. R. Marden, 
President, The National Co-Operative Real Estate Com- 
pany, Suite 503, Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Mi, WEEKLY AND EXPENSES to men and women 
fo out catalogs and advertise. Big mail order house. 
mery, MF41, Chicago. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS SECURED OR FEE RETURNED. Send 
sketch for free report as to patentability. Guide-book and 
What to Invent, with valuable List of Inventions Wanted, 
sent free. One million dollars offered for one invention, 
$16,000 for others. Patents secured by us advertised free 
in World’s Progress—sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C 


PATENTS OBTAINED or no charge made. Easy 
ments, 15 years official examiner U.S. Patent Office, highest 
references. Patents advertised free, send sketch for free 
search and report on patentability, also illustrated invent- 
ors’ guide-book. E. P. Bunyea Co., Washington, D.C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BE A DOCTOR of Mechano-Therapy, the wonderful new 
system of healing—$3,000 to $5,000a year. We teach you by 
mail. Greatly superior and more simple than Osteopathy. 
Authorized diplomas to graduates. Special terms now. Write 
to-day for prospectus free. American College of Mechano- 
Therapy, pt. 411, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicago. 

$2,000.00. WE WILL LEND YOU $2,000 under certain 
reasonable conditions, and agree that you may repay the 
loan from the dividends on an investment which we will 
suggest. CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL CO., St. Louis, 


Missouri. 
MUSIC 





























$100 MONTHLY AND EXPENSES to trustworthy men 
and women to travel and distribute samples; big manufac- 
- turer. Steady work. 8S. Scheffer, Treas. M. L. 179, Chicago. 


IF YOU WANT THE LATEST MUSIC and a better 
assortment for less money than elsew here, write to-day 
for catalog. SEMPLE MUSIC CO., 55 West Ave., 
Norwalk, Conn. 








7 ORLEANS 
TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO. 


Tickets ond other | fafermation of agents of its own 
mnecting lines, 


A. H. HANSON, P. T. mM. Ss. G. HATCH, 3. P. A. 





You will be interested 
in the stories of 


Os Ang eles 
Homes and 


Investments 





Pages 121, 122 and 123 
THIS ISSUE 





We will be glad to furnish 


you further information 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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J. M. HANSON’S 


LEXINGTON 
KENTUCKY 


MAGAZINE BARGAINS 


ii THE E DELINEATOR || | 
| DECEMBER 1910 = 





Sunset 
Delineator 


Cosmopolitan | 














All Subscripti 
ONE FULL YEAR, and 


separate addresses. Sub- 








New or Renewals. 





We Also Furnish As Follows: 





fe ano ad 
elineator....... 
Housekeeper . S UN S ET 
Pacific Monthly .. With any ONE of 
je Prd md ¥ these 
opular Electricity . 
Practical Farmer...... $ 1 -90 
prove dad = 
merican Boy......... 
Boston Cooking School SUN SET 


MEARAEING..............% 
Children’s Mabasine |. 
Cosmopolitan . 
Dressmaking at Home. 
Farm Journal (5 eae. 
Health Culture...... 
Little Folks........... 
Musical Observer. . 
National Sportsman .. 


CLASS 20 


American Magazine... a SUNSET 


With any ONE of 
these 


$1.95 





With any TWO 
$2.80 





Good Housek 
Harper’ *s Basal 19 né---( With ae of 


Metropolitan ane 
Pearson’s Magazine 
Success Magazine . 


CLASS 22 

Ainslee’s Magazine 
Etude(for Music Lovers) 
Everybody’s eens. 


$2.10 





SUNSET 





Field and Stream. . With any ONE of 
Garden Ma azine ies these 
ampton’s Magazine. i 
ne ol s Magazine.. $2 =O 
ON goog ae 3.5 
Photo-Er sence “(With any TWO 


mith’s Ma pas . {aoe $3.30 


s 

7 

Travel Magazine. 
Woman’s Home Com- 
World To-Day . [panion | 








ons are for | Sunset Magazine 


All Three 
One Full Year 


2.75 
| @ooroum 


- - - oneyear $1. 50) All Three 














may be sent to one or | Review of Reviews - - one year $3. 4 3:95 95. 


scriptions may be either | Woman’s Home Companion one year $1. 50 
(Or McClure’s) (or Hampton’s) 





With Review of Reviews. - - $3.00 
With = Magazine (or Har pe r’s 








ar) = = - - 2.10 

With a net Home Companion (or 
Hampton’ s) - . - 2.20 
With McClure’s (or Every body’ s) - - - 2.20 
With American (or Good Housekeeping) - - 2.10 
With American Boy and Success - - - 2.95 
With Ainslee’s (or Smith’s)- - - - - 2.20 
With House Beautiful - - - - 3.35 
With McClure’s and Review of Re views - - 3.95 
With Housekeeper and Designer - -  - 2.50 
With Everybody’s and McClure’s”~ - . - 3.30 
With Little Folksand Harper’s Bazar - - 2.95 
With Hampton’sand American-  - - - 3.20 
With World To-Day (or Technical World) —- 2.29 
With Review of Reviews and Collier’s Wee kly 8.35 
With Scribner’s Magazine - - - 4.10 
With St. Nicholas (New) and Success - - 3.85 
With Review of Reviews and Cosmopolitan - 3.70 
With World’s Workand McClure’s - - - 4.05 
With American and Success - - = - 8.10 
With Housekeeperand Hampton’s - -_ - 3.00 
With Independent and Success - - -  - 3.85 
With Pearson’s and Harper’s Bazar- - - 3.10 
With Hampton’s and Cosmopolitan- - - 3.05 
With Current Literature and Harper's Bazar- 3.85 
With Cosmopolitan Magazine - - - 1.95 
With Travel Magazineand Hampton’s -_ - 3.30 
With Any One Magazine in “Class 35’’ - 3.0 

BOTH 
Ladies’ Home Journal } (7, Mesazines) 


(Twice A Month) 


Saturday Eveni Post 00 
atur well os $3 








The Youth’s Companion | 4!) FOR 
(including all extra numbers $ 75 
FREE, the 52 issues of 1911, 12 
and the 1911 Art Calendar) 








an tht t 
urren erature..... 
oa —— we i with SET, 35 
Lippeneott’s Magazine. ( WO OWE of Glass if 
Review of] Reviews. il 
*World’sWork(Class 37) = ae 

* When this magazine is included $3-70 


10 cents extra must be added to club 
Brice. 





all ee hg ese 

e Commercial Agencies 

REFERENCES Paeuls Natl. Bank, Lexington, 
Ky, 





A 44. 
1911, listing more than 3,000 CLUB 
OFFERS, is FREE. se@Ask for it! 














J. M. HANSON’S 9285,\S8¢7 LEXIN GTON, KY. 
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An Interesting and Beautiful 
SF ebruary 


The Philippines as J Saw Them 


By General James F. Smith, formerly Governor-General of the Philippines and now 
Judge of the United States Court of Customs Appeals. Second of a series of articles 
of absorbing interest, covering topics of national importance. The Insurrection of 
Spain is dealt with in the February number, richly illustrated in tint from unusual 
photographs, obtained by courtesy of the Bureau of Insular Affairs. 


San Diego, a City of Dreams Come True 


California’s southernmost seaside city and fertile county, and the fulfilment of the faith 
of San Diegans who dreamed and worked for permanent prosperity. Told by Walter 
V. Woehlke and beautifully illustrated in four colors. 


Fiction 
The Spell 


By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. Third instalment of this delightful romance, a story 
with vivid California setting, by the famous authors of “The Lightning Conductor” 
and other motor stories. ‘The Spell” is a serial of striking originality in plot, charmingly 
told. 


In the Shadow of the Dragon 


By Grant Carpenter, an authority on the Chinese and their customs. First of a notable 
series depicting phases of local oriental life hitherto veiled from curious occidental eyes. 
Illustrated from drawings by J. A. Cahill. 


“Swallow” 


By Frank Savile. A story of thrilling romance in which a horse is the real figure of 
destiny. Illustrated. 


HMiscellanp 


Snappy Little Stories of the West. 

Songs in the Sun—Pages of humorous verse. 

Winter on the Isle of Summer—Catalina. Illustrated. 

Rules of the Game—Stewart Edward White’s novel, concluded. 
Running a Buffalo Blockade—By E. A. McDaniel. 


Sunset Magazine 


The Magasine of the Pacific 
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Two Great Features 


FOR 1911 


“Eh Spell” 


by C. N. & A. M. Williamson, Authors of ‘“‘The Lightning Conductor,” “The Chap- 
eron,” ‘Lady Betty across the Water,” etc. A fascinating and thrilling serial 
novel of Western life with stirring automobile and other adventures in sunny California 
—the best story of these popular authors and the best serial of the year. It’s a love 
story big and broad; the hero is big and bronzed, the heroine is a real princess in disguise. 
If you’ve read some of the other Williamson books you have some idea of the thrilling, 
quick-moving entertainment that awaits you. 


The Wonderland of the Pacific 


IN FOUR COLORS 


























$25,000 will be spent by SUNSET on a series of descriptive articles by writers of national 
reputation picturing in beautiful colors, California’s golden orange groves; the interesting 
old missions; the beauty and grandeur of Yosemite, Lake Tahoe and Monterey Bay; 
the magnificent opportunities offered in the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys; 
the great empire in the Northwest, in Oregon and around Puget Sound and in fact all 
the wonderland beyond the Rockies. This is the biggest feature ever attempted by a 
fifteen-cent magazine. 


Special Pew Year's Offer 


We know you will be glad to have your Eastern friends read Sunset during the 
coming year. We therefore offer to send Sunset to any address in the United 








States for three months, commencing with the special December number, 0 
containing the opening chapters of “The Spell” and a_ beautifully . Sey 
illustrated article in full color on San Francisco—the Exposition City, _, on igh 
for 25 cents (stamps or coin). BEE SES 
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The One Everlasting Wit- 
ness of the Great War 


ee ES = ee .. > 


{| Richmond in 
Ruins 45 years 
ago. 








Copyright, 1910, by Patriot Publishing Compauy, Springfield, Mass. 


In the last half century the men who fought in the Civil War have grown old 
and many of them have died. The torn-up battlefields are covered with 


cotton and wheat. 


The guns have rusted, the fortifications have rotted away, 


the ruined cities have come back to more vigorous life; even the bitter feelings 


that caused brother to fight brother have faded away. 


But there is one witness that will never grow old—that is as clear today as it 


was fifty years ago. 


$150,000 Worth of Photographs 
to You for the Value of One 





HE name of Mathew Brady should be blazoned high in 
our history, for Brady was the famous photographer who 
followed the armies and navies through the mighty 

conflict which tried this nation fifty years ago. Four years of 
hardship brought him 3,500 photographs. One set of these he 
sold to the U. S. Government for $30,000. This set was buried 
in the War Department. General Grant said it was worth 
$150,000. The other set was lost for nearly fifty years, until 
recently it was found again, and now it has been put in such 
form by the Review or REvieEws that it is within the reach 
of every American home. 

This is the one witness of the war that will never die. It 
will be true for all time, for a camera cannot lie; it will tell you 
the story of the war you never heard before, for under the pro- 
tection of the Secret Service, Brady and his camera penetrated 
the most unexpected places—prison and battlefield, fortress 
and camp, hospital and warship—even to the grim scene of 
execution which was the end of the great tragedy. 


Review of Reviews Company 
13 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 





And thereby hangs the most amazing story of our history. 


Photographic F 

1 Reproductions ree 
Send only 10 cents 
for Cost of Mailing 


The whole story is too long to tell 
here. We have put it all in a hand- 
somely illustrated book which we 
will send you free if you send the 
coupon at once. At the same 
time we will send you 12 Review 
reproductions of these “om 
unique photographs 13 Aster Place 
which you can frame New York, N. Y. 
and keep. They are Grad f f 
valuable in them- te ee each 


selves and will give charge, the 12 re- 
sand a 
you some idea of productions of your 


newly discovered 

the wonderful Brady Civil War photo- 
interest of graphs, ready for framing 
the com- and contained in a hand- 
plete col- some portfolio. Also send 
lection. me the story of these photo- 
graphs and tell me how I can 

get the whole collection for the 
value of one photograph. I enclose 
10 cents to cover the cost of mailing. 


Sunset 
1-11 
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UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


(ENGLAND) 


THE 




















THIRD ANNOUNCEMENT 


in regard to the NEW 
11th EDITION of the 


Encyclopxdia Britannica 


@ As is generally known, the Encyclopedia Britannica was first published when 
this country was a British colony—that is, in 1768-71. 
@, The novel and convenient plan upon which it was built—the whole body 





of human knowledge being arranged under alphabetical headings — appealed im- 
mediately to the public, and the work has since occupied a position of supremacy 
among books of reference from which it has never been displaced. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica has, indeed, been the pattern and the basis upon which all other 
encyclopedias—in German and French as well as in English—have been edited. 

@ The _ last edition which was completely new was the Ninth, published by 




















(From a ai ca emesis 
——, edition of the new Encyclopedia 
a = 7 portable oak troug! 
of books 28 inches. 


A.&C.Black (Edinburgh and London) between 
1875 and 1889. 

@ The University of Cambridge is now 
about to bring out the New (Eleventh) Edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica in 28 volumes 
and Index, being an absolutely new and authori- 





| tative survey of universal knowledge as it 


stands in 1910. 


| @ The entire work has been edited as a 
| complete whole and not volume by volume as 





in the past, and part of the first impression, 


| which is now in the press, is being printed on In- 


| dia paper (very lightand opaque), greatly redu- 


cing the bulk and weight of the books, mak- 
ing them easy to handle and, therefore, easier to 


| read than in the case of any previous edition. 
| @ The sum of £230,000 ($1,150,000) has 





been expended onthe New (Eleventh) Edition, 
this being the sum paid to editors and contrib- 
utors, as well as for plates, illustrations, maps, 
type-setting, corrections, etc., beforea copy was 
offered for sale. For the Ninth Edition less 
than half of this sum was similarly expended. 


(See next three pages.) 
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The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (11th Edition) 


@. Of the Ninth Edition there were sold in Great Britain and the British col- 
onies 82,000 sets in its genuine or authorized form, and in this country 50,000 
sets, besides over 300,000 sets of a mutilated and incomplete American reprint. 
All of these are now out of date and will be superseded by the New (Eleventh) 
Edition. 

@, In view of the fact that no completely new edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica has been issued for more than 20 years, it is anticipated that the 
demand for the New (Eleventh) Edition will far exceed that for the Ninth, and 
also that the demand will be immediate. 

@, The printing and binding of so large a work (29 volumes, 27,000 pages, 
40,000,000 words) at one time will be without precedent in publishing, and the 
publishers are at the moment‘ unable to tell to what extent the public will prefer 
the volumes printed on India paper, as it involves a complete revolution in the 
usual format of large works of reference. 

@. Itwas, therefore, decided that at first it would be inadvisable to print more 
than a small number of copies (these being now almost completed) and that be- 
fore concluding manufacturing contracts for a large edition a preliminary offer 
of the work at a low price should be made before publication and without 
any payments by subscribers, in order to ascertain in which form the public 
will prefer tosubscribe— whether for the 
India paper impression (each volume to 
be less than an inch in thickness) or for the 
ordinary paper impression (the volumes 
to be 2% inches in thickness), and for 
which of the six styles of bindings. 

@ It is necessary to obtain this informa- 
tion in order to place manufacturing orders 
for printing, paper, and binding materials 
on a large scale, with a view to saving at 
least 20 per cent. of the cost of production. 
@. The decision to print a small first 
edition was based on essentially practical 
grounds. Any business man who consid- 
ers the matter will readily understand how 
important it is that it should be known 
in advance whether the majority of subscri- 
bers will order the volumes on India or 
on ordinary paper.* The employment of 
this kind of paper for a work of 28 vol- 
umes and Index is a radical departure in 
publishing. The offer of the New (Elev- 
enth) Edition of the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica is world-wide and 500,000 book buyers 


























Reduced photo: h to show the comparative size of the volumes * Out of the first 1000 orders received in England, where the advance 
of the Old Paition and of the New (11th) Edition on India offer was made somewhat earlier than in the United States, 925 were 
paper, in the single-tier mahogany bookstand. for the India paper edition. 
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AN ENORMOUS BOOK IN A HANDY FORMAT 











have been notified. Should only 100,000 sets be 
printed on India paper there would be required 
over six million pounds of this paper. If this 
estimate of the demand were too high by 10 per 
cent. it would mean that 600,000 pounds of paper 
would be wasted. The supply of India paper is 
limited; it costs in the London market a shil- 
ling, or 25 cents, a pound. It will be apparent 
that all possibility of selling the Encyclopedia 
Britannica Eleventh Edition at a profit would be 
swept away unless the preliminary estimates were 
correct. The manufacturing problem is more 
difficult in the case of the binding, because the 
purchase of leather runs into even more money. 
@ If the Eleventh Edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is to be sold at a reasonable price, it 
must be manufactured at low cost—that is, in 
large editions. If it is to be manufactured at low 44, ova pormat (2:¢inehes thick) and the New 
cost, it must be known approximately in what (less than an inch thick) on India paper. 
proportions the public will call for each kind of paper and each style of binding. 
These percentages can only be ascertained by an offer in advance of publication, 
and this is the purpose of the present announcement. 





@. A comparatively few sets for the United States and an equal number for 
Great Britain are now being printed, most of which are on India paper. 
When this announcement went to the printer the response of the public had 
already begun, and the indications were that the advance subscriptions would 
account for all the sets now being printed and many more. 


@ Whenever, in the opinion of the Cambridge University Press, the percentages 
are definitely enough ascertained to determine the de- 
mand for the work in its two forms and six styles of bind- 
ings, the prices will be advanced— without 
notice if necessary. It will be necessary, very 
soon, to place applicants on a waiting list, de- 
livery of the volumes to be made as soon as 
the paper can be produced and the volumes 
printed and bound, but each subscriber’s 
name will be registered and each set deliv- 
ered according to the date of application as 
indicated by the postmark. From this rule 
there will be no departure. 

@ The Encyclopaedia Britannica, Elev- 


enth Edition, is now offered direct to 


The use of India r makes a light, slender, flexible vol- 7 " 
ume, which may be doubled back, held in one hand,and the P ublic and not through book agents 
read with ease and comfort, as this photograph shows. OF Canvassers. 
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TEMPORARY PRICES AND TERMS 


upon which Advance Subscriptions are now being ac- 
cepted (at a substantial concession in the price) for the 


NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA (11th Edition) 


published by the 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE ¢€ngianq) 














The New (11th) Edition of this Celebrated Work is a Fresh and Original Survey of 


Human Thought, Learning and Achievement to the Year 1910. 
being printed, and the first copies will soon be ready for delivery. 


and Index, will be in two forms:— 


A Small Edition is now 
The work, in 28 volumes 


(1) On INDIA PAPER (very light and opaque) in Three Styles of Binding: 
CLOTH, FULL FLEXIBLE SHEEPSKIN, and FULL FLEXIBLE MOROCCO, 
the volumes to be LESS THAN AN INCH THICK (about 960 pages). 

The India paper impression bound in either Full Sheep or Full Morocco is 


strongly recommended. 


(2) On ordinary book-paper in Three Styles of Binding: CLOTH, HALF 
MOROCCO, and FULL MOROCCO, the volumes to be 2? inches thick 


(about 960 pages). 





$4.00 a volume for Ordinary paper, bound in Cloth 

This is little more than half the price (30s. 
or $7.50 a volume) at which the Ninth Edition 
was sold when first issued, although the number 
of pages in each volume is larger by 100, the 
number of articles in the whole work by 23,000, 
the number of contributors by 400, and the body 
of information by at least 100 per cent. 

The slight additional cost (25 cents) for the 
India paper volumes is not in proportion to ac- 
tual market valuations, as it is well known that 
books printed on India paper are always sold 
at high prices. 

To be increased to $7.50 a volume 

It is intended that after the publication of the 
work, the price shall be increased, and this in- 
crease will be made at any time after the purpose 
of the present offer (see preceding pages) has 
been achieved, and the work will ultimately be 
sold at the regular price of 30s. or $7.50 a vol- 
ume (cloth). 

Payment after Delivery 

No,money need accompany advance subscrip- 
tions, nor will any payment fall due until the 
volumes have been delivered. 


Terms of Payment 
After delivery, the cash price (at the special 
rate of $4.00 a volume for ordinary paper, and 
$4.25 a volume for India paper) may be paid in 
full, or at a slight increase may be divided into 
4, 8, or 12 monthly payments. Payment will also 
be accepted in monthly instalments of $5.00 only. 


Number of Early Sets Available 

Before proceeding with the manufacture of a 
large number of copies, the publishers wish to 
ascertain approximately the relative demand for 
the work in its two forms and six styles of bind- 
ings (see three previous pages), and until this 
information has been secured only a small num- 
ber of sets will be printed and bound. The first 
subscription list will, it is expected, account for 
all the sets already in process of manufacture. 
Subscribers whose applications are entered on 
this list will be placed on a basis of preferential 
treatment, that is, will receive the large conces- 
sion in price above explained. 

Those who prefer the India paper impression are 
particularly urged not to delay their applications, 
as the preparation of the sets in this form is a slow 
process. 





Note.—The new ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is now offered direct to the public,and no book-agents or canvassers areemployed. 


APPLICATION FOR THE PROSPECTUS 


Full particulars of prices (in advance of publication), of deferred payments, bookcases and bindings, together with a prospectus 


containing an account of the work, with specimen pages, order form, &c., 


free upon application. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS (Encyclopedia Britannica Department), 35 West 32 St.,N.Y. 
Please send me the prospectus of the new ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA (llth Edition). 


Profession or Business (with address ) 


Residence.......... hel eS EN hare 


SUN-3Q 





enntiommanenal Se wpamieneseneain wsecs 








Note.—Those who possess copies of previous editions of the ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA (now out of date) are requested to advise 
us of the fact, clearly indicating which edition, name of publisher, number of volumes, etc., and, if they wish to purchase the new edi- 
tion, will be informed how they can dispose of their old editions at a fair valuation. 
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The night before Christmas 


—Drawing 
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Home of H. E. Huntington in Pasadena, near Los Angeles, faging the Sierra Madre Mountains and overlooking the orange groves of San Gabriel Valley 
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UOWMUiLdebUL Ls cAesssUWUED OF ALL THE FAR WEST 
Vo_tuME XXVI 


JANUARY, 1911 


Los Angeles—Homeland 
By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


OUND steak from a fifteen-year-old patriarch of the range is no 
tougher than the moral fiber of the average cow town in a cattle 
country. Forty years ago Los Angeles was considered one of the 
toughest cow towns in the Southwest, rivaling in general cussedness 

any of the famed frontier settlements. Its five thousand inhabitants had the 
choice of over a hundred saloons and half a dozen forms of violent death. 
Outside of the Southwest the town was not known except when it was dragged 
into the limelight for a moment and made a bashful, unwilling bow to the 
nation after stringing up a score of Chinamen in one night. The coming of 
the railroad in the middle of the seventies cleared its moral atmosphere, but 
the great things expected of direct-rail connection with the East did not ma- 
terialize even after a second line was on the way. New settlers came with the 
rails, the cow country receded and irrigation began, but nevertheless the town 
increased its population from five thousand to only eleven thousand in the 
decade between 1870 and 1880. 

San Francisco and central California date their beginning from the discovery 
of placer gold in the Sierra Nevada sixty years ago. Los Angeles and the 
southern part of the Golden State had no yellow metal, but around 1885 some 
eastern prospectors discovered an inexhaustible supply of twenty-two karat 
climate, and the rush that followed the strike equaled in intense excitement, in 
the creation of sudden wealth and in picturesqueness the classic trek of the 
Argonauts and the stampede for the frozen Klondike. Like a skyrocket the 
value of the newly discovered climate overlying the parcels of surveyed and sub- 
divided land went up. It soared for two tumultuous years. Then it exploded 
in mid-air and dropped with a thud that knocked the props from under the new 
fortunes built on climate; but this check in speculative activities did not lessen 
the value of the great discovery. By 1890 fifty thousand people had invested 
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Suggestions of Japan, as well as India and Spain, are seen in the environs of Los Angeles 


permanently in Los Angeles and the stream of prospectors intent upon staking 
out a claim on climate was growing constantly. When noses were counted in 
i910, the census bureau rubbed its calculating eyes and stared at the result in 
astonishment. It counted, recounted and investigated for six months before 
it was convinced of climate’s influence upon the migratory movements of 
population and announced the startling figures for Los Angeles and other 
California cities. 

From the very beginning of recorded history, from the memorable day 
when the first official weather forecast correctly predicted a forty-day cloudburst, 
a feat that gained everlasting meteorological fame, climate has exerted a pro- 
found influence upon the destinies of mankind. Climate built the great, match- 
less civilizations around the shores of the Mediterranean. Climate created the 
great Teutonic thirst and shrouded the Briton in dense, gray fog that accom- 
panies him wherever he goes. Climate defeated Napoleon in his Russian 
campaign and changed the course of European history; it caused the Eskimo 
to grease his inside and the jungle-dweller to oil his outside; it took the Panama 
Canal away from the French and it is the lode-star that is filling the great states 
of the Far West. 

Climate in the United States was very late in attaining a market value. 
Like the coal of Alaska, it was a valuable possession, but too far from trans- 
portation facilities to be of practical use. Of course, there always had been 
an abundant supply of raw, unrefined climate along the Atlantic coast, but this 
variety never was considered an asset. Somehow, its Puritan owners thought 
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Los Angeles lays claim to the distinction of having attained, for the masses, the h 


architecture in the United States 


ighest development of domestic 


of it more as an education, as a preparation for the good things to come—in 
the next world. Because they had to be, the forefathers in the ante-railroad days 
were content with the weather; they arrived, lived their lives and died in the 
same county without being ashamed of it and deferred changes of climate until 
after death, except those individuals who anticipated an early interruption of 
the free and unlimited passage of air down their windpipes. 

To-day every town in the country has a valuable climate it boasts of. Even 
the place with the meanest weather makes a fine showing with its mean annual 
temperature and precipitation, hiding its climatic shortcomings under a long 
cloak of elaborate averages on the plan of the little desert settlement which some 
time ago proudly reported an average monthly rainfall of two and a half inches, 
or thirty inches for that particular year. By averaging up, the settlement con- 
cealed the fact that it was nearly wiped off the map when twenty-seven inches 
came in a lump, all in one day, nearly drowning the astonished populace, and 
that during the remaining three hundred and sixty-four days it had to get along 
with the infinitesimal amount of three inches. 

Poetry, art and climate cannot be reduced to algebraic terms, nor can 
either of them be fully appreciated without personal, intimate acquaintance. 
Once this intimacy with congenial climate is established, it ripens rapidly into 
love and companionship that lasts for life. Because of this fact, because a 
pragmatic test convinced them that the promissory climatic note signed by 
California’s January could be cashed at its face value in July, two hundred 


thousand newcomers settled in Los Angeles during the past decade, an increase 
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Homeland 





Los Angeles 


not a whit larger proportionately than that reported from dozens of other 
California cities and counties. 

California’s climate is not perfect. Without flaws it would become monot- 
onous, a trial and a bore like the aggravating perfection of the ideal spouse. 
To bring out the full glory of a January day, rain is needed, showers that throw 
a moist, gray curtain over mountains and valleys, torrents that beat a rhythmic 
rattle upon the roof as the gray day melts away into the black, gusty night, 
to die away in dripping silence as dawn approaches and the gray curtain rises. 

In the dark foliage of the tall eucalyptus-trees by the road the invisible 
blackbird chorus is noisily chattering over the plans for the new day. A barely 
perceptible breeze stirs the drooping, graceful branches of the pepper-trees, a 
double line of vivid green, their clusters of red berries glowing warm in the 
level rays of the sun. The cool, moist tang of spring is in the air, caressing the 
luminous green of the young wheat that is shooting out of the wet soil, scintil- 
lating in the dew that rolls in large drops down the tender blades of the new 
grass. Everything basks in the sun and is glad, from the deep-blue sky to the 
ecstatic mocking-bird warbling and trilling on the top branch of an orange-tree, 
from the turkey-buzzard describing wide, uptilted circles on high to the tiny 
humming-bird whirring from one moist blossom to the other. 

Only the mountains are still asleep, heedless of the meadow-lark’s limpid 
breakfast call. But they are awaking. The restless, towering masses of whitest 
clouds are stirring uneasily in the freshening breeze. They are thinning, 
changing from brilliant white to a washed-out blue. Slowly the wind is rolling 
them along the flank, driving the tattered shreds of vapor into the refuge of the 
deep caiions and whipping the beaten remnants around the high peaks until 
the wondrous range stands proudly forth in its royal robe of glistening snow, 
clad in white from foot to pine-crested crown, violet shadows lurking in the 
folds, the snowy slopes sparkling icily in the radiant sun. On the valley’s 
level floor the golden balls of the ripening oranges peer out of the shining 
dark leaves, busy bees on forage bent hum by and the palms rustle harshly in the 
snow-cooled wind. On the heights, from the summit of San Gorgonio, two miles 
aloft, a snow banner flies, fluttering in the norther that is sucking the fine 
crystals up a cleft in the cone and casting them out of the funnel’s mouth in a 
long, wavering streamer over the pass toward the white-gleaming wall of San 
Jacinto, far to the south. 

January and August constitute the acid tests of climate. And because the 
weather of the orange belt, of which Los Angeles is the capital, emerged with 
flying colors from these tests, Philadelphia on the other side of the continent 
lost one of its most cherished possessions. 

For many decades Philadelphia, the birthplace of co-operative building and 
loan associations, boasted of having a larger number of home-owners in pro- 
portion to the population’s total than any other city in the country. The City 
of Brotherly Love and brownstone fronts has lost this distinction. Los Angeles 
has carried it off, and if past performance is a criterion whereby to judge the 
future, Los Angeles will continue to lead the country with a comfortable margin 
for years to come. Every -severe eastern winter is increasing the number 
of Los Angeles homes; every blizzard in April, followed by weeks of slush, 
increases the number of those dreaming of a home in California, and every 
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A year’s vine-growth and the expenditure of $3500 have produced hundreds of homes as cozy as this 


fall more of these dreamers translate determination into action, pull up stakes 
and head for California. 

During September, 1910, sixty per cent of the nine hundred permits to build 
in Los Angeles were issued for individual homes. Since the average home site 
in Los Angeles exceeds fifty feet in width, the new residences represented a 
frontage of four miles and a half, or fifty-four miles of new dwellings in the 
course of an average year. Cities five times the population of Los Angeles 
cannot point to an achievement of equal proportions, but neither is there 
another community in the country that leads the home-builder along a more 
attractive and easier path. From the selection of the site to the application of 
the final coat of paint Los Angeles lovingly and profitably smoothes out things 
for him, encourages and aids him. Whether he wants a location high up on a 
hillside looking toward the purple mountains, whether he wants a site secluded 
in a cafon’s nook, on a level stretch or on a cliff commanding a sweep of the 
blue sea, he may take his choice without leaving the city limits, and everywhere 
the conveniences of modern urban life are at his disposal. 

To the man with unlimited means the building of a home is but an incident, 
a task turned over, together with instructions and the appropriation, to the 
architect and the landscape gardener. But to Sydney Jones, who does not 
burn midnight oil counting his cash and clipping his coupons, home-building 
is a subject that requires prolonged study, careful consideration and often 
clever financiering. At this moment Jones and several hundred thousand of 
his friends and fellows are scheming how best to transmute two thousand 
dollars cash and a reasonable amount of credit into a permanent place of abode 
that will accommodate Mrs. Jones, Bobby and the baby with the greatest 
comfort and the smallest mortgage. To this exceedingly numerous class of 
prospective builders of modest homes Los Angeles offers the opportunity to 
acquire a castle in Spain or Italy, a real little castle with real vines and fig-trees, 
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The low red-tiled roof, cool patio and cream-tinted walls of the Spanish hacienda and mission 
eras have found favor with modern builders 


at a cost that appears incredibly low to the eastern contractor. This difference 
in the cost of a home partly explains the cash value of California’s climate. 

Houses are built to protect the occupants, their goods and chattels from the 
deteriorating influence of inclement weather. So long as a house adequately 
answers this primary requirement, its purpose is fulfilled whether the walls be 
of paper as in Japan or of solid masonry as in the higher latitudes. Throughout 
the East and middle West houses must be built to resist the pounding, pushing 
and pulling strains of all seasons’ storms without springing a leak, to keep out 
the fierce cold of winter and to support the weight of many tons of sleet and 
snow that gather on the roof. In California, where fierce storms, ice and snow 
are unknown, a much lighter construction answers every requirement, and this 
lighter construction reilects itself in the smaller drain upon Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones’ resources. 

From the foundation to the roof this lighter cost makes itself felt. Eastern 
dwellings must have a foundation reaching below the depth to which frost 
penetrates the ground in winter. As the ground never freezes in Los Angeles, 
deep foundations are dispensed with. Instead of placing joists and rafters 
a foot or less apart, California builders increase the intervals to eighteen or 
twenty-four inches and use lighter material. Whether the outside be finished 
in clapboard or shingles, the Californians save material without sacrificing 
necded strength. Instead of six to eight inches as in the East, the wall of the 
average house is only four inches thick. By these reductions climate saves the 
builder at least one-third of the weight that goes into the skeleton and the out- 
side of the eastern dwelling and, with the smaller expense for labor, the saving 
in cost sometimes runs as high as forty per cent compared with eastern prices. 
If even this low cost cannot be compressed within the builder’s means, he may 
without fear dispense with a frame entirely, construct a shell of upright boards 
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and battens, finish the interior to suit his taste and purse and live happily forever 
after, as comfortably as in an eastern house three times as expensive. 

From the very beginning of the great rush for the climatic diggings the 
arrivals in the City of Angels, spurred on by the charms of landscape and sky, 
stimulated by astonishingly low cost of construction, have been inveterate 
builders of homes. In answer to the eternal law of demand and supply the 
building business attained to proportions and specializations unknown in cities 
of flats and apartment houses. Building associations and building companies 
by the dozen came into existence, and the banks, realizing the business-pro- 
ducing value of the home-maker, 
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extended liberal financial assist- 
ance to responsible concerns 
without, however, transgressing 
the limits of safety and sound 
business. Thanks to the unprec- 
edented development of these 
building associations and _ stock 
companies, our friend Jones may 
to-day, with a capital of a thou- 
sand dollars or even less, select a 
lot in a neighborhood that suits 





Mrs. Jones, have the builder buy 
the land for him, erect thereon a 
building after his own design and 
move in. With total obligations 
of three thousand dollars, the 
builder taking care of the financ- 
ing beyond the available cash, 
Jones can own a Los Angeles 
home which in dimensions, finish 
and convenience could not be 
duplicated in Chicago or Kansas 
City for less than five thousand 
dollars. 

The low cost of construction, 














the ease of financing, the climate 
and the scenic setting all helped 
to attract home-makers to Los Angeles, but perhaps the strongest of the 
factors fostering the remarkable growth of the individual home was the 
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character, the appearance and the arrangement of these low-priced houses, 
the like of which had not been seen in the United States. 

Politically, paradoxically and commercially speaking, it is the great good 
fortune of that most heterogeneous mass of humanity confined within the 
United States to form the most homogeneous of all great nations, past and 
present. Nowhere else in the world were there or are there eighty million 
people so unlike in origin and yet so alike in taste, thought and habit that one 
breakfast menu, one book and one style of house will please and satisfy them 
all. In anyone of the larger European countries a day’s journey will reveal 
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greater diversity in the inhabitants’ mode of life, wants, thoughts, actions and 
in their habitations than a year’s travel in the United States. So far as man’s 
part in their making is concerned, the cities of the United States present a 
hopelessly uniform aspect. They are all modeled over the same last. It is 
standardization and interchangeability carried to the extreme. From classic 
capitols down to the laborer’s cottage, fashioned after the efforts of the pioneers, 
there is the pronounced adherence to the mechanical die and pattern of the 
machine age. Only within the last few years has the average American re- 
solved to get out of the average American house, and this revolt, this uprising 
against the rule of the mass in personal matters, this rebellion of individual 





























Formal gardens and villas are modified to the informal ideals of California home folks 


taste against the ancient canons of architectural conformity, found a greater 
number of enthusiastic followers in Los Angeles and its surroundings than 
anywhere else in the country. As a consequence Los Angeles boasts of the 
highest development domestic architecture for the masses has reached in the 
United States. 

Coming from the slopes of the far-away Himalayas the bungalow, like other 
tourists, stopped over in the City of Angels, enjoyed the stay and settled down 
permanently. Its broad, cool, overhanging eaves, its low-pitched roof and 
wide verandas fitted into the general aspect of the country, formed a com- 
ponent, harmonious part of it and were adopted at once. On the heels of the 
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bungalow came another oriental stranger hailing from Japan, whose influence 
is felt to-day in the broken, picturesque roof-lines of thousands of Los Angeles 
houses, in the slight uptilt of the eaves and in the restful simplicity of the 
interior. The popularity of these adopted sons awakened the interest of the 
natives in the warm, creamy walls, the severe arches and the massive yet graceful 
campaniles of the old missions, and as a result of this open-eyed interest the 
mission-style house with its cozy patio inclosed by stucco or concrete wings 
came into existence. 

Once the straightlaced lines of the conventional box house were broken, 
the new idea in domestic architecture danced triumphantly upon the ruins and 
looked for new worlds to conquer. Peering across the Atlantic it took note of 
the style developed in the high altitudes of Switzerland, digested it and produced 
a design for a two-story or story-and-a-half house that helped to bring still 
further variety into the pleasing aspect of the Los Angeles streets. From the 
half-timbered manor houses of merry England, from the white-gleaming villas 
of Italy sentineled by solemn cypresses, from the monasteries of France and 
from the castles on the Rhine the builders borrowed and adapted freely, always, 
however, having in mind that precept of the new architecture which demands 
that no useless ornamentation shall enter the structure, that every part shall be 
made to serve some necessary purpose. Above all things the architects of Los 
Angeles prized harmony, the adaptation of the house to its surroundings, and 
to this end they made extensive use of the simple materials the neighborhood 
offered. Foundations, pillars, porches and outside chimneys of cobblestones, 
natural rock or clinker brick, solid, square timbers instead of the fanciful exe- 
crations of the scroll saw and wood-turning machine, poetry expressed in strong 
lines instead of cheap gingerbread work, all these desirable things were brought 
out so well in the modern Los Angeles home regardless of price that Mrs. Jones 
and her friends from Topeka, DesMoines and Springfield were forever blinded 
to the charms of the conventional cottage after their winter visit. 

One of the greatest attractions of the modern Los Angeles home is the fact 
that it recognizes the new, broad, general interests of woman in its interior 
arrangement, as opposed to the narrow specialization of the housewife. 
Woman’s drudgery may be never done in the old-fashioned house, but in the 
latter-day California home the architect has seen to it that she may be through 
by ten a. m. with reasonable diligence. Japanese simplicity prevails in the 
interior finish as well as in the furnishing. Halls, being waste space, are avoided 
wherever possible. Living-room and dining-room are united, library, den or 
music-room so placed that the entire ground floor, with the exception of the 
bedrooms, can be used for entertaining, and cunningly distributed wall-beds 
bring the sleeping and entertaining capacity of the modern Los Angeles home 
of six rooms to the accommodations supplied by the nine or ten-room house of 
Pittsburg or Duluth. 

It is a sad fact that truthful statements regarding the performance of Cali- 
fornia plants are still being well-salted prior to consumption in those regions 
where the rosebushes wear overcoats half the year, and tales of the garden that 
forms a most important part of the California home cause more trouble than 
the contrast between the beauty and the cost of the house. Aunt Jane back in 
Ohio simply cannot be brought to believe that the hoe is the proper instrument 
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A charming contrast to the box-house of conventionality. This eight-room bungalow, with sleeping 
porch above the main roof, cost $5500 

with which to check the too exuberant growth of the calla lily hedge; glancing 
from the letter to the carefully nurtured and tended potted plants on the 
window ledge, she obstinately refuses to credit fuchsias with the height of five 
feet and the girth of a bush, and she will not follow her niece through the 
geranium jungles of the California garden. She grows indignant when she is 
asked to believe that the niece provided temporary shade for baby and the 
chickens by planting a castor bean in February in order to have a tree twenty- 
five feet high a year later, and she sternly advises the errant niece to quit fibbing 
and go to church oftener, especially when the niece reports that she had to use 
a stepladder to pick her tomatoes. Though the proof grows all around the 
adopted Californians, enhancing their new home’s value at an astonishing rate, 
their enthusiastic descriptions of the size and growth of green things must be 
carefully pruned and trimmed to make them fit the mental vision of the doubting 
Thomases east of the Rockies. 

Home-making anywhere is an art, but in those regions where the handle 
of the snow and the coal shovel takes on a shiny polish from frequent use, 
where sore throats and frozen water-pipes need hot bandages in the middle of 
cold nights, the practise of this art usually carries a sentence of hard labor 
with it. Los Angeles, by eliminating a large part of the hardest drudgery, has 
made the art a pleasure and a joy that has a cash besides an esthetic value. 

Discovered for all practical purposes only twenty-five years ago, Los 
Angeles started out with slight excuse for existing at all. It had neither trade 
nor a harbor; its limited water-supply seemed to restrict its growth beyond a 
certain point; there were grave doubts in the minds of many residents whether 
the country could support much more than the scanty population it had. Few 
cities in the country had better reasons for not growing than Los Angeles thirty 
years ago. That Los Angeles, despite these obstacles, became the second 
largest city on the Pacific Coast is due partly to the beauty of its climate and 
location, but in a still greater degree to the untiring, enlightened energy of the 
men who were attracted by the charm of sky and landscape. By making 
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capital out of climate and scenery, these men were not only able to build a great 
city of beautiful homes, but they also rebuilt, broadened and deepened the 
foundations upon which the greater community was to rest. 

In the beginning these men, knowing that their climate could scarcely be 
improved upon this side of the pearly gates, discovered that weather, like any 
other commodity, must be brought to the attention of prospective buyers if it 
is to be turned into coin. To get this attention and attract buyers they began 
the longest, most thorough and systematic advertising campaign ever under- 





taken by a live community. Expense had no terrors for them. When the 
Alaska gold excitement was at its height, the Los Angeles chamber of commerce 
determined to let the embryo millionaires imprisoned in the arctic night on the 
frozen Yukon know all about the long, sunny winter days of California. It 
cost a dollar a pound to disseminate this knowledge among the ‘sourdoughs’ by 
means of pamphlets and dogsleds, but the large number of Alaskans that 
subsequently made their homes in Los Angeles fully justified the expense. 
Having put out the bait of beauty and climate and started the rush of home- 
seekers, the men responsible for the influx were surprised and worried by its 








ever-increasing proportions. Looking ahead a few years, they could see the 
thirst of the growing multitudes surpass the means of quenching it. Unless 
something was done, they perceived that the size of the available water-supply 
would automatically and absolutely stop further expansion when the number 
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A charming contrast to the box-house of conventionality. This eight-room bungalow, with sleeping 

porch above the main roof, cost $5500 
with which to check the too exuberant growth of the calla lily hedge; glancing 
from the letter to the carefully nurtured and tended potted plants on the 
window ledge, she obstinately refuses to credit fuchsias with the height of five 
feet and the girth of a bush, and she will not follow her niece through the 
geranium jungles of the California garden. She grows indignant when she is 
asked to believe that the niece provided temporary shade for baby and the 
chickens by planting a castor bean in February in order to have a tree twenty- 
five feet high a year later, and she sternly advises the errant niece to quit fibbing 
and go to church oftener, especially when the niece reports that she had to use 
a stepladder to pick her tomatoes. Though the proof grows all around the 
adopted Californians, enhancing their new home’s value at an astonishing rate, 
their enthusiastic descriptions of the size and growth of green things must be 
carefully pruned and trimmed to make them fit the mental vision of the doubting 
Thomases east of the Rockies. 

Home-making anywhere is an art, but in those regions where the handle 
of the snow and the coal shovel takes on a shiny polish from frequent use, 
where sore throats and frozen water-pipes need hot bandages in the middle of 
cold nights, the practise of this art usually carries a sentence of hard labor 
with it. Los Angeles, by eliminating a large part of the hardest drudgery, has 
made the art a pleasure and a joy that has a cash besides an esthetic value. 

Discovered for all practical purposes only twenty-five years ago, Los 
Angeles started out with slight excuse for existing at all. It had neither trade 
nor a harbor; its limited water-supply seemed to restrict its growth beyond a 
certain point; there were grave doubts in the minds of many residents whether 
the country could support much more than the scanty population it had. Few 
cities in the country had better reasons for not growing than Los Angeles thirty 
years ago. That Los Angeles, despite these obstacles, became the second 
largest city on the Pacific Coast is due partly to the beauty of its climate and 
location, but in a still greater degree to the untiring, enlightened energy of the 
men who were attracted by the charm of sky and landscape. By making 
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capital out of climate and scenery, these men were not only able to build a great 
city of beautiful homes, but they also rebuilt, broadened and deepened the 
foundations upon which the greater community was to rest. 

In the beginning these men, knowing that their climate could scarcely be 
improved upon this side of the pearly gates, discovered that weather, like any 
other commodity, must be brought to the attention of prospective buyers if it 
is to be turned into coin. To get this attention and attract buyers they began 
the longest, most thorough and systematic advertising campaign ever under- 





taken by a live community. Expense had no terrors for them. When the 
Alaska gold excitement was at its height, the Los Angeles chamber of commerce 
determined to let the embryo millionaires imprisoned in the arctic night on the 
frozen Yukon know all about the long, sunny winter days of California. It 
cost a dollar a pound to disseminate this knowledge among the ‘sourdoughs’ by 
means of pamphlets and dogsleds, but the large number of Alaskans that 
subsequently made their homes in Los Angeles fully justified the expense. 
Having put out the bait of beauty and climate and started the rush of home- 
seekers, the men responsible for the influx were surprised and worried by its 








ever-increasing proportions. Looking ahead a few years, they could see the 
thirst of the growing multitudes surpass the means of quenching it. Unless 
something was done, they perceived that the size of the available water-supply 
would automatically and absolutely stop further expansion when the number 
of inhabitants reached four hundred thousand. 

Faith can move mountains. In the case of Los Angeles, the faith of the 
inhabitants in the destiny of their city moved a river, moved it two hundred and 
fifty miles across deserts and through high ranges that its water might enable 
the community to grow upon a sound foundation of moisture into the million- 
population class. As an engineering feat the titanic aqueduct stands in a class 
by itself, but its greater significance lies in the unanimity of the vote by which 
the people of Los Angeles decided to take upon themselves a bond burden of 
twenty-five millions, not for pressing present needs but solely to make possible 
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Simple, natural materials, effective lines and colors have produced a harmonious effect in this $2500 home 
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the greater city of the future. Barely six months after the announcement of the 
stupendous project this vote was taken. 

The same enlightened faith that solved the fresh-water problem helped Los 
Angeles to deal with the salt-water question intelligently. Though inland 
twenty miles from tidewater, the city pushed a long arm out to the ocean, 
annexed two towns.and built a harbor that is bringing it in touch with the 
great routes of the world’s commerce. 

To be in touch with trade routes profits no city unless it has something to 
do commerce with. The growth of Los Angeles and its tributary territory, 
linked to it by the most comprehensive steam and electric systems in the West, 
filled the holds of the incoming ships and freight-cars. Soil, climate and fac- 
tories provided outbound cargoes, the loading, unloading and distributing 
redounding to the greater profit of the Los Angeles jobbers and wholesalers. 

Some twelve years ago a manufacturer in the middle West retired, came to 
Los Angeles and spent a couple of years in building a beautiful home. The 
home finished, he cast about for other means to keep busy and naturally drifted 
back into the manufacturing business, establishing a small plant. When the 
plant was in operation, the large size and low cost of its output, compared with 
eastern results, astonished the owner. He found that climate, entering the 
buildings day after day, winter and summer, through wide open, large windows 
and doors kept his workmen fresher, reduced the loss due to premature fatigue 
and enhanced the quality of the product. To-day the Los Angeles plant has a 
larger capacity than the parent establishment in the middle West, and the 
influence of climate upon working efficiency has been one of the strongest 
arguments used by Los Angeles in its endeavor to attract industries that will 
provide work for the expected million inhabitants. 

Of great civilizations there have been two: the one of white marble under 
the serene blue sky of the Mediterranean, the era which emphasized the delight 
in and enjoyment of the craftsman’s and the artist’s completed work, and the 
civilization of red brick and gray sandstone under a drab sky, the period in 
which mankind worships the process of producing rather than enjoying the 
product. Isit impossible, that, out of a blending of the two, out of the ancient 
joy of living and the modern glory of producing, there should arise a new civiliza- 
tion on the blessed plains and in the sunny valleys of the Southwest, a civilization 
employing efficient methods of production to revive the love of beauty that was 
the soul of Greece? 























































In the heart of Bungalow Land, where home-making is a pleasure and an art 














ROUND the last bend of Musquasepi, 
where the sight of the waves of 
Caribou Lake dancing on the bar 
outside gladdens the hearts of 
the boatmen toiling upstream, 
came the panting crew of the york boat 
Loseis, bent almost double in their harness, 
slipping and scrambling in the ooze of the 
shore and smashing through the bushes, 
now up on top of.the cut bank, now thigh 
deep in the river Behind them trailed the 
long thin tracking-line, dropping in the 
water as they met an obstruction, pulling 
taut as they forged ahead, and at the end of 
the line was the prow of Losezs, swinging 
lazily around the bend like a gigantic duck 
‘Maud 5S.” (Modest) and the other pole 
men were braced on top of her cargo fending 
her off the bank, and standing on his tiny 
deck astern, Hooliam the steersman was 
pulling her head around with his long sweep 
Upon catching sight of Hooliam, Nanesis 
Macgregor, who had been watching for 
eleven days, fled from her place of conceal- 
ment among the willows and hid herself 
in the tepee of her father as befitted a 
modest bride-to-be. 

But the rest of the day passed, and the 
next day, and the day after that, without any 
move on the part of Hooliam to come and 
claim her; and Nanesis felt slighted. It 
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was not that she had any particular feeling 
for Hooliam as an individual*-that was not 
expected of her, but a husband is a husband 
to a girl in the north, as elsewhere So 
Nanesis lay wide eyed each mght in the 
slumbering circle around the tepee fire, 
listening to the heart disquieting chant of 
the boatmen in camp on the river-bank, 
and waiting breathlessly for the sound of a 
stealthy footstep in the grass outside, and a 
signal—but none was given. Hooliam, while 
they waited for a fair wind up the lake, 
preferred to play met-o wan for plugs of 
tobacco around his own camp-fire 

The Macgregors were in nothing Scotch 
save theirname This had been bequeathed 
to them by a revered ancestor, Wall-eye, or 
Wally Macgregor, the moon t-yas (white 
man) of whom supernatural tales were 
recounted 1n the tepees of the clan. A sur- 
name is something to brag about in the 
north, where common Indians have to take 
treaty from the government, while a breed, 
on proving his right to a white man’s name, 
gets land of his own, and may vote—f the 
election be not over when the news of it 
comes through. Otherwise, the Macgregors 
were as the surrounding Crees, though once 
in a while some odd moon-i-yas character- 
istic would be cropping out in the family, 
as in the case of Nanesis, who presumed to 
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have a sore heart for no more than that her 
promised husband treated her with chasten- 
ing indifference. 

It was on his way out with the Loseis that 
Hooliam had graciously signified to old 
Wall-eye Macgregor, third of the name, his 
intention of picking up Nanesis on the way 
back and carrying her up to the parson’s 
at the settlement. It was considered a fine 
match for the girl; for Hooliam owned a 
hundred and sixty acres near the settlement 
and had good credit with both traders, 
whereas the Macgregors were only humble 
fish-eaters whose one claim to distinction 
was their name; and that was not of very 
high regard outside the family tepees; yet 
Nanesis was known up and down the lake 
as a good worker, and it was aumitted 
Hooliam had chosen cannily. No one 
thought of asking Nanesis’ ideas about 
Hooliam, nor had it occurred to her to 
have any. 

As it turned out, Hooliam had by no 
means forgotten his promise; he was only 
seeking to impress his great condescension 
on Nanesis and the female Macgregors; 
Hooliam boasted that he knew how to keep 
women in their place. On the third morn- 
ing, having decided to continue his voyage 
with or without wind, he plunged the Mac- 
gregor camp into excited preparations by 
sending the little cook-boy with a message 
to Nanesis in Cree, the equivalent of: “‘Look 
sharp or she’d be left behind.” Nanesis 
had no time after that to think of her 
grievances. She was accompanied to the 
river-bank by several of her relations, each 
carrying a blanket and an ample food supply 
and all vivacious at the prospect of a journey 
up thelake. Alas for their hopes! Hooliam 
allowed Nanesis to climb aboard, then 
blandly shouldering off the other women, 
he pushed off and left them on the shore, 
despite their piteous cries of disappointment. 
By this move he felt he was letting them 
know once and for all that he was marrying 
Nanesis and not her family. As for the little 
bride, aghast at this sudden cutting-off of 
all her kin, she would have jumped over- 
board and swam back, had it not been for 
fear of her saturnine old father who desired 
the match. 

It was a cool gray morning; under the 
newly-risen sun the lake shimmered like the 
inside of a mussel shell, while to the west it 
stretched to the horizon as smooth and pale 
as the sky. Upon pulling out of the river, 








a great discussion arose aboard the Loseis 
as to whether there was any wind, and ten 
wet brown forefingers were held aloft. To 
settle it, the boxes and bales were heaped 
fore and aft, and in the clear space made 
amidships the heavy mast was laboriously 
stepped, and the great brown squaresail 
raised. It declined to belly or flap; but the 
hopeful breed boys, sick of their heavy 
sweeps, which are no more than good-sized 
trees a little flattened at one end, declared 
they smelled a wind; so they waited for it, 
lying about the boat in luxurious ease, 
tempting the wild-fowl close by imitating 
their cries and popping at them. None 
were bagged, the twenty-two caliber ‘“trade- 
gun,”’ happily for the birds, not being a very 
murderous weapon. 

Nanesis had been directed to a seat on a 
bale of blankets topping the load astern, 
where, flanked on one side by a bundle of 
washboardsand on the other by a case of elec- 
tric-oil, she remained throughout the greater 
part of the voyage. Nanesis was slenderer 
than the run of brown maidens, and there 
was a wistful harmony in her face, whict. 
forced the gossips to allow that she was a 
pretty girl, if one was looking for that; 
prettiness in a wife is a moon-i-yas idea, and 
their notions about women are crazy. Why, 
they do not beat them! Nanesis’ wedding 
outfit consisted of a bright blue skirt, from 
under the hem of which her little feet in 
silk-worked moccasins hung over the side 
of the bale, a fine red satin waist much 
gathered and frilled, and a thick gray shawl. 
Her glossy black hair was drawn tightly 
back, outlining the shape of her head, and 
hung in two thick braids, and she was known 
for the redness of her cheeks—another 
heritage from her moon-i-yas progenitor. 
Her white blood had not kept her from 
acquiring the Cree way of keeping herself 
to herself; from the earliest age tears and 
bewailing are discouraged in a girl child, 
and the face of Nanesis, cut off from all she 
knew, expressed a complete blank. She 
sat on her bale holding her bundles in her 
lap and looking neither to right nor left; 
she was a maiden none the less, and all 
alone in a boatload of strange rude men she 
was as scared and desperate inside as any 
moon-i-yas girl could have been. 

Hooliam, as they lay idle on the opaline 
lake, stood swinging his enormous sweep 
from side to side, though there was no excuse 
for steering. He was a small man, already 
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somewhat withered, a typical specimen of 
the unwholesome weedy breed of the settle- 
ments. Man to man, he was not highly 
regarded, though his possessions were 
respected; he was apt to avoid the eyes of his 
crew in issuing orders and prone not to see 
insubordination. His lordly way with women 
was therefore quite natural; just now he 
was affecting a fine disregard of a feminine 
presence on board, though the white shirt, 
the orange satin handkerchief and the 
pointed patent-leather shoes which hurt him 
cruelly told their own tale. With a large 
celluloid campaign button in his coat and 
a gigantic brass watch-chain across his 
stomach, Hooliam plumed himself on his 
citified appearance. He was forever draw- 
ing out his loud-voiced brass watch to study 
and wind and shake it. His anxiety about 
the minutes might have seemed a little 
excessive since the Loseis was eleven days 
late, but Hooliam did not tell time by 
his watch; to a breed a watch is purely 
a personal adornment to be freely dis- 
played and probably he never quite under- 
stands why it is supposed to be kept in a 
pocket. 

Forward of the mast the breed boys 
chattered and guffawed in great content- 
ment. The entertainment was chiefly sup- 
plied by Maud S., who was also showing off 
with the tail of an eye on Nanesis. Maud S. 
was a youth of twenty or thereabout, short 
and very square of frame. He had stiff 
black hair growing “pompadour,” and in 
his brown skin as distinguished from the 
copper of his companions, there was a yel- 
lowish tinge, which Maud S. claimed with 
pride was owing to his having had a “‘coon”’ 
in his ancestry. Among the simple fish- 
eaters it was not well understood what a 
coon was; but according to Maud S. it was 
much more honorable to have one in the 
family than a mere moon-i-yas. Maud S. 
had the preternaturally grave face of the 
funny man, and he kept the other boys 
rocking with laughter at his songs, his jokes 
and his imitations of moon-i-yas talk. He 
was quite a man of the world, having made 
half a dozen trips ‘‘outside;’”’ he could play 
the fiddle, and he could dance the Red river 
jig with a pan of water on his head. Un- 
fortunately, Nanesis was too sere of heart 
all morning to give the plays of this accom- 
plished youth any attention. 

When at last a breeze did spring up it 
was lunch time, and of course eating is 
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eating whichever way the wind blows. 
They grounded the Loseis offshore and 
waded in with pans and pails. Nanesis 
was like to have gone without lunch, for she 
could not bear to wet her new moccasins; 
no more could she bring herself to wade 
barefoot in the sight of the crew. Hooliam 
left her strictly to her own devices; but after 
awhile a pair of beady black eyes saw her 
dilemma, and a broad back was silently 
offered at the side of the boat for her con- 
veyance ashore. It was Maud S. Nanesis 
modestly retired to a little distance from the 
circle around the fire and sat down under 
a bush. Later, the tea being well boiled 
and the dried moose meat stewed a little 
less tough than moccasins, when they set to 
she was overlooked again; for it was taken 
as a matter of course that she would push 
her way forward and seize what she could 
get after the men had helped themselves. 
Nanesis would sooner have starved. How- 
ever in the end a cup and plate were shyly 
thrust at her around the bush, and she saw 
Maud S. received back in the circle with 
derisive jibes at his extraordinary gallantry. 
Thereafter when she could safely do so, 
she watched this young man with an interest 
new to her. 

' At night Nanesis was abandoned again. 
An outward-bound york boat had been 
discovered lying in a creek, and excited by 
the prospect of a night of gaming with a new 
crowd, they had run the Loseis on a bar and 
scrambled ashore through water up to their 
middles. Hooliam went with the rest, 
leaving his boat and his bride to shift for 
themselves during the night. This time he 
had left dried meat and a piece of bannock 
for Nanesis, and had curtly ordered her to 
remain on board. When the sun dropped 
into the lake she was still sitting on her bale 
of blankets staring dumbly at the water 
and picturing the scene in front of her 
father’s tepee at the same hour: her ugly 
kind old mother bending over the pot, the 
children getting in everyone’s way, even the 
grim figure of her father smoking his pipe 
was wreathed in tenderness. The pungent 
odor of kinni-kinnick was in Nanesis’ 
nostrils; she saw the day’s catch hung on 
racks in the smoke of the fire, the new tepee 
with its smoked brown top, and the sweet 
grass stretching all around. A sickness of 
the heart seized her; she caught up the food 
Hooliam had left her and passionately flung 
it into the lake. 
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As it grew dark, fear was added to the 
weight of lonesomeness in the girl’s breast. 
Down the shore a coyote was howling like 
the soul of a bad red skin; nearer a loon 
mocked her with its idiotic peal of laughter; 
and the vast shadowy lake seemed to be 
full of dread presences. Nanesis turned her 
back on the ghostly water and pulling her 
shawl over her head looked determinedly 
at the fire across the sand. Her situation 
was not without its material dangers too; 
the sun had gone down in a parted tent of 
crimson rain, dark clouds were now heaping 
over his bed, and the Loseis, with her fore- 
foot on the reef, was exposed to all the winds 
of heaven. When it became quite dark the 
bright and sociable glow of the distant fire 
seemed to mock the hungry and solitary 
girl. The figures of the men playing met-o- 
wan, beating the stick-kettle and stuffing 
themselves with food, were plainly outlined 
to her. At intervals they raised the invari- 
able strident chant of the Crees, which as it 
stole across the water, made Nanesis live 
‘again through all the cheerful nights at 
home, when she sat among her own people, 
well-fed, secure and untroubled. Piercing 
shrill the song begins, with a rapid beat of 
the stick-kettle to accompany like running 
feet; then falling, pausing, lifting on a heart- 
breaking note, falling again to deep and 
slow, while the stick-kettle throbs like a 
human heart; over and over they repeated 
it until the heart of the listening Nanesis 
near burst with her sickness for home. 

Suddenly her sharp ears detected a light 
splashing near the shore, which gradually 
merged into the heavier continuous splash 
of a man wading into deepening water. 
Someone was coming out to the boat; and 
Nanesis, immediately on the alert against 
a real danger, threw off her shawl and groped 
in the boat for a weapon. She thought of 
the villainous-looking Xavier, who had eyed 
ier furtively throughout the day; likewise 
of Hooliam, her promised husband; and of 
the two thoughts the second nerved her arm 
the stronger for defense. Her searching 
hands struck a boat pole, which she raised, 
keeping her eyes on the small light patch 
that denoted a face drawing near. 

But it was not the hideous Xavier, neither 
was it Hooliam; the patch on the water 
resolved itself into the broad lineaments of 
Maud S. with his droll grin, and Nanesis 
dropped the pole. He ranged alongside 
and stood hip-deep in the water below her; 






his elbows were pressed against his ribs, 
his gun was slung over his shoulder 

“Hello!” he said cheerfully. 

“Hello!” Nanesis bashfully returned. 

Carefully guarding what it was he had 
beneath his coat, he put forth a hand and 
they gravely shook. 

“‘We had fresh 
impressively. 

‘Rabbit! said Nanesis, affecting scorn. 

‘““Nomoya!”’ cried Maud S. gleefully; 
**Woosa!” 

Nanesis’ hungry mouth watered. 

“T won the nose at play,’ continued 
Maud S., inserting a hand beneath his coat 
and producing a parcel wrapped in a hand- 
kerchief. He held it up. ‘For you,” he 
said. 

The breast of the lonesome and neglected 
Nanesis lifted with gratitude; she had no 
words -to voice it, and only snatched the 
prized titbit out of Maud S.’ hands; but he 
understood. It was still hot. From inside 
his coat under the other elbow he next 
produced a round, white bannock, likewise 
warm from the fire, and tossed it into 
Nanesis’ lap. He swung himself into the 
boat, and squeezing the water out of his 
clothes, sat beside her on the bale, but not 
close enough to get her wet. 

‘Have you eaten ?”’ asked Nanesis politely. 

“T can always eat moose,” confessed 
Maud S. 

So the moose nose and the bannock were 
scrupulously divided with Maud S.’ knife, 
and they ate happily and in silence, passing 
the knife back and forth. Maud S. edged 
along the: bale and leaned his shoulder 
warmly against Nanesis, and she did not 
draw away. 

“Ah mi-wa-san!” said Nanesis at last, 
with a sigh of repletion. 

Maud S. jumped down off the bale, and 
commenced tossing around the cargo in the 
stern, displaying under Nanesis’ admiring 
eyes an energy truly reckless. It presently 
appeared that he was making a shelter for 
Nanesis; and when he was through, a regu- 
lar little cave was revealed, with a roof of 
sailcloth and a hole for a door. Nanesis 
was delighted. 

“No storm now,” said Maud S. with a 
glance at the clearing sky. ‘I must go or 
the boys will look for me.” 

Nanesis’ heart sank; she put forth her 
hand toward him in the dark. 

“You afraid to stay alone?” he asked. 


meat!’’ he announced 











































Nanesis put her hand on the tiller, next to Maud S.’ hand 
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She hung her head. 

“Take my gun,” said Maud S., unslinging 
the weapon. “‘She’s loaded. If anything 
scare you, shoot her off and I will come.” 

When he let himself overboard, she leaned 
her head and shoulders out of the hole that 
served her cabin for both window and door 
and Maud S. standing in the water beside 
her, showed her how the moon-i-yas says 
good-night to his girl. Nanesis said it was 
a good way. Then he splashed off to the 
shore, leaving her with tingling lips and 
dreamy eyes. She listened with bent head 
until she heard him come padding out on 
the sand; then with a sigh she rolled herself 
in her shawl and fell asleep, clasping Maud 
S.’ gun to her breast like a doll. Nanesis 
Macgregor was cured of her homesickness. 

Throughout the next day their voyage 
was much the same; the crew pulled at their 
heavy sweeps for a while, then with great 
labor shifted the cargo, stepped the mast 
and raised the sail. But the wind blew every 
way except from behind, so they could not 
sail; the possibilities of trimming and tack- 
ing not being understood on Caribou Lake, 
the mast had to be hung over the side again 
and the sweeps run out. With these changes 
and all the discussion they caused, likewise 
their several ‘‘spells’ on shore to eat, 
progress was slow. During the afternoon 
Hooliam’s conscience, which had given him 
no trouble during their month’s journey 
hitherto, suddenly became active at the near 
prospect of an interview with his employer 
at the settlement; he was seized with a panic 
of haste and announced they would travel 
all night. 

At nightfall a fair breeze sprang up at last, 
the sail was raised again, and all hands 
knocked off to sleep except Maud S., who 
took the tiller. When Hooliam crawled 
under the sailcloth with the rest, Nanesis, 
in response to a grin of invitation, abandoned 
her bale of blankets for a seat farther 
astern, where she, too, could put a hand on 
the tiller, next to Maud S.’ hand. The 
moon, a great globe of pale orange, started 
her climb up the eastern sky, and the lake 
lay dreaming in a luminous haze. The 
Loseis, with her single dark wing, sailed 
silently over the water like some fabulous 
bird of night; the flecks of foam floating by 
under the counter were the only evidences 
to the steersman that she moved at all. For 
the first time on the journey every jabberer, 
every chanter, every stick-kettle was stilled. 


For a long time Maud S. and Nanesis 
were silent too; then he began to sing to her, 
not singing as the Crees understand it, but 
an “outside” song: “On the Banks of the 
Wabash,” which spoke powerfully to the 
moon-i-yas strain in the veins of Nanesis 
Macgregor. He followed it with other and 
more rollicking ditties: ‘“‘Just Because She 
Made Dem Goo-Goo Eyes,” which Nanesis 
understood perfectly when the words were 
translated, and ‘“To-ra-ra-hoom-de-ay”’ with 
words in Cree. Maud S. topped the songs 
with stories of outside: about the great 
houses of the moon-i-yas people made of 
stones and burnt clay, higher than the 
highest trees, and inside as much finer than 
the parson’s parlor as that was finer than a 
fish-eater’s shack; then about the long rows 
of stores bursting with all manner of fine 
goods, and about the rushing fire-breathing 
locomotives, pulling strings of elegant 
wagons with velvet seats across the country 
as fast as the wild duck flies. Nanesis 
thought she had never heard better stories, 
though privately she reserved her belief. 

Teller and listener were so much inter- 
ested, they failed to observe the swift gather- 
ing of one of the violent thunderstorms 
which menace Caribou Lake during the 
summer. The clouds rose up from all 
around the western horizon, and flinging 
long ragged streamers across the zenith, 
let the storm upon them, while the moon 
still shone serenely in the east. Their first 
warning came with a dazzling flash and a 
sharp crack of thunder close to, and Maud 
S. had scarcely time to let the sail clatter 
down before the preliminary blast of the 
coming tempest smote them in the face. 
Of. the crew who were instantly aroused, 
some fell on the sail and secured it, while 
others ran out sweeps and pulled for the 
beach. Grounding, they pulled the Loseis 
up as far as they could budge the deeply- 
laden craft, and driving a stake into the 
bottom of the lake on either side the stern, 
lashed her rudder-post between. Then all 
at once the rain was let loose in driving 
sheets, accompanied by a blinding and 
deafening cannonade, and all hands dived 
under the sailcloths for shelter. 

The sea rose as if by magic, and within a 
few minutes the planks of the Loseis were 
shuddering from stern to stem under the 
blows of the waves, as they came crashing 
ashore. The heavy stakes they had driven 
were lifted as easily as pins are drawn from 
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“Come!” said Hooliam peremptorily 
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a cushion; she swung broadside to the shore, 
and, as the waves caught her full under the 
counter, beat heavily on the stones, while 
sheets of spray were driven clean over her. 
No one on board needed to be told that a 
very little of such pounding as this would be 
enough to separate every plank of the bur- 
dened boat from her ribs, and one by one 
the crew crept out from under the covers 
and stood about in the furious downpour 
waiting to be told what to do; but Hooliam 
seemed to be dazed. The lightning was 
almost continuous, showing up the wild 
waste of water lakeward and the writhing 
trees on the shore with terrible vividness. 
There was a splitting crash immediately 
overhead, and for an instant the mast and 
the wet stay ropes were wreathed in blue 
flame. With a scream of fright, Hooliam 
dived under the sailcloth again, and was 
seen no more. 

Maud S. arose to the occasion. ‘‘We 
must pull her around the point,”’ he shouted 
above the noise-of the storm. 

The willing breed boys, glad of any word 
of authority, leaped into the water and put 
their shoulders under the shoreward gun- 
wale of the york boat and heaved her off. 
When she floated, four ran ahead along the 
shore with the tracking-line and bent their 
backs in the harness, while the other four, 
measuring their sinews against the crashing 
blows of the waves, held her off the stones. 
When, under the influence of the pull, she 
started to move, these four scrambled on 
board and held her off the shore with their 
poles. Nanesis, regardless of the rain, was 
braced in the stern, watching Maud S.’ 
herculean exertions and longing to help, 
for she was strong. As the boat began to 
make headway she saw her chance; she ran 
out the long sweep through its ring in the 
stern-post and put the whole weight of her 
body into keeping the bow offshore. Maud 
S., whose blazing eyes were everywhere at 
once, found time to yell a word of approval 
at her—whereupon Nanesis was glad of 
the storm. 

So foot by foot they crawled along a lee 
shore, the four men on the end of the towing- 
line digging their moccasins into the earth 
and painfully straightening their legs under 
the pull; those on board braced horizontally 
against their poles. Whenever, in spite 
of their efforts, she was driven on the 
beach, the four of one accord dropped their 
poles, and leaping overboard, shoved her off 





with their shoulders. The little cook-boy, 
lying flat in the bow, half-submerged in 
spray, screamed back word of rocks in their 
course, and Nanesis pulled desperately at 
her immense sweep; they were doing men’s 
work too. As for Captain Hooliam, he 
never gave a sign of life, except once, when 
someone stepped on him, a hollow groan 
issued from beneath the sailcloth. 

How they ever got her through the boiling 
sea off the point none could have told; by 
that time they were like nothing but insen- 
sate machines, blindly pitting their strength 
against a gigantic inhuman, hostile power. 
No more orders were given; they strove by 
instinct without regarding each other. 
A long broken reef ran out beyond the point, 
over which they had to drag her somehow. 
Upon reaching it they were enveloped in a 
very cloud of spray, and the bottom of the 
old Loseis gave with sickening heaves on the 
stones. There was once when the men on 
the tracking-line laboring around the top 
of the bank in a place where it was steep, 
were all four by a heave of the boat, jerked 
into the lake; they picked themselves up 
and struggled on through the breakers. 
Again, Maud S.’ pole suddenly snapping off 
short, he pitched head first overboard. In 
an instant he had climbed aboard again, 
and finding another pole, took up his 
position with blood mixing in the rain on 
his face. 

Inch by inch they were always making 
progress, and at last a wave greater than 
any of its predecessors, lifted the Loseis 
clear of the rocks, and rolling on, left her 
in a blessed calm. For some moments 
dazed and incredulous they continued to 
struggle, then gradually it was borne in on 
them that all their dangers were past. 
Their destination lay at the head of the bay 
in which they now found themselves. By 
the time they beached her again the rain 
had moderated; and wet clothes and all, 
they dropped where they stood and slept 
the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

Next morning the sun was shining glori- 
ously, and under a strong west wind the 
sapphire lake was capped with snowy foam. 
Hooliam was early astir, and in order to 
carry off the consciousness of his pusilla- 
nimity the night before, issued his orders 
loudly and impatiently. The crew openly 
grinned and suited themselves about obey- 
ing. More than once in their answers to 
Hooliam, Nanesis caught a certain moon-i- 
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yas phrase, the sound of which pleased her: 
a satisfying phrase, so brief, forcible and 
insulting, there could be no doubt of its 
purport. Hooliam writhed and grinned 
horridly whenever he heard it. Nanesis 
stored it up for her own use. 

Hooliam was extra finely gotten up for 
his wedding, having added to his costume 
of the day before a red cock’s feather in his 
hat-band, a second brass chain around his 
neck, and a gold-embroidered waistcoat. 
Nanesis, notwithstanding she provided the 
excuse for all this magnificence, he still 
loftily ignored; yet it was to be observed 
he strutted diligently up and down before 
her, where she sat on the sand letting her 
skirt dry in the sun, and frequently turned 
himself about that she might miss no detail. 
What Nanesis thought of it all was not 
visible in her demure brown face; privately 
her spirit was filled with a great calm, as a 
result of half a dozen words exchanged with 
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Maud S. when they met upon staggering 
sleepily ashore. 

When the last of the freight was piled on 
the beach, Hooliam, delicately flicking the 
dust off his trousers with one of the silk 
handkerchiefs, affected to see Nanesis for the 
first. Carelessly nodding to her to follow, 
he set off in the direction of the settlement. 
Nanesis rose, shaking her skirt, but made no 
move to follow. Hooliam was compelled to 
stop, which he did with a very ill grace. 

“Come!” he said peremptorily. 

Nanesis, hanging her head and glancing 
sidewise, saw Maud S. hurrying to her 
support; whereupon she raised her head and 
looked the scowling Hooliam square in the 
eye. The telling phrase she had heard was 
on her tongue’s tip; she did not know what 
it meant but the sound of it suited the 
occasion. 

““Ah, chase yourself!’’ said Nanesis Mac- 
gregor in purest Manhattanese. 











To a Transplanted Poppy 


By ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELL 


Oh! yellow western flower transplanted here, 
To dream of breezy foothills lying brown 
And hazy in the autumn of the year, 
I know your spirit wanders up and down, 
Restless as is my own—yet day by day 
You bravely meet these stormy skies of gray. 


Then teach me patience, little one—to grow 
Into the upward air, though alien skies 

Hang chill above, and tempests sweep me low; 
I would have faith as fair to help me rise, 

Stronger and fitter when the storms abate, 


Above the bleak environs of my fate. 
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Dame Holiday—Her Rime 


By Wituram R. BENET 


No such a name as Holiday I thought me to have found 
Till I went forth this holy day beyond the city’s round 
Of mills and wheels and marts and bells 
Where the smoke shrouds and clamor swells, 
And wandered to the ground 
Of Holiday, Dame Holiday, 
Dressed in her best Dame Holiday, 
And in a fair compound! 
For grasses green and grasses blue 
Made o’er her dancing plat for new 
And arching skies of lovelier hue 
Walled round her dancing ground! 
No such a name as Holiday? She hath her acres yet! 
In cramosie and taffeta, and pranked with blooms, to laugh at a 
Poor city dullard blinking small, she foots her dewy-wet 
And sun-warm pastures, courtesying sweet, with budding lips and twinkling feet ! 


She whirled me through a merry dance—Dame Holiday her clown! 


The fields reeled round our whirling waltz, the sun shook, laughing 


down; 
And odors out of Araby and gems and blooms of dream No s 
Swirled from her tumbled gracious gown with glow and glint and Gos 


gleam! 


I crowned myself of holiday 
With sesame and rue. 
The world oped gates that holy day In ( 
And nature passed me through! 
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Old grandsire mountains leant their knees, and I was companied by trees 
To gaze upon the wrestling seas 
And look beyond the view! 


At Acre and Byzantium were wonders shown of old 4 

From looms, from mines, from vats, from vines rich spoils and manifold, / 
But Holiday had wand for more yi 
Than ever man had seen before a 

If that the truth were told! : 


The little gnomes that work in mines, the folk of glades and trees, 
And butterflies like Valentines, and boist’rous birds and bees 
We gathered for our retinue to dance and prance the hours through i| 
With mystery and history and worlds beyond the view! 


This rime be just for holiday. The world was colored then! 
The clouds went marching up the blue like hosts of fighting men. 4] 
I carol out of tune and time 

In vagrom wise a random rime— 
Let fall my scrawling pen— 


And reach my arms to Holiday, Dame Holiday, Dame Holiday— 


Through walls to float to Holiday from moil and toil and 
1g men! 
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No such a name as Holiday? This let the Rime be worth: 
Go search for Mistress Holiday the ends of all the earth! 
Then, an’ you find her dancing there 
In her wide countryside— 
And such rare sun and green and air as did to me betide 
Then, an’ you find her warm and rare 
In God’s great garden-place— 
Tell her I found her fond and fair, and that I loved her face! 
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The Largest Dry-Dock on the Pacific—Opening of the Mammoth Dry-Dock 
at Mare Island Adds Much to the Means of Defense of the Pacific— 
The Largest Battleships can now be Repaired on the Pacific Coast 


By H. A. Evans 


Naval Constructor, United States Navy 


T is no longer true that there is no dry- 

dock on the Pacific Coast capable of 

taking our latest type of battleships. 

Battleships of the Dreadnought class 

can now be docked at the Mare Island 
Navy-Yard. This dock will accommodate 
any battleship afloat. 

The magnificent concrete and masonry 
dock at the yard was opened on March 14, 
1910. There was no ceremony to mark the 
event. When the large armored cruiser, 
South Dakota, was quietly hauled into the 
new dock, there was nothing to show that 
anything unusual was taking place. Yet 
the event was one of great importance; of 
importance not only to the navy-yard and 
the city of Vallejo, but of importance to the 
entire Pacific Coast. 

Rear-Admiral T. S. Phelps, Jr., was in 
command of the yard during the construc- 
tion of the new dock and was in command 
when the dock was formally opened. His 
father, also a rear-admiral, was in command 
when dry-dock No. 1 was opened on Octo- 
ber 30, 1886. From that time the Phelps 
family has been identified with Mare Island 
and has. worked for its advancement. It is 
but a slight reward that both docks should 
have the name “Phelps” engraved on the 
stone at the head. 

The old receiving ship, Independence, 
now lying moored at the head of the new 
dock, has twice served to test the strength 
of dry-docks at Mare Island. No one seeing 
this old ship as she is to-day, housed over, 
resembling Noah’s Ark, and serving as a 
huge floating boarding-house, would im- 
agine that she had once been a magnificent 
warship. She was built in 1812 and was 
the last of her class of warships. Originally 
she was a four-decker, but a year later one 
deck was razed. In 1854 this vessel was 


used to test the new sectional dry-dock and 
again in 1886 she was used to test the new 
stone dock. Her weight, however, would 
give no test to the dock recently completed. 
This dock was built for the huge battleships 
of to-day, with their enormous concen- 
trated weights, and it would require one 
of the largest to provide a proper test. 
There are no battleships on the Pacific, and 
the South Dakota, a California built armored 
cruiser, was used for the test. The docking 
was accomplished. without a hitch and the 
test indicated that the heaviest battleships 
can be docked with perfect safety. 

The opening of this large dock marks 
an important epoch in the history of the 
Mare Island Navy-Yard and the city of 
Vallejo. In the past the navy-yard has 
been badly handicapped for lack of facilities 
for-docking large ships. There was but one 
dock at the yard. This dock, when com- 
pleted, was considered one of the finest in 
the world. It has proved its worth but is 
entirely too small for the huge warships 
recently built. The Charleston class of 
armored cruisers are the largest warships 
that can be docked in this dock. There are 
at present in the Pacific eight large armored 
cruisers, none of which can be docked in 
this dock. Four of these, the West Virginia, 
Maryland, California and South Dakota 
repair regularly at Mare Island. In the 
past it has been necessary to dock these ships 
in a private dock at Hunter’s Point or to 
send them to the government dock at the 
Puget Sound Navy-Yard. 

The expense of docking in a private dock 
is considerable, while the cost of coal to 
make the trip to Puget Sound is even more. 
Not only is the expense under these con- 
ditions large, but docking away from the 
home repair yard causes delay in the repairs. 
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Oftentimes repairs which 
require considerable time 
are necessary and these 
repairs can best be made 
at the home repair yard. 
None of the battleships 
of the battleship fleet 
could dock at Mare Island 
and all were docked at 
Bremerton and Hunter’s 
Point. The opening of 
dry-dock No. 2 puts Mare 
Island on an equal foot- 
ing with the largest yards 
inthe country. Hereafter 
all work required on any 
vessels of the fleet can be 
carried out without diffi- 
culty and with expedition. 
This means that in future 
more work will come to 
the yard, the payroll will 
be larger, more money 
will be spent by the officers and men, and the 
city of Vallejo will be greatly benefited. The 
completion of this dock is also of much im- 
portance to the entire Pacific Coast, as ade- 
quate docking facilities for the fleet are an 
important factor in the defense of the Pacific. 

The Pacific Coast has repeatedly requested 
the assignment of battleships to the Pacific 
Fleet. It is not generally known that there 
have not been facilities on the Pacific Coast 
for caring for battleships. There was not 
a dock on the Pacific that would take re- 
cently built battleships. There were only 
two docks that would take the moderate size 
battleships. In the new Mare Island dock 
the deficiency is in a measure 
supplied. 

It is often overlooked that 
repair facilities are as impor- 
tant as battleships. A fleet of 
battleships will be of little 
value unless adequate repair 
stations with large docks are 
provided. Additional large 
docks are much needed and 
these will be provided in the 
near future. A large dock 





battleships is now under con- 
struction at the Puget Sound Navy-Yard. 
The last Congress made liberal appropri- 
ations to build a large dock, and to begin 
the construction of a navy-yard at Pearl 
Harbor. There is no doubt that further 





Rear-Admiral T. S. Phelps, Jr., ; 
in command of the dock during construction 





Francis B. Smith, 2 
capable of taking the heaviest chief engincer, who supervised the then pumped out, the crib sus- 


construction of the dock 
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appropriations will be 
provided for making the 
Pearl Harbor Navy- Yard 
a great repair station. 
The construction of the 
new dock at Mare Island 
has not been an easy 
task. Many difficulties 
have been encountered 
and one important dock 
company lost a _ large 
amount of money and 
was finally forced to give 
up the undertaking. The 
dock was authorized 
about ten years ago and 
a contract was made for 
the construction work. 
Owing to unforeseen dif- 
ficulties encountered be- 
cause of the treacherous 
nature of the soil, the con- 
tracting company hardly 
made more tnan a beginning before they 
abandoned the work. After considerable 
delay a new contract was made with the 
Scofield Construction Company of Phila- 
delphia. The Chief Engineer of this com- 
pany, Mr. Francis B. Smith, had consider- 
able experience in dock construction and had 
just completed for the government a large 
dry-dock at the Philadelphia Navy-Yard. 
Mr. Smith realized the difficulties of the 
undertaking and attacked the problem in 
a unique way. He knew that if he followed 
the usual methods, he, too, would record a 
failure. The site of the dock was sub- 
merged, and dredged with a suction dredge 
to a uniform depth of forty 
feet. Over twelve thousand 
piles were then driven over the 
area to be occupied by the 
dock. The piles were then cut 
off at the bottom of the dredged 
area. An immense crib con- 
taining over four million feet 
of timber was constructed and 
sunk on the site and this crib 
was then entirely inclosed with 
sheet piling. The water was 


taining the outside pressure 
against the piling. The dock structure was 
then rapidly built inside of this immense 
cofferdam. This method of construction 
presented many engineering problems, all 
of which were successfully solved. 









































Looking toward the 


The long delay in constructing the dock 
resulted in some important advantages. As 
originally designed, it would not have been 
capable of taking the large battleships. 

The new dry-dock provides Mare Island 
with what was needed to make the yard a 
really first-class repair station. The con- 
gressional delegation that visited the yard 
in 1909, was much impressed with the 
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advantages of Mare Island. This dele- 
gation, however, saw the necessity for ob- 
taining greater depth of water in the channel 
leading to Mare Island. Not only does the 
importance of the navy-yard demand a 
greater depth of water, but also the com~- 
mercial interests along the channel will, in 
the near future, make the deepening of the 
waterway imperative 
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Giant crib, sunk in the water forty feet, this crib contained four million feet of lumber and it sustained the sheet 


piling of the cofferdam when the water was pumped out 


The dock was then built in the cofferdam 33 

























Hugh Chalmers 


Third of a Series of Fairy Stories from Real Life 


By Henry M. Hype 


NE day in the late ’80’s a man 
who was selling cash-registers 
in an Ohio territory hired a new 
office boy. He was a small, 
thin, quiet little boy with a 

pair of big brown eyes. At first glance one 
was reminded of a scared white rabbit. But 
presently the boy smiled and the smile some- 
how made it clear that the boy wasn’t scared 
at all, but was simply very curious and very 
anxious to find out about things. After he 
had been on the job with eyes and ears both 
wide open for about six months, the boss 
went out on the road one Monday morning, 
leaving the boy alone in the office to answer 
telephone calls and forward the mail. 

On the following Saturday the salesman 
got back home. ‘Well, Hugh,” he asked, 
“did you have any callers?” 

“Mr. Flanders called yesterday after- 
noon.” 

The salesman ripped out an oath. “I’ve 
been trying to get that old stiff to call at the 
office for a year,” he snapped. ‘‘And now 
I’ve lost a chance to sell him a machine. 
Well, anyhow,” the salesman consoled 
himself, ‘he’s a pretty cheap man. He 
wouldn’t have bought anything but the 
cheapest and he’d have stuck out for an 
extra ten off.” 

“Well,” the office boy stammered, “‘I sold 
Mr. Flanders a machine.” 

“You what?” 

“T sold him a $300 machine and he paid 
cash down for it.” 

The startled salesman showed his appre- 
ciation by raising the office boy’s salary from 
$5 to $7 a week. Just thirteen years later 
the office boy—whose name is Hugh 
Chalmers—was vice-president and general 
manager of the whole cash-register business 
and his salary was $72,000 a year. To-day 
he is the head and majority owner of one of 
the half-dozen largest automobile factories 
in the country, which this year will do a 
business of $12,000,000. 
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He is still rather small, thin, quiet and 
smiling, with the same eager, questioning 
look in a pair of brown eyes that have never 
grown in the least tired. Also he is still 
three full laps on the smiling side of forty 
years. 

What’s the answer? 

In this, as in all real fairy stories, there 
is a magical old godmother in the distant 
background. The very name of Chalmers 
suggests her gifts. It reeks with memories 
of old Edinboro and of the racial earnestness 
and serious enthusiasm which are parts of 
the birthright of the canny Scot. The fairy 
godmother arranged also that her small 
charge should be guided at the very start 
into a business which is owned and headed 
by a remarkable man. He is a man who 
has the habit of throwing away his oranges 
after he has sucked them dry. The country 
around his plant is somewhat littered with 
used-up fruit. But meanwhile he cares not 
at all what he pays for particularly juicy 
specimens—as witness the $72,000 which 
Chalmers found in his pay envelope for 
seven consecutive years. Last of all the 
same old lady shook the tree while her god- 
son was still succulent and sappy and he 
landed on his feet—aged thirty-five—ready 
and able to set out a money orchard on 
his own account. 

There ends the fairy story. The rest of 
the volume Chalmers wrote himself and— 
because not to everyone is given the gift. of 
the gods—the back of the book is really the 
most interesting and should prove the most 
valuable to the average man. 

The ideal business man is the chap who 
goes to his work every morning in the same 
frame of mind in which a twelve-year-old 
boy starts a championship baseball game 
with the team from the next block. He’d 
rather play ball than eat; he’s bound to win 
if it’s humanly possible; he watches every 
move the other fellows make with the eye 
of a suspicious hawk, and he puts every 
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energy of mind, lungs and good right arm 
into the matter on hand. Also, in every 
ball team, there is one fellow who is more 
or less looked up to by the rest. He may 
not be the heaviest batter or the swiftest 
base-runner of the lot, but all the gang know 
that he is master of the fine points of the 
game and that he may be trusted to give 
everybody a square deal. Before the end 
of the season he is likely to be elected cap- 
tain over more showy players. 

That is exactly the Chalmers attitude in 
business. He has never lost that boyish 
enthusiasm which is the real secret of more 
than one man’s success. He takes the tre- 
mendous sincerity of a kid at play into the 
meetings of his directors. He knows both 
the making and the selling ends of the manu- 
facturing game as your son John—star 
pitcher of the Terrible Midgets—knows 
how to throw the proper curves to strike out 
the pinch hitters of all his rivals. And he 
has the faculty of making people believe 
that he will give everyone of them a fair deal. 

Once when Chalmers was at the head of 
the cash-register business a number of labor 
leaders determined to pull off a huge strike 
in the factory. They worked for some 
months organizing the five thousand work- 
men into unions. Night after night they 
held meetings, urging the men to strike, 
holding out to them the lure of higher wages 
and shorter hours. Finally the pot was 
near boiling over. It had been secretly 
decided that every man should walk out 
on a determined date, if certain excessive 
demands were not at once granted. When 
news of the program leaked through to the 
management, Chalmers was in New York. 
He was notified by wire. The first train 
would get him back to the factory at four 
o’clock the next day. He telegraphed, ask- 
ing that a meeting of all the workmen be 
called for half an hour after his arrival and 
that a special invitation be extended to the 
labor leaders to attend. 

At the appointed hour the largest hall in 
town was packed with a great audience of 
nearly six thousand people, most of them 
workmen in their jumpers. An automobile 
took Chalmers in a rush from the railroad 
station to the meeting and, with less than 
five minutes to consult with his advisers, 
he walked out on the platform to address the 
packed and far from sympathetic audience. 
He took with him a big box with a slit cut 
in its top and this he put down at the very 
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front center of the stage, where it could be 
easily reached from the floor. 

Now Chalmers is not an orator. He has: 
had no training as a public speaker. But 
he was and is tremendously in earnest, 
which is the first essential of real eloquence. 
For more than an hour the boyish, smooth- 
shaven young fellow talked to the great 
audience, which, at the start, was disaffected, 
if not actively hostile. People who heard 
his speech say that it was tremendous in 
its moving power—it would be lovely to see 
Chalmers blush when he reads this. At 
any rate he wound up by asking the men, as 
they went out, to stop and each drop a 
ballot into the box expressing his individual 
preference as to the promised strike. There 
were forty-eight hundred bits of paper in 
the box when the ballots were counted and 
more than eighty per cent of them were 
against the strike—which naturally, in the 
face of that demonstration, was never 
heard of again. No man could ask—and 
few have had—a more convincing tribute to 
his sincerity and to the power of a reputation 
for playing the game squarely. 

Primarily Chalmers is a salesman. He 
puts to shame all the traditions of the big, 
bodily impressive, swaggering and aggres- 
sive individual who pulls off the big selling 
stunts in business fiction. In every detail 
he is the antithesis of that picturesque type. 
His salesmanship is based on a thorough 
knowledge of his product and a sincere 
belief in its merits. His selling arguments 
are always made from the standpoint of the 
customer. One of his principles is that the 
true value of any article is not measured by 
its cost but by what it is worth to the con- 
sumer. It follows that in his opinion a man 
who cuts prices has thereby demonstrated 
his weakness as a salesman. When he was 
a mere stripling in his early twenties he was 
teaching salesmanship .to classes of men 
who had grown gray-haired in the cash- 
register business. From a place as manager 
of a selling force of four or five hundred 
experts, scattered all over the world, he 
stepped to the head of the whole business. 

Those who were with him on his repeated 
visits to selling agencies im Europe, say that 
they have seen few things more interesting 
than the way in which Chalmers—unable 
in some instances to speak or understand 
the language of his salesmen—communi- 
cated to them his contagious enthusiasm. 
Sometimes, in the midst of a protracted and 
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unsatisfactory interview through an inter- 
preter, he would spring up to a machine 
and, by gestures alone, make a demon- 
stration which would make his point clear 
and leave the men bubbling over interest 
and excitement. 

A few months after he left the cash- 
register business he wrote to a friend: “I’ve 
been looking around for a chance to go to 
work and I’ve decided to go into the auto- 
mobile business. . Transportation is one of 
the most important factors in civilized life. 
And there has been no improvement in 
individual land transportation since the 
first horse was bridled. Now, at last, the 
automobile is here. I’m going to get in.” 

In two years after he bought into the busi- 
ness he was elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee of five of the great association 
of manufacturers which practically controls 
the industry. 

Chalmers is not, of course, a college man, 
but there is no doubt that his two sons will 
have the opportunity which their father was 
denied. In the meantime he has himself 
delivered addresses at such important insti- 
tutions of the higher education as Harvard 
and before associations of business men in 
such widely separated centers as Boston, 
Denver and Oklahoma City. He talks 
well because he is full of his subject and is 
as near lacking in self-consciousness and 
false modesty as a successful man can be. 

For the rest he is happily married and in 
addition to his two sons has a little daughter 
to whom he is devoted. Every morning 
before breakfast he gets out on one of the 
despised animals to drive which out of 
business is his business in life, and takes a 
long horseback ride. That brings him to 
his office early with his eyes clear and a 
fresh color in his cheeks, bubbling over with 
still boyish eagerness to get into the game. 
In the season he often occupies his box at 
the Detroit ball-grounds and “Ty”? Cobb 
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Has no more earnest supporter than he. 
That about covers all the work Chalmers 
does. He gets his recreation at the factory 
and out on the road, putting ginger into his 
selling force. 

The most distinguished of American 
psychologists declares that in every man there 
is a great reservoir of reserve power and 
energy which most people never learn how 
to tap. Almost everyone indeed, whether 
engaged in physical or mental work, has 
had at rare intervals the delightful experi- 
ence of ‘catching his second wind,” when, 
with difficulties and distresses overcome or, 
at least, unnoticed, he plunges ahead and 
fairly eats up the task before him. Then 
work becomes a pleasure and one must be 
twice reminded that it is time to quit. But 
to tap this reservoir reserve at will, to run 
habitually on the high speed with no thought 
of drudgery or exhaustion is a faculty which 
at once sets a man off from his fellows. 
Roosevelt—who is fond of boasting himself 
just a good average, normal man—is the 
classic example of its working. 

Chalmers can perhaps be best explained 
on the same basis—first subtracting the 
gifts of his fairy godmother. He would 
laugh most heartily at the idea that he was 
a genius or that there is anything magical 
about what he has accomplished. But when 
Chalmers wants a thing he wants it with such 
terrific emphasis that he is extremely likely 
to get it. Timid people, who hate unneces- 
sary exertion, are fairly frightened out of the 
way. And strong men, when they see how 
much in earnest he is, are more than half 
inclined to feel that he ought to have it. 

Finally, Chalmers had always retained 
the power of boyish enthusiasm. And when 
one finds a man approaching forty who still 
keeps the spirit of a boy, he may safely 
count on enthusiasm, dash and earnestness 
—backed now by experience—which will 
carry him far in any line of work 
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Corridor of De la Guerra mansion, Santa Barbara, California 


Hacienda De la Guerra 
Yesterday and To-day in a Spanish Casa Built by Three Thousand Indians 


By ELIZABETH SYLE MADISON 


HEN first one sees the 

De la Guerra mansion, 

silent in the siesta-time 

of a California afternoon, 

it impresses one not as a 
house but as a personality. Dignity it 
possesses, and a mellow, old-time presence; 
inhospitable by no means, but, withal, aloof 
and undesirous of familiarity with the 
modern stream of passers-by, expressing, as 
no human face could better do, its self- 
sufficient consciousness of an old gentility 
and eventful past. 

Here is the heart of Santa Barbara, the 
old Spanish town. True, the ancient square 
where once sounded guitars and dancing 
feet is invaded now on two sides by brazen- 
faced modernity in the form of rear-end 
shops on one side and the city engine-house 


on the other. But two sides yet remain to 
recall the past. Along one of these stretches 
in decrepit row, are venerable pepper-trees 
and, sheltered behind them, nestle a few 
ancient adobes, colored like antique ivory, 
under a jumble of old roofs. This is the 
quarter loved of the ateliers. On the fourth 
side, with its broad patio facing the plaza, 
retired, silent, like a somewhat offended 
hidalgo, stands one of the oldest, quaintest 
and most interesting dwellings in California. 

Don José Antonio De la Guerra y Nor- 
riega was the builder of this home. His 
name appears for the first time.in the West- 
ern world carved, with sixteen others of 
medieval sound, on a monument to Our 
Lady of Guadalupe outside the City of 
Mexico, erected about 1798. The stone is 
a votive offering to the Virgin who, in answer 
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to the prayers of the pious Don José and his 
friends, saved from shipwreck the vessel 
that brought these adventurers from Spain. 
This incident may account for the numerous 
pictures and statues of Our Lady of Guad- 
alupe now at Santa Barbara, so far from 
Mexico, the scene of her miraculous appear- 
ance. 


Guerra (“of the war’’) was conferred upon him by Isabella, 


Joining the vice-royal army in Mexico, 
Don José was sent to California, and a few 
years later appeared as a dashing young 
lieutenant at the presidio of Santa Barbara, 
in the year of grace one thousand eight 
hundred and six. 

The Mission of the Meek Saint, now re- 
garded as venerably old by the padres of 
California, in whose high-walled shadowy 





churchyard stand the green tombs of his- 
toric De la Guerras, was then unbuilt, and 
on its site stood a smaller mission which 
fate had decreed was later to be destroyed. 

The presidio itself was walled, as a safe- 
guard against hostile Indians, or rather, as 
a tribute to the imaginations of the Spanish 
magistrates who rejoiced in the militant 
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Don José Antonio De la Guerra y Norriega, founder of the femnily, whose title De la 


een of Spain 


appearance of a wall, whether it was defend- 
able or not The comandante in those days 
wore a sash round his waist, a sword through 
his belt and‘a bow on his long hair tied 
behind, while his shapely heels clanked with 
huge silver spurs. And the women! Never 
were such lustrous black eyes or cheeks of 
June roses half concealed by black mantillas! 
It was a gallant little company among whom 
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Don José took up his abode. No wonder, 
then, that the young don became enamored 
of the lovely daughter of the comandante. 
She was the Rose of the presidio, beautiful 
enough to inspire many a love-ballad and 
more than one duel. Her name was Maria 
Antonia, and to this adorable appellation 
Don José resolutely determined to add 
“Dona” and “De la Guerra.” Finally, 
after the lengthy period of Spanish courtship, 
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A quarter of a century later returning 
from Mexico to Santa Barbara, which had 
seen the adventures of his youth, he estab- 
lished here in his age the reputation which 
made his name familiar from Tehachapi 
to the Golden Gate. 

Don José has been called a great general, 
a governor of California and a great factor 
in the development of the Pacific shore; but 
he was none of these. Such glories Califor- 





he persuaded 
Don Ramundo 
to bestow his 
daughter upon 
him, and in 1804 
he proudly car 


ried off Maria 
Antonia as_ his 
bride. 


His life for the 
next thirteen 
years held many 
an adventurous 
chance by flood 
and field. He had 
been made /abi- 
tado general of 
both Californias 
to the vice-royal 
government of 
Mexico; he had 
made the hazard- 
ous journey back 
to Mexico; had 
been taken pris- 
oner and nearly 
shot at San Blas; 
had been sepa- 4, i 
rated from bak ‘ ‘a 
Maria Antonia 
in these troublous 
times and had 
found her again; 
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nia gladly yields 
to Vallejo, but 
Don José De la 
Guerra will be 
remembered as 
one of the great 
manorial _ patri- 
archs of the 
golden days of 
Spanish Califor- 
nia, an embodi- 
ment of the social 
and _ traditional 
life of his gener- 
ation; one 0: 
those without 
whom we would 
not linger so lov- 
ingly over the 
annals of Cali- 
fornia. 

Dur.ng_ the 
“splendid, _ idle 
forties,” and long 
before that, in 
the spacious 
rooms and shady 
patio of the old 
De la Guerra 
house was enter- 
tained every trav- 
eler of distinction 











he had lost a 
treasure of thirty 
thousand dollars, 
and, through a 
priest whom he knew, had recovered it in 
time to buy with it a vessel and return to 
Santa Barbara. Also he had been coman- 
dante of the forces at San Diego and at last he 
became what old Don Ramundo had been 
before him, capitan and comandante at the 
presidio at Santa Barbara. Again he went 
to Mexico as habitado general and then fol- 
lowed the stormy years in which the rule of 
Spain in California came to an end. 


who passed 
through the mis- 
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A daughter of the historic house, in the rich raiment worn by sion city. From 
Dona Maria Antonia nearly a century ago San Diego to San 
Francisco there 


was no grandee or stranger of note who, in 
his journeys or on festal occasions had not 
shared the hospitality of this dwelling whose 
doors seemed never closed. 

Dana was here, Fremont, General Vallejo, 
General Ord, General Sherman and General 
Halleck. Pio Pico was a relative of the 
family by marriage, and Don Pablo De la 
Guerra, later president of the State Senate, 
was a son of Don José and in time the young 
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master of the mansion. Francisco Garcia 
Diego, first Bishop of California, was given 
a great ceremonial banquet here. His 
tomb may be found to-day under the floor 
at the right of the altar in the dusky nave 
of the mission. Here came, too, Sully and 
Archbishop Alemany. Here is the silver 
plate from which they dined and the long 
mirrors, made in France in the days of the 
First Empire, which threw back their 
reflections as they played tute with Don 
José or sampled his irreproachable Spanish 
wines. 

But to return to the story of how the 
mansion was built: Don José had long been 
planning a “hacienda” in keeping with his 
position. By mule-team and sailing-vessel 
he had laboriously brought from Mexico 
huge beams and rafters of Spanish cedar 
for his house, and the tiles for the structure 
had already been made by the Indian con- 
verts of the mission fathers. At this time 
there were at the mission some three thou- 
sand Indians, nearly all of them known by 
name to Don José, who was treasurer for 
the mission. From the De la Guerra 
ranchos many a luxury of meat and flour 
had found its way to the Indian settlement 
as well as beads, trinkets and Mexican 
blankets from the house of the hidalgo. 
Every year the whole Indian settlement 
was given two weeks’ leave ‘of absence in 
which to hold a great festival, the whole 
settlement crossing the mountains to some 
one of their ancient forest haunts for the 
celebration of the barbaric rites. What 
was the amazement of the padres, when one 
of these yearly holidays arrived, to learn 
that half the settlement meant voluntarily 
to remain behind. They could not guess 
the motive for this sacrifice until they saw 
the band traveling in a body to the place 
Don José had selected as a site for his 
house. An hour later the fifteen hundred 
Indians had set to work to raise the walls 
of the dwelling. This band labored for a 
week and was then relieved by the other 
half of their people, who returned from their 
festivities and completed the structure in 
seven days more. The walls are four feet 
in thickness, as are also all the partitions 
between the different chambers. The 
amount of adobe brick necessary for such 
a structure seems almost incredible to us 
to-day. 

The house, when done, represented the 
acme of manorial elegance obtainable by 


a California grandee. It was built in Span- 
ish style, white-walled, tile-roofed, low and 
cool, with broad rambling wings surround- 
ing three sides of a flower-planted court. 
To it was attached a vast holding of land, 
and guests sipping their chocolate in the 
De la Guerra patio could look beyond the 
fountain in the court across a mile of undu- 
lating green out to the sapphire Pacific, 
toned by its purple hazy islands and head- 
lands. Now, though the old plaza still lies 
white in the sweet California sunlight, 
houses of the modern city shut out the great 
bay save in one place, where a panel of blue 
gleams between to remind one of the 
glorious space and freedom of the old days. 

Not only in the Spanish courtliness of his 

formal entertaining did Don José show his 
statesmanship, but in the wisdom with 
which he harmonized the varying elements 
of his half-chivalric, half-frontier society. 
Scions of old Spanish houses, elegant, 
spendthrift and incompetent, soldiers from 
Mexico, padres dreaming of the esthetic 
cure of heathen souls, other priests from 
sophisticated Mexico calculating shrewdly 
the chances and rewards of church empire 
among the barbarians, restless Californians 
with a passion for revolutions, and, besides 
these, the tacitly encroaching Americans, 
half-feared yet never to be openly offended; 
all these José Antonio dined, danced and 
diplomatized. 
_ To this day on the heavy door hangs the 
brass knocker, a twisted and _ puffed- 
cheeked serpent, brought like the massive 
mission bells from Spain,*but few guests 
had occasion to use this to announce them- 
selves. The visitor was seen from afar, and 
long before he could reach the door he was 
met in the patio by his host. Out came 
running boys to take the horses, the sons of 
the house with their sweeping sombreros, 
while the mother and her daughters joined 
their incomparably gracious phrases to the 
gay welcoming. 

In time the estates included more than 
two hundred thousand acres. Great ranges 
for sheep and cattle stretched over the hills, 
and in the valleys and lowlands spread 
fields of wheat and corn. At the mission 
the fathers were teaching the Indians to 
grind corn, but there were no workmen 
outside the church lands capable of turning 
into useful products the raw materials 
which were supplied in abundance by the 
De la Guerra ranchos. But Don José was 
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not to be daunted. If he could not get his 
products to a manufacturing center he 
-ould bring a manufacturing center to his 
products. In an open space back of the 
mansion, or casa grande, he established 
‘irst a wheat mill and an olive-oil mill, and 
inhen a bakery, a blacksmith-shop, a leather 
innery and in a more removed spot, a soap 
ctory. One by one new shops for choco- 
ie-making and candle-dipping were added 
» “The Yards” until the busy square 
chind the old house was the center of ten 
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Entering the mansion the other day | 
stopped to draw a long breath of queerly 
sweet air: ‘‘Incense, senorita?” 

Seforita Delfina De la Guerra looked up 
and smiled a little mischievously, upon 
which occasions one does not in the least 
doubt the reputed beauty of her grand- 
mother. ‘No, no!” she said, in the Castilian 
accent which makes “‘no”’ a thing of courtli- 
ness infinitely removed from our American 
negation. Then came a search of the 
oratory by the still be-curtained four-posted 





Spanish cedar beams, brought by mule team from Mexico, beneath which Generals Fremont, Sherman, 
Vallejo, Ord and Halleck danced and dined 


or twelve infant industries. For all these 
the ranchos supplied the raw materials, 
and over all Don José watched like a 
patriarch of old, guiding, reproving, encour- 
aging, knowing each workman by name 
in the sheds and adobes about the square 
where he made his daily round of visits. 

From these yards in time came most of 
the material that filled the cool provision 
room of the casa grande. And, in turn, 
irom this went out again food and clothing 
for the unfortunate of the settlement. 
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bed whence a tiny stream of incense is not 
infrequent. But the sconce was smokeless. 
On the deep window ledge which extends 
through the adobe walls and affords a 
resourceful hiding place was no incense 
either. Finally the sefiorita pointed to the 
fireplace on whose broad, cracked flags 
smoldered chunks of old timber. ‘We are 
burning some beams from a part of the 
house taken down recently,” she said. 
“Tt is they that give the fragrance; they were 
cedars brought from Spain.” With closed 
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eyes, inhaling the dying breath of these 
cedars, how many pictures could one make 
of their eventful journey from the land of 
the Pyranees and their silent on-looking 
in this house of hospitality for the last 
hundred years! 

One of the scenes beneath those old 
timbers was the ball at which danced, 
gayest of the gay, General Sherman, Gen- 
eral Ord and General Halleck, the first two 
gentlemen of the shoulder-straps, then 
young lieutenants, and Ord not long out 
of West Point. The music was rhythmically 
seductive, the sefloritas were ‘gracious and 
fair. All afternoon they danced and all 
night and when, with daylight, mothers and 
duennas were about to drive home with 
their charges, the young officers unharnessed 


keep the sacrificial season for the healt} 
of their souls, and at Christmas time a 
dress for the mother of the poor family anc 


little garments for the children filled the 


baskets till they overflowed. 

An account of a wedding at the De la 
Guerra mansion is known to every reade 
of Two Years Before the Mast: ‘‘Grea 
preparations were making on shore for th« 
marriage of our agent, who was to marr) 
Dona Anita De— G— De N— y C— 
youngest daughter of Don Antonio N— 
the grandee of the place, and the head o: 
the family in California Our steward wa: 
ashore three days making pastry and cake 
and some of our stores went off with him 

On board we found preparation: 
making fora salute Our guns were loade« 





the horses from the carriage and themselves 
drew home in state their partners. 

Another picture beneath the beams was 
made by the mother of the house in the 
busy days just before Lent, Easter or 
Christmas. On a low stool in the dark 
storeroom, lit only by one tiny light high 
up in the wall, sat Dona Maria Antonia 
with some twenty tall Indian baskets 
destined for the poor of the settlement, in 
a circle around her. Into each one, with 
a housewife’s judicious hand, she stored 
provisions for the coming festivity. Blad- 
ders filled with beef suet from the yards 
a great luxury—ground corn and wheat, 
sugar and spices for making the conserva 
de calabaza, or preserved pumpkin, without 
which no festal season was complete. At 
Lent dried cod and other fish went into the 
baskets that the poor might be mindful to 
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Santa Barbara Mission, in the churchyard of which rest distinguished De la Guerras 


and run out, men appointed to each, cart 
ridges served out, matches lighted and all 
the flags ready to be runup_ At ten o'clock 
the bride went up with her sister to the 
confessional, dressed in deep black Nearly 
an hour intervened, when the great doors of 
the mission church opened, the bells rang 
out a loud, discordant peal, the private 
signal for us was run up by the captain 
ashore, the bride, dressed in complete white, 
came out of the church with the bridegroom, 
followed by a long procession. Just as she 
stepped from the church door, a small 
white cloud issued from the bows of our 
ship, which was full in sight, the loud report 
echoed among the surrounding hills and over 
the bay, and instantly the ship was dressed 
in flags and pennants from stem to stern.” 

Then follows an account of the De la 
Guerra house as it appeared in those days, 
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and of a dance for the people of the presidio 
in the tent-covered court. Dana continues: 

“The great amusement of the evening— 
which I suppose was owing to its being 
arnival—was the breaking of. eggs filled 
with cologne or some essence upon the 
heads of the company. One end of the egg 
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not be done if the person sees you. A tall, 
stately don with immense gray whiskers 
and a look of great importance was standing 
before me when I felt a light hand on my 
shoulder, and turning around found Dona 
Augustias with her finger upon her lip, 
motioning me gently aside I stepped back 


Don Pablo De la Guerra, once president of the senate of California 


is broken and the inside taken out, then it is 
partly filled with cologne and the whole 
sealed up. The women bring a great num- 
ber of these secretly about them and the 
amusement is to break one of them upon the 
head of a gentleman when his head is turned. 
He is bound in gallantry to find out the lady 
and return the compliment, though it must 


a little when she went up behind the don, 
and with one hand knocked off his huge 
sombrero and at the same instant with the 
other broke the egg upon his head and 
springing behind me was out of sight in a 
moment. The don turned slowly round, 
the cologne running down his face and over 
his clothes and a loud laugh breaking out 
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from every quarter. He looked round in 
vain for some time until the direction of so 
many laughing eyes showed him the fair 
offender. She was his niece and a great 
favorite with him, so old Don Domingo had 
to join in the laugh.” 

No less celebrated in literature than this 
wedding were the nuptials of Dofa Au- 
gustias De la Guerra, which are described 
by Helen Hunt Jackson. The bridegroom 
in this pageant was Don Manuel Ximeno, 
state secretary, so well known through the 
Yerba Buena Claim. This chapter in 
Ramona will repay re-reading. 

Bayard Taylor later paid tribute to 
Dofia Augustias Ximeno when he spoke of 
her as a ‘woman whose nobility of character, 
native vigor and activity of intellect, and, 
above all, whose instinctive refinement and 
winning grace of manner, would have given 
her a complete supremacy in society had 
her lot been cast in Europe or the United 
States.” 

A daughter of this marriage living to-day 
is Senora Carolina Ximeno Kahn y De la 
Guerra, whose scholarly attainments and 
charm of manner seem to corroborate 
Taylor’s estimate of her mother. It has 
been said she was the living model from 
which Gertrude Atherton drew her portrait 
for ‘‘Rezanov’s” heroine. 

The “‘parlor”’ where every evening danced 
the young gentes de razon occupied the whole 
central stretch of the building. In the right 
wing were all the bed chambers communi- 
cating with each other and also opening 
upon the balcony that runs around the 
entire inner court of the house. In the left 
wing were the dining-room and storerooms, 
and immediately adjoining the parlor the 
card-room. Here, playing cards with Don 
Domingo or some other friend, sat Don 
José in the evening, never too absorbed in 
his game to know just what was going on in 
the dancing-room beyond 

“In grandfather’s time there were never 
any young people out on the balcony after 
dusk,’”’ said a daughter of the house who 
can remember what her mother has told 
her of those days. Her great dark eyes 
sparkled with amusement as she went on: 
“‘Now the young girls may sit out there in 
the moonlight, and the young men, too, 
when they call. But in grandfather’s time? 
Madre mia!” 

The bright eyes of Don José under their 
heavy brows watched every turn of the 


small dramas enacted in the parlor, and 
when the hour set by custom for the close 
of the festivities drew near, up rose the 
stately old man and tapped three times upon 
the floor with his cane. Forthwfth each 
cavalier began to take his leave. Parting 
might be very ‘‘sweet sorrow” but there was 
no danger of its lasting ‘‘until to-morrow’’ 
with Don José standing there to receive the 
adios, courtly but firm. A little later the 
tired merrymakers all had gone to their 
rooms and Don José was left alone by the 
fire. When silence finally settled over the 
mansion he rose and went slowly through 
the house to his own apartment, passing 
on his way through each chamber in the 
darkness, pausing to make the sign of the 
cross and to silently bless each sleeping 
occupant. Then, within, quiet settled upon 
the mansion, and without, the moonlight 
lay white in the court. 

Of the ‘‘Alba”’ song also, the beams could 
tell. This was the dawn hymn sung when 
first the sound of the mission bells woke the 
household. The mother began the plaintive 
air, which was taken up in chorus from the 
chambers of the other members of the 
family. 

But the name which calls up the most 
romantic memories of this oid home is 
Concepcion de Arguello. Here is a tale 
of youth and beauty, love and tragedy, the 
Romeo and Juliet of California. In Ger 
trude Atherton’s Rezanov appears a fresh- 
colored portrait of the unfortunate Russian 
nobleman whom Fate, in a freakish mood, 
stranded upon the shores of the great 
Western bay, to become the hero in a love- 
story no less passionate than that of Verona. 
But for a picture of the Castilian maiden 
who inspired and returned the love of this 
fortune’s courtier you must look to Bret 
Harte’s poem. Here, in some of the most 
beautiful verse Harte ever wrote, you will 
find the story of the Russian from the time 
when first 


He, from grave provincial magnates, oft had 
turned to talk apart 

With the comandante’s daughter on the ques- 
tions of the heart. 


Then came the swift love-making and 
the nobleman’s homeward-turning to com- 
plete his diplomatic mission with the Czar. 
Next Concepcion’s weary waiting 

Until hollows chased the dimples from her 

cheeks of olive brown 
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And at times a swift, shy moisture dragged the 
long, sweet lashes down 

And, after her father’s advice: 

Then the voice sententious faltered, and the 
wisdom it would teach 


Lost itself in fondest trifles of his soft Castilian 
speech 


You do not know till the end of the tale 
that the courtier-lover was killed on his 


Preparing fora religious festival 


homeward journey and joined not the ranks 
of the unfaithful but of the Unreturning. 
This story was very tragically. true, and the 
real Concepcion, those who know will tell 
you, was more beautiful than a poet could 
fictitiously make her. After her years of 
hopeless waiting at the presidio in San 
Francisco, Concepcion de Arguello came to 
Monterey and then to Santa Barbara, where 
she lived at the De la Guerra mansion, the 
guest of Dofia Maria Antonia Here, since 
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she was one of the best educated women in 
California, she became the instructor of the 
daughters of the household. The end of her 
life is surrounded with misconception and 
legend. Members of old families in Santa 
Barbara will tell you she died in the old 
mansion, still unwedded after a life of de- 
votion and sacrifice; in truth she took the 
veil, the first woman to join the order of the 
Dominicans in California. She unquestion- 

















An old Spanish chest, and mirrors that 
ave reflected many famous guests 


ably ranks with, or perhaps outranks, 
Ramona in the hearts of California roman- 
cers, while California historians are decid- 
edly less iconoclastic of her tale than in the 
case of the Indian heroine. 

Nowadays the great room where the three 
generals danced is still used as the reception 
hall by Don José’s grandchildren. The 
beams of the ceiling are massive and worm- 
eaten, to the delight of the antiquarian. A 
little silver statue of Our Lady of Guadalupe 















showing the treasure tower. From 
still stands on the heavy center table, to- 
gether with a curiously beautiful silver 
contrivance looking not unlike a_ five- 
branched candlestick, but being really a 
holder for writing materials when these 
included an ink-cup, a receptacle for sand, 
a taper and sealing-wax. From this were 
signed all the important papers passing 
through the hands of the comandantes of 
Santa Barbara. Furniture that came round 
“The Horn” is in this room and bronze and 
brass and silver brought by patient stages 
from Mexico 

Here, too, is the silver platter on which 
was placed the bride’s dower in Spanish 
coin on her wedding day, and the silver tray 
where lay the wedding rings before they 
were carried to the priest for his blessing. 
Here is the wooden cradle which has rocked 
three generations of De la Guerras. It is 
fitted with a spring and winding apparatus 
so contrived that, after being wound up like 
a clock, it can be set going and 
will continue to automatically 
rock the cradle until it runs 
down and requires another 
vigorous winding. 

In the private drawing-room 
of Senorita Josepha De la 
Guerra hangs a huge platter 
of unmistakably old, old blue. 
“What did they ever use that 
for?” asked a guest one day. 

“Oh, for the weddings, of 
course,” answered the hostess. 
““You see, whenever one of the ln 
cabelleros or one of the young 
girls of the presidio was mar- 


De la Guerra mansion in the days of its glory, center 
a painting by Alexander Harmer 

















































of an estate of two hundred thousand acres, and 


ried she received for a wedding feast a little 
lamb from the lady of the mansion. After 
the three days’ merrymaking that celebrated 
the marriage the platter was always sent 
back with the formal thanks of the bride’s 
parents. Then it was put away to await 
another occasion. It was a pretty busy 
platter in my grandmother’s lifetime,” she 
added with a quick brightening of her dark 
eyes. Yet it hangs on the wall now, 
acknowledging, like a retired veteran, that 
the day of its journeys is gone by. And so 
too, are the times when La Norriega’s herbs 
furnished the best part of the medicine at 
the presidio, and her council was necessary 
to all the wedding preparations. But what 
would we not give for a backward vision of 
the days when all these were of vital im- 
portance at the presidio of Santa Barbara 
and in the life at la casa grande of its 
distinguished builder? 

The head appearing on the family 
escutcheon is that of a Moor, 
and thereby hangs a tale. At 
about the time when Columbus 
was landing at San Salvador 
the first hero of the house of 
De la Guerra was serving in 
the army of their Spanish 
majesties Ferdinand and Isa- 
_ bella, then engaged in driving 
the Moors out of Spain. So 
pious were the king and queen 
that their soldiers had been 
forbidden to do battle on.any 
account upon the Sabbath day, 
a fact of which the Moors took 
advantage by boldly riding 


De la Guerra coat of arms 
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up to the Spanish limes each Sunday 
and taunting and reviling their Sabbath- 
bound adversaries. Upon one — such 
occasion the Moorish chief rode past the 
entrenchment commanded by the hero 
of the tale, and as an extremity of insult 
he had tied a picture of the Virgin Mary 
to his horse’s tail. This was too much for 
that long-ago José. Breaking all military 
orders and calling upon a little band of his 
men to follow, he rushed out upon the 
blasphemous Moor and did such valiant 


battle against him that he not only slew the 
Moorish chief but instigated a general 
engagement which resulted in a signal 
victory for the Spanish. With character- 
istic Spanish formalism, José was _repri- 
manded by his military superiors for break- 
ing the army regulation of the Sabbath and 
was at the same time ennobled by the 
queen for his valor, receiving the title of 
“De la Guerra”’ (of the War) and assuming 
for his coat-of-arms the insignia of the 
Moor’s head and the crossed swords. 





January Blossoms 


By EpitH ELLERY PATTON 


’Tis blue above, and green below 

And over all a golden glow; 

The pussies on the willow-trees 
Have taken off their coats of gray; 
I heard a wren’s sweet note to-day, 

And caught the hum of happy bees. 


And then I sought a sunny nook 
Above a tiny whispering brook; 
Ay! sing, you little thrushes, sing! 
The ground is white with fragrant snow; 
Ten thousand milk-white blossoms blow, 
The wee first darlings of the spring. 





Angela put out her hand, and Nick radiated joy as he took it 
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BEGUN IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


HERE was, to begin with,” the 

girl answered quickly and proudly. 

“You see, miss, he sent for me 

to come and meet him in New 

York, and ’twas he paid me way 

over, fur we’d been engaged three years and 

bit, ever since he crossed to this side 

himself. He’d bought land in Oregon, and 

irritated it, as they calls it, I think—and 

was doin’ wonderful. The idea was he 

hould meet me at the ship, and we’d get 

married and go West together, man and 

wife. But his partner, he’d tuk in wid him, 

cheated him out of his eyes, and the trick 

mly come out when I was on the water. 

So instead o’ findin’ Tim I found a letter 

breakin’ the news. The poor boy’s had to 

start all over again; and I tuk service here, 

waitin’ till he can scrape together the money 
to fetch me out.” 

“T may be going quite near Oregon my- 
self, before long,” said Angela, impflsively. 
“Do you think you could learn to be useful 
to me as my maid, and if you could, would 
you like to go with me?” 

“Like it!’ the girl echoed, turning white 
and then red. ‘‘’T would be heaven. And 
indade, I’ve done a bit of maidin’ to a lady 
in the ould country—not much, but it was 
something. And I’d work early and late 
to please ye, miss!” 

“TI feel sure you would,” Angela said. 
“But you know, if you’re going to be my 
maid, you must give up calling me ‘miss,’ 
for I am—Mrs. May.” 

“T beg your pardon, I’m sure, madam. 
But ’twas because ye look so young, it never 
entered me head ye could be married, and 
perhaps even a widow.” 

Angela did not speak, and at once the 
girl made sure that she had hit upon the 
truth with her last words. The lovely 


young lady was in black for her husband, t© 
whom she must have been married when 
almost a child. “My name’s Kate Mc- 
Ginnis, madam,” she went quickly on, ‘‘and 
though I’ve got no recommendations in 
writin’, because I thought to take a husband 
and not service in this country, I can get a 
good word from the priest, and they’ll tell 
you in the hotel—” 

“Your face tells me enough,” Angela 
broke in. ‘I know you’re a good girl, and 
that you’ll be a comfort to me on the 
journey. But if you go, you mustn’t expect 
to get out to Oregon immediately. I mean 
to travel in California for a while and I shall 
like you to stay with me, probably, until I 
settle somewhere. Then I’ll send you to the 
place where your fiancé lives.” 

“That’s what I’d like best of anything 
in the world!” exclaimed Kate. “Tim 
ain’t ready for me yet, but he will be soon— 
now the worry about paying the big price 
of me railway ticket will be off our minds. 
Oh, but doesn’t it seem too good to be true?”’ 

“Why not say too good not to be true?” 
asked Angela, whose optimism to-day was 
ready to triumph over past stumbling- 
blocks of her own. “I think good things 
do come true—though we have to wait for 


them sometimes. It’s settled, then—if the- 


hotel will let you off.” 

“T’ve giv’ in me notice, in any case, miss— 
madam, I mean,” replied the girl, hastily. 
“There’s some things I don’t think Tim 
would like about me bein’ in a hotel, and I 
was lookin’ out for a private place in a 
family—never hopin’ for nothin’ better. 
Me time’s up here day after to-morrow. 
But oh, madam, there’s a thing I haven’t 
told ye—indade, ’twas because I forgot, 
not that I ever meant to desave. Maybe 
when ye know what it is, ye’ll change yer 
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mind about havin’ me—and I couldn’t 
blame ye.” 

Angela’s clear young eyes looked full 
into the clear young eyes of the Irish girl. 
“T don’t believe you can have anything to 
tell me about yourself which will make me 
want not to have you. Is it really serious?” 

“Yes, madam, it is, very serious.” Kate 
paused for an instant, swallowing heavily. 
“Tt’s—it’s a cat.” 

“A cat!” Angela burst out laughing. 
“How can a cat come between us?” 

“A black cat, madam, named Timmy 
after me own Tim, who gave him to me, a 
kitten, three years ago before he left the 
ould country. I promised be this and be 
that, I’d niver part with the crature, and I 
niver have. Neither will I, if I have to 
starve fur him. But I pay fur his kape in 
the hotel, out o’ me wages, as if he was a 
Christian, and so he is, pretty near. There’s 
nothin’ he doesn’t know; but I don’t suppose 
ye’d allow him to travel in the trains—and 
I couldn’t lave him.” 

To have a traveling cat, and a maid 
named McGinnis! The idea was prepos- 
terous, but Angela was in a mood to do 
preposterous things, and enjoy doing them. 
“T like you all the better for your loyalty,” 
she said, ‘‘and I’m sure I shall like Timmy 
too. Cats are misunderstood people. They 
can be splendid friends, though not quite 
as good as dogs. And black cats, you know, 
are supposed to bring luck.” 

“T should love to have Timmy bring you 
some, madam,” said Kate. ‘Not that ye 
need it, of course!’ 

“But Ido. And I hope he will,” Angela 
answered. “As for you, I shall call you by 
your first name, Kate, as if you were a 
French maid. I like it better than Mc- 
Ginnis.” 

“Thank you, so do I, madam. But it’s 
my Tim has the fine name, which he’ll give 
me when the right time comes. It’s 
Moriarty, and to my mind there’s none with 
more music in it. Oh, if ye only knew how 
happy ye’ve made me! I was afraid me 
name would be as black in yer eyes as the 
cat, so that’s why I broke it to ye gently, and 
now I’m rewarded for everything.” 

Angela laughed again. “I fancied I was 
all alone in the world,” she said to herself, 
“and here I am collecting a family. Kate 
will love me, I know, and perhaps Timmy 
will too, if I’m very servile to him, and never 
let him dream that I pay his mistress wages.” 








She had luncheon brought to her own 
sitting-room, when Kate had put away 
everything, and gone. Quantities of flowers 
she ordered, too—American Beauty roses, 
which looked extraordinarily intelligent and 
companionable, she thought. Then, most 
of the afternoon she spent happily in poring 
over maps, planning what she called her 
“pilgrimage”; and a little before six she 
was ready to go down and buy her ticket 
West, at the travel bureau which, she 
heard, existed in the hotel. Afterward she 
meant to take a stroll, and see Fifth avenue 
by sunset. 

Not once since entering her rooms, had 
she consciously remembered the “bronze 
statue.”’ In the big marble hall, however, 
she suddenly thought of him. Mechanically 
she glanced about, though most likely he 
was out, amusing himself and seeing New 
York. But no; there he was, sitting rather 
dejectedly in a large rocking-chair; and as 
her eyes found him, his found her. In- 
stantly his whole aspect changed. The 
statue came to life. His listless expression 
changed to the puzzling intentness and 
intensity with which he had looked at her 
in the morning. As she passed near him, 
on her way to the travel bureau, he got up, 
and stood in a way somewhat suggestive of 
a soldier at attention. Seeing this move, 
Angela went by quickly without seeming to 
glance at him, for she was half afraid that 
he meant to speak, and she hoped that he 
would not, for she did not want to snub him. 
She need not have feared, however. He 
made no sign as she walked on, but looked 
at her as if she were a passing queen, for 
whom it was a man’s duty and pleasure to 
get to his feet and show reverence. 

Angela would have bowed slightly in 
recognition of the morning’s courtesy, but 
dared not, lest after all he should be encour- 
aged to speak; for his type was so new to 
her that she did not understand it in the 
least. It was, however, rather an agreeable 
mystery, and she saw him feature by 
feature again, without appearing to lift her 
eyes. It was too bad that he had been 
foolish enough to discard his picturesque 
and becoming costume of the morning for 
a conventional suit of clothes which, it was 
painfully certain, he must have bought 
ready-made. They did not fit too well, 
though they had probably cost a good deal, 
and they were astonishingly like advertise- 
ments of men’s clothes which Angela had 
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seen in American magazines on shipboard. 
They did their aggressive best to give him 
his money’s-worth by spoiling kis splendid 
looks and turning him in:> something 
entirely different from w:at nature had 
intended. His broad cuoulders were in- 
reased in size by the padded cutaway coat 
until they seemed out of proportion. His 
collar was an‘inch too high, and he was 
evidently wretched in it. Also he had the 
look in his eyes of a man whose boots are so 
tight that he wishes to die. His fancy 
waistcoat and maroon necktie must have 
been forced upon him by a ruthless salesman 
vyho would stop at no crime in the way of 
irade, and the consciousness of them and 
the largeness of his scarf pin had reduced 
the poor fellow to cruel despondency. In 
one hand he held a pair of yellowish kid 
loves which hung limp and feeble, like the 
dead bodies of small animals, and on the 
lloor near his feet, as if drawing attention 
to the brilliance of his patent-leather shoes, 
was the latest extravagance in silk hats. 

‘Poor, spoilt statue,” Angela thought. 
‘I believe he is almost as sorry for himself 
as I am for him. Who knows, though? 
Perhaps I’m mistaken, and he’s as proud as 
Punch. In that case, I give him up!” 

But she would not have believed anyone 
who had told her that she, and she alone, 
was the cause of the tragic change. He had 
wished to appear well in her eyes, and had 
gone about it in the way that seemed best. 


CHAPTER V 
WHAT HAPPENED IN THE NIGHT 


ALKING down Fifth avenue, after 

buying tickets by way of Washington 
and New Orleans to Los Angeles, “Mrs. 
May” happened to see a poster, advertising 
a recital by a famous violinist she had al- 
ways contrived to miss. At once she decided 
to go; and as it was for that night, there was 
just time to hurry back to the hotel, dine, 
and dress. She was lucky enough to get a 
box, in which she sat hidden behind cur- 
tains, and the evening would have been a 
complete success if the carriage ordered to 
take her home had not been delayed by a 
slight accident. She had to wait for it, 
and was much later than she had expected 
in getting back to the hotel. Theaters were 
over: suppers were being eaten in the Louis 
Seize restaurant, into which Angela could 
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see as she got into the lift; and upstairs shoes 
had already been put outside bedroom 
doors. In front of the one next her own, 
she saw two pairs which made her smile a 
little, for, though she could not be certain, 
she fancied that she recognized them. One 
pair was stout, unfashionable, made for 
country wear; the other looked several sizes 
smaller, glittered with the uncompromising 
newness of patent leather, and was ultra 
“smart” in shape. 

“Poor statue!” she thought once more. 
“Tf they’re his, how dreadfully the new ones 
must have hurt him!” 

Then she went into her own room, where 
Kate presently came to undress her with 
affectionate if inexperienced hands. 

Angela was still excited by all the events 
of the day, her first in her own country since 
childhood, and fancied that she would not 
be able to sleep. But soon she forgot every- 
thing and lay dead to the world, very still, 
very white in the light that stole through 
the window, very beautiful, drowned in the 
waves of her hair. Then, at last, she began 
to dream of Italy; that she was there; that 
she had never come away, and that there 
was no escape. She moaned faintly in her 
sleep, and roused herself enough to know 
that she was dreaming; tried to wake and 
succeeded, breathing hard after her fight 
to conquer the dream. 

“Tt’s not true!’’ she told herself, pressing 
her face caressingly against the pillow, 
because it was an American pillow, not an 
Italian one, in the Palazzo di Sereno, and 
because it made her feel safe. 

So she lay for a minute or two, comforting 
herself with the thought that all bad and 
frightening things were left behind in the 
past, with a door, double-locked by a golden 
key, shut for ever between it and her. Noth- 
ing disagreeable could happen now. And 
she was falling quietly asleep once more, 
when an odd, slight noise made her heart 
jump. Then she and her heart both kept 
very still, for it seemed that the noise was 
in the room, not far from her bed. 

It came again, and Angela realized that 
it was at one of the two windows, both of 
which were open. She lay listening as if 
only her ears were alive, and she wished to 
look toward the window, yet felt a’ sick 
repulsion against knowing with certainty 
what was there. 

At her request, Kate had pulled the dark 
blinds halfway up, over the open windows; 
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and Angela would have laughed at the 
suggestion that a thief could possibly creep 
in by that way, into a room on the twelfth 
story. Nevertheless, the night glow of the 
great city silhouetted the figure of a man 
black against the shining of the half-raised 
window-panes. It was kneeling on the wide 
stone sill outside, and was slowly, with 
infinite caution, pushing the heavy window- 
sash up higher, so that it might be possible 
to crawl underneath and slip into the room. 

As she stared, incredulous at first, then 
driven to believe, Angela guessed how the 
seeming miracle had been performed. The 
man had crept along the cornice which 
belted the wall, on a level a few feet lower 
than the line of window sills. She remem- 
bered noticing this, as one suddenly recalls 
some forgotten detail in a photograph. A 
clever thief might make the perilous passage, 
helping himself along by one window-sill 
after another’ until he reached the one he 
wanted. Probably this man came from 
some room near by, and had not endured 
the strain of a long journey. 

Angela turned sick, her first thought 
being of the immense drop from her window 
to the ground. “If he should fall!’’ were 
the words that sprang to her lips. Then she 
remembered that it would be better for her, 
if he should fall. He meant to rob and 
perhaps to murder her. She ought to wish 
that he might slip. But she seemed to hear 
the crash, to see a sight of horror, and she 
could not make the wish. 

She lay motionless, her thoughts confused 
by the knocking of her heart. If she jumped 
out of bed and ran across the room to the 
telephone, the man could see her. Then, 
knowing that she was awake, and caution 
on his part unnecessary, he would fling up 
the window, jump in, and choke her into 
silence. 

“What can I do?” she asked herself. 
And there was but little time to find an 
answer. In two or three minutes more 
the slow, stealthy lifting of the window-sash 
would be finished, and the thief would be 
in the room. 

Her rings, and her gold bag, with a good 
deal of money in it, lay on the dressing- 
table. If only he would be satisfied with 
that, she might lie still and let him take it; 
but her watch was under her pillow, and 
her pearls were round her throat. The 
pearls and rings were worth far more than 
the bag, and the black shadow out there must 


know that she had many things worth tak- 
ing, or it would not be at her window now. 

“What can I do?” 

Suddenly she thought of a thing she could 
do; and without stopping to ask whether 
there were something else better, she leaned 
out of bed and knocked loudly on the door 
between her room and the next. This door 
was fastened, but rapping with one hand, 
with the other she slipped back the bolt. 
“Quick—quick—help!” she called. ““There’s 
a thief getting in at my window.” 

Almost instantly the door burst open, and 
it was as she had thought. The man she 
expected to see rushed in, half-dressed, 
lithe and noiseless as a panther, in his 
stockinged feet; and curiously enough, at 
that moment, she remembered laughing at 
his shoes in the corridor, thinking how the 
tight new ones must have hurt. 

With the opening of the door a flood of 
electric light poured into the room. Evi- 
dently her neighbor had not been in bed, 
for he was dressed except for his coat; yet 
there had not been five seconds’ delay, and 
the thief was taken completely by surprise. 

He had been in the act of letting himself 
down to the floor, by slipping under the 
window-sash, raised just high enough for 
him to slide through the opening it gave. 
He had turned round so as to alight on his 
knees, as he touched the floor; and it was 
impossible for the most agile gymnast to 
gather himself up under the restraining bar 
of wood, balance his body again on the 
window-sill, and find firm foothold on a 
narrow cornice twelve stories aboveground 
in less time than sixty seconds. The thief 
did his best—a trained, experienced best— 
but the man from the adjoining room was 
just too quick for him. 

He was grabbed by his coat collar while 
he hovered between sitting and standing, 
was jerked into the room and dragged along 
the floor like a parcel. Then, in a minute, 
the black-clad figure was pinioned with 
both arms twisted behind its back; and it 
was thus that Angela saw both men clearly, 
in the full flood of electric light which 
streamed from the next room into hers. The 
thief was in black from head to foot, like 
night incarnate—the regulation costume of 
his profession—but the thin mask he wore 
had been disordered in the struggle, and 
she caught sight of a small mustache that 
pointed at the ends. She recognized it; and 
remembering how the man by the desk had 
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tried to pick up her gold bag, she guessed 
why he had selected her as worth robbing. 

“Take care! he may have a revolver,” 
she gasped, sitting up in bed, drowned in 
the long waves of hair that flowed round 
her like the moonlight. 

‘The little sneak won’t get to draw it if 
he has,” said the man from the next room, 
in a tone so quiet that Angela was struck 
with surprise. It seemed wonderful that a 
man who had just fought and conquered 
as he had, could have kept control of breath 
and head. His voice did not even sound 
excited, though hers was trembling. ‘‘Don’t 
be scared,” he went on. ‘The mean galoot! 
\ prairie-dog could tear him to pieces.” 

“I’m not frightened—now,” she faltered. 

Oh, thank you for coming. You’ve saved 
my life. Can’t I do something to help you? 
I might go to the telephone and call—” 

“No. Do nothing of the sort,’ her neigh- 
bor commanded. ‘There must be no sort 
oi ructions in your room. I’m going to 
take him into mine. The story’ll be that 

was getting into my window when I 
vaked up and nabbed him.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Angela, roused to quick 
understanding and appreciation. “For me, 
that would be very good—but for you—”’ 

‘For me, it’s all right. And you don’t 
come on in this act, lady. It’s not the sort 
play for you.” 

“He'll tell,” she said. 

“T guess not. Not unless he’s in a hurry 
to see what it’s like down where he goes next. 
If he so much as peeps while I’m in reach, 
I'll shake him till his spine sticks out of his 
head like a telegraph-pole. Or if he waits 
till he thinks I can’t get at him, I’ll scatter 
him over the landscape with my gun, if I 
lire across a courtroom. He knows I’m 
the kind of man to keep my word.”’ These 
threats were uttered in the same quiet voice, 
and the speaker went on in a different tone, 
“Tl tell you what you can do, lady, if you 
don’t mind. I hate to trouble you; but 
maybe t’would be best for me not to try it 
with one hand and him in the other. If 
you'd slip into my room and push up the 
window nearest this way, a few inches 
higher, it would bear me out better when I 
say he came through there.” 

Angela reached out for her white silk 
dressing-gown, which lay across the foot of 
the bed, and wrapping it hastily round her, 
ran into her neighbor’s room. As she 
‘lashed by him, where he stood holding his 
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captive, he thought more and more of his 
angel vision with the moonlight hair, and it 
seemed a strange, almost miraculous coin- 
cidence to him that he should behold it in 
real life, after describing his dreams to 
Carmen Gaylor. 

“The nearest window,” Angela repeated, 
respecting the man’s shrewdness and pres- 
ence of mind. The nearest window was 
the one to open, because the thief had come 
crawling along in that direction on the 
cornice, and soon it would be found out 
which room he had occupied, since he must 
be staying in the hotel. 

She pushed up the heavy sash, already 
raised some inches, and turning, saw that 
the silent, sulky prisoner had been dragged 
in by his captor. 

“Thank you, lady,” said the latter, 
briskly. ‘Now, you just go back to sleep 
and forget this—cut it out. The rest’s 
my business.” 

““But—but how can I let you have all the 
trouble on your shoulders?”’ asked Angela. 
“You'll have to bear witness against him. 
There'll be a trial or something. You may 
be delayed, kept from doing things you 
want to do—” 

“You can sure bet there’s nothing on 
God’s earth I want to do so much as keep 
a lady like you out of this,” her neighbor 
assured her. “Now go back to your room, 
please, and lock your door.” 

Their eyes met, and Angela felt herself 
thrill with admiration of this new type which 
had set her wondering. The forest creature, 
turned into a man, was a man indeed, she 
thought. 

“Good-night, then,” she said. “I can’t 
thank you enough—for everything.” 

She flitted away, her small bare feet 
showing white and pink under the lace of 
nightdress and dressing-gown. She locked 
her door obediently, as she had been told, 
but she did not go back to bed, or try to 
forget. There was a big easy-chair not far 
from the door she had just closed, and she 
subsided into it, rather weakly, realizing 
that she had gone through a strain. Huddled 
there, a minute later, she heard her neigh- 
bor’s voice speaking through the telephone, 
and was consumed with curiosity as to how 
he was keeping the wriggling prisoner quiet. 

‘“‘He must have contrived to tie the wretch 
somehow,” she told herself. “Or perhaps 
he’s strong enough to hold him with one 
hand. He’s the sort of man who would 
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always think of an expedient, and know 
how to carry it out.” 

It seemed dreamlike and unreal that such 
a scene as her imagination pictured, could 
be passing in the next room where all was 
so quiet, save for the calm voice talking at 
the telephone. Yet something of the sort 
must be happening, and Angela could not 
help listening anxiously. 

After the first murmuring at the telephone, 
with words inaudible through the thick 
mahogany door, there fell a silence more 
exciting to the listener than the indistinct 
sounds had been. Then suddenly, there 
was a stirring, and mumble of several heavy, 
hushed voices. After that, dead silence 
again, which remained unbroken. Evi- 
dently the police had been sent for; had 
come; had listened to the story of the 
attempted theft, as told by the thief’s captor. 
Angela was sure his version had not been 
contradicted, or she would have heard the 
sound of a shot. The forest creature would 
have kept his word! But he had not been 
tempted; and the thief had been carried 
away. Angela wondered very much whether 
her neighbor had gone too—or whether he 
remained in the next room, taking his own 
advice to her, and “trying to forget.” 


CHAPTER VI 
WHEN THE TABLES WERE TURNED 


TA ice. morning Angela said nothing to 
Kate of what had happened in the 
night. Her thoughts were full of the affair, 
but since the true version was to be sup- 
pressed it would be better to have no con- 
fidant at all. She asked, however, to see a 
morning paper, and when it came was dis- 
appointed to find no paragraph concerning 
the thief at the Hotel Valmont. She did not 
know anything about the making of news- 
papers, but took it for granted that the story 
had been too late for press and became very 
eager to meet her neighbor that she might 
hear all at first-hand from him. 

She had passed him hurriedly the day 
before, her head turned the other way, 
because she was afraid he meant to speak 
and she would have to snub him. But now 
the tables were turned. She dressed and 
went down early, making an excuse to 
glance over a quantity of magazines and 
papers in the big hall, hoping that he might 
appear. But he did not. It was almost, 





she told herself, as if he were punishing her 
for avoiding him openly yesterday, by pay- 
ing her back in her own coin. Not that she 
believed he was really doing so. Yet it was 
extremely aggravating that he should keep 
out of the way. He ought to have under- 
stood that she would want to know what 
happened after the closing of her door 
abruptly brought the first chapter of the 
story to a close. 

Because she was waiting for him (whether 
she fully acknowledged it or not) and be- 
cause he did not come, Angela thought of the 
man every moment, without being able to 
put him out of her mind. He had shown 
such astonishing tact as well as pluck last 
night, and was so good-looking, that his very 
lack of cultivation made him the more 
interesting as a study. She would have 
liked to ask the hotel people about him; 
where he came from and what was his name; 
but of course she did nothing of the sort. 
All she did was to make various pretexts 
for lingering in the hall till nearly luncheon 
time; and then the arrival of evening papers 
partly explained the mystery of the man’s 
absence, or at least did so to her mind. 
Also, they made her a present of his name, 
and a few other personal items. 

“Nickson Hilliard of California makes 
hotel thief feel small,” was the heading of 
a conspicuous half-column which caught 
her eye. 

The said thief, it seemed, was known to 
friends and enemies as “Officer Dutchy.” 
He had “worked” with success in Chicago 
and the middle West, but was a comparative 
stranger in New York. He “claimed” to 
have been an officer in the German army, 
but probably lied, though he had certainly 
been a soldier at one time. He had numer- 
ous aliases, and spoke with a German accent. 
His name appeared on the register of the 
Valmont as Count von Osthaven, and he 
admitted having attempted to enter the 
room occupied by Mr. Hilliard, having 
reached it by a daring passage along a stone 
cornice, from his own window, four rooms 
to the left of Mr. Hilliard’s, on the twelfth 
story. 

The case against ‘Officer Dutchy” would 
be an interesting one, as his previous career 
was, according to the reporter, full of “good 
stories.’ Mr. Hilliard was hoping, how- 
ever, that it might be hurried on and off, 
taking up as little time as possible, as he 
had use for every moment, other than hang- 
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ing about a courtroom, giving evidence. 
Born in New York, he had gone West while 
a boy, and had never since been in the East 
till a day or two ago, when he had arrived 
from the neighborhood of Bakersfield, Cali- 
fornia, with the avowed intention of enjoying 
himself. Naturally he did not want to have 
his enjoyment curtailed by business. 
\ngela felt very guilty. It was her fault 
that the poor young man’s holiday was 
spoiled. She ought not to have let him take 
her burdens on his shoulders; but it was too 
late to repent now. She could not come 
forward and tell the real story, for that would 
do him harm, since it would differ from his. 
She could atone only by showing her grati- 
tude in some way and she wondered what 
way she could find. Because he came from 
California, she longed to show how friendly 
and kind she could be to a man of her 
father’s country—a man worthy of that 
country and its traditions, she began to 
think. 

he lunched in a quiet corner of the 
restaurant; but Mr. Nickson Hilliard of 
California did not show himself, and at last 
she went up to her own rooms, distinctly 
disappointed. Hardly had she closed the 
door, however, when a knock sent her to 
open it again. A bellboy had brought a 
noie, and she sprang to the conclusion that 
it must be from Mr. Hilliard. He had 
found out her name, and had written to tell 
what had happened behind the closed door 
—the loose end of the story which the news- 
papers had not got, never would get, from 
anyone concerned. But the bright pink of 
excitement and interest which had sprung 
to her face, died away, as she opened the 
envelope and glanced down the first page 
of the letter, which was headed, ‘Doctor 
Beal’s Nursing Home.” She read: 


Madam—I am requested by Mr. Henry 
Morehouse of San Francisco to express his 
regret at not being able to meet your ship 
and offer his services as he hoped to do, at 
the request of his elder brother, Mr. James 
Morehouse of the Fidelity Trust Bank, 
San’ Francisco. Mr. H. Morehouse was 
coming East on law business, when his 
brother suggested that he make himself 
useful to you, and he was looking forward 
to doing so, having khown the late Mr. 
Franklyn Merriam, who was, he under- 
stands, an old friend of your family. On 
starting, however, Mr. Morehouse was far 
from well, and found himself so much 
worse on reaching New York, that he was 
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obliged to consult a doctor. The result 
was, that Mr. Morehouse was immediately 
operated on for appendicitis. That oper- 
ation was performed successfully yesterday 
and Mr. Morehouse feels strong enough to 
express (through me) his regrets, wishing 
to explain why he failed, in case his brother 
may have let you know that he intended 
to meet you. Yours faithfully, 
N. MILLar. 

(Nurse in Doctor Beal’s Private Hospital.) 


Mr. James Morehouse, in whose bank 
there were funds for ‘““Mrs. May,” had not 
informed her of his brother’s intentions, and 
though she was sorry to hear of the latter’s 
sufferings, she did not regret his failure to 
meet her at the ship. She did not wish to be 
helped, or told how to see things, or be 
personally conducted to California. She 
enjoyed being free, and vague, able to stop 
as long or as short a time as she liked on the 
way. She wanted to see only places which 
she wanted to see, not places which she 
ought to want to see; for there was sure to be 
a difference. 

Nevertheless, she wrote a kindly, gracious 
answer to the letter, and ordered flowers 
to be sent to Dr. Beal’s Nursing Home, for 
Mr. Henry Morehouse. Then she pro- 
ceeded to forget him, entirely unconscious 
that his illness was to have a direct influence 
upon her future. She thought far more 
about Mr. Nickson Hilliard, whom she had 
avoided yesterday, and who seemed to 
avoid her to-day. The fact that the letter 
which had brought color to her face was 
from a perfectly strange, unwanted Mr. 
Morehouse, vexed the Princess di Sereno 
unreasonably with Nickson Hilliard, who 
ought to have written, if he could not call, 
to tell his story; and when she heard nothing 
from him, saw nothing of him during the 
afternoon or evening, it was in resentment 
that she left New York next morning. 
Though she was not conscious of it, the 
real thought in her mind was: 

“Since he didn’t choose to take the chance 
when he had it, now he shan’t have it at all.” 

For after all, twenty-three is very young. 
It is annoying to be deliberately cut off in 
the midst of an adventure, by the hero of 
the adventure, when you have dimly flat- 
tered yourself that the poor fellow was 
yearning to know you. And if Angela was 
unjust to Nickson Hilliard, she was not an 
isolated instance; for all women are unjust 
to all men, especially to those in whom they 
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are beginning to take an interest. Angela 
did not know that she was interested in 
Nickson Hilliard, and would have laughed 
if anyone had suggested the idea, from a 
personal point of view; but in her social 
reign as the Princess di Sereno, she had 
been a good deal spoiled—by everyone 
except the prince. Vaguely, and like a 
petted child, she had taken it for granted 
that all men were glad to be nice to her, and 
she thought the ‘forest creature” was show- 
ing himself a backwoods creature, rude and 
unenlightened. 

The sea trip from New York to New 
Orleans was even more interesting than she 
had expected from tales of her father’s, 
dimly remembered, and a hundred times 
more comfortable, in the fine turbine 
Creole, than in the “‘ittle tub” of old days, 
described by him. The ship steamed along 
the coast, in blue and golden weather, 
turning into the Gulf of Mexico after 
rounding the long point of Florida; and 
cutting the silk woof of azure, day by day, 
a great longing to be happy knocked in 
Angela’s heart, like something unjustly 
imprisoned, demanding to be let out. She 
had never felt it so strongly before. It must 
be, she thought, the keen tonic of the air, 
full of ozone, which made her tinglingly 
conscious of youth and life, eager to have 
things happen and be in the midst of them. 
But Kate was a comfort, almost a friend. 
And Timmy the cat was a treasure. 

No town in America, perhaps, could have 
contrasted more sharply with New York, 
than New Orleans. Angela felt this, even 
as the Creole moved slowly along the great 
ship canal and slipped into the dark, turbid 
gold of the Mississippi river. The drowsy 
landscape on either side was true southern 
landscape, and among live-oaks draped 
with mourning flags of moss, and magnolia- 
trees gemmed with buds like giant pearls, 
there were planters’ houses which seemed 
all roof and balcony. Great buzzards flew 
up suddenly, out of rice-fields, as the ship 
rounded a curve—creatures big and long- 
legged as the storks Angela had seen in 
Holland and Algeria. The wharf, when 
the ship docked at last, was filled with bales 
of cotton, and it was as if all the negroes in 
America must have come down to meet the 
boat. She might have been walking into 
an old story of Cable’s, in the days “‘befoh 
the wah.” 

Her idea had been to travel on to the West, 
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next day by the Sunset Express, but New 
Orleans held her. She had left the old world 
eagerly, for the new; but this bit of the old, 
in the midst of newness, was like tumbling 
into an ancient Spanish court whose yellow- 
ing marble fountain was choked with lilies, 
in the middle of a modern skyscraper. 
The contrast was sharp as the impress of 
an old seal in new wax, and she loved it. 
She liked her hotel, too, and said but half- 
heartedly each morning, ‘To-morrow I'll 
go on.” With Kate for duenna, she wan- 
dered through old streets which, though 
they had historic French names, reminded 
her more of Spain than France, with their 
rows of balconies and glimpses of flowery 
patios paved with mossy stones, or cracked 
but still beautiful tiles. She made friends 
with an elderly French shopkeeper of the 
Vieux Carré, who looked as if carved out 
of ivory and yellowed with age. His bust 
ness was the selling of curiosities; antique 
furniture brought in sailing ships from 
France when New Orleans was in the 
making; quaintly set jewels worn by famous 
beauties of the great old days; brocades and 
velvets which had been their ball dresses; 
books which had Andrew Jackson’s name 
on yellow fly-leaves; weird souvenirs from 
the fearful haunted house where terrible 
Madame Lalaurie tortured slaves to death; 
fetishes which had belonged to Marie 
Laveau the Voodoo Queen; sticks and 
stones of the vanished house where Louis 
Philippe lived, and letters written by 
Nicholas Girod, who plotted to rescue 
Napoleon from St. Helena and spirit him 
across the sea to New Orleans. The selling 
of these things, or rather the collecting of 
them, was the pleasure as well as the busi- 
ness of Monsieur Bienvenu, and he had 
stored in his mind as many legends of the 
old town, as he had stored treasures in his 
low-browed, musky-smelling shop. Angela 
spent her mornings listening to his tales 
of slave days, and always she bought some- 
thing before she bade him aw revoir, in the 
Parisian French which enchanted the old 
man. 

“You light up my place, madam,” he 
said; and insisted, with graceful gestures, 
that she should not pay for her collection 
of old miniatures, necklaces, gilded crystal 
bottles, illuminated books and ivory cruci- 
fixes, until the day fixed for her departure. 

“Once you pay, madam, you may not 
come again,” he smiled. “I am_ super- 
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stitious. I will not take your money till the 
last moment.” 

On the third day, however, Angela de- 
cided that she must go. California called, 
with a voice she could hear above the music 
of the old southern town, the laughter of 
the pretty French girls, and the chatter of 
the black and brown babies who babbled a 
language that was neither French, Spanish, 
nor English, but a mixture of all. She 
bought more things of Monsieur Bienvenu, 
ind in other curiosity shops she dared not 
mention to him, since his one failing was a 
bitter jealousy of younger rivals. 

‘‘Where is my gold bag, Kate? Have you 
got it?” she asked, when the moment came 
to pay a hundred dollars for two or three old 
snuff-boxes of rare beauty, picked up in a 
place she had not visited until that day. 

“No, madam, you had it on yer arm, 
when I noticed last,’ said Kate, looking 
startled. “Fur all the saints, I hope ye 
haven’t lost it!” 

Angela began to look anxious, too. Not 
only was the bag itself valuable, worth seven 
or eight hundred dollars, but all her money 
was in it, and a check-book she had brought 
out that morning, to pay Monsieur Bien- 
venu the rather large sum she owed him. 
Still, she was not greatly distressed. She 
had lost that gold bag so many times, had 
dropped it from her lap when she got up, 
left it in motor-cars, or lying on the floor in 
friends’ houses, and always it had come 
back to her, that she cheered herself by 
saying to-day would be no exception. 

“Let me think, where were we last, 
Kate?” she wondered. “That little shop 
where I bought the lilac and silver stole, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, madam, it was. And indade, if ye 
don’t mind my sayin’ so, I begged ye not to 
go in, the place looked so disrespectable, 
as if there might be measles or most any- 
thing, and the man himself come poppin’ 
out to entice ye in, like the spider with the 
fly. I niver seed such ears as he did have, 
ma’am. Fur all the wurruld like the 
handles to a jar. And his things was that 
dear!” 

‘We must go back at once and see if I 
left the bag there, after paying for the stole,” 
said Angela. And explaining to the late 
owner of the snuff-boxes, she hurried out 
with Kate, leaving her parcel to be called for. 

Little Mr. Isaac Lewisohn of the brocade 
shop made a great search, but could not 
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find the bag. Unfortunately, a number of 
people had been in since the lady went out, 
strangers to him, and one beggar, who had 
asked for money and had not got it. Per- 
haps—but who could tell? If the lady were 
sure she had not got the bag when she left 
the shop, it was certain that somebody who 
had been in since must have taken it. The 
question was, who? But she must apply 
to the police. 

“Tf only I hadn’t stuffed in that check- 
book!” Angela said to Kate. ‘Perhaps 
they would have cashed a check in the hotel. 
Anyhow, dear old Monsieur Bienvenu 
would have taken one for what I owe him. 
Now, I’m in the most horrid scrape! I 
don’t quite know how I’m going to get 
out of it.” 

They walked slowly back toward the shop 
of the snuff-boxes, gloomily discussing the 
situation, which was complicated by the 
fact that, grown cautious since the attempted 
burglary at the Valmont, Angela had left 
her most valuable jewelry in a bank at New 
York. It was to be sent on, insured, only 
when she had finished her traveling, and 
settled down. ~ 

“T shall have to call the police, I suppose,”’ 
she said dolefully, “though it’s sure to do 
no good. I shall never see my poor bag 
again! I can telegraph to have the checks 
stopped at the San Francisco bank, of 
course; but there was nearly five hundred 
dollars in my purse. What shall I do about 
my hotel bill, and everything? And my 
railway tickets? We shall have to stay till 
I can get money.” 

Suddenly, because it seemed impossible, 
she wanted passionately to start at once. 
Always she had hated postponing things. 

“Somehow, I will go!” she said to herself. 
“T don’t know how—but I will.”” And she 
walked on with Kate, back toward her hotel, 
remembering how she had told the head 
clerk that this was her last day—she was 
giving up the rooms to-morrow. And the 
hotel was crammed, because there was a 
convention of some sort. It might be that 
her suite was already let for the next day. 

She went to the desk at once, asking 
abruptly, “If I find that I need to stop 
longer, are my rooms free for to-morrow?” 

“Unfortunately, we’ve just let them—not 
as a suite, but separately,” said the young 
man. ‘This is a big week for the Crescent 
City, you know, and we’ve got people 
sleeping in bathrooms.” 
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“What shall I do?” Angela exclaimed, 
trouble breaking down reserve. “All my 
money, and a check-book I had in my gold 
bag have been stolen. I'll have to telegraph 
my bank. I—” and she had visions of 
being deposited in a bathroom, with all 
her luggage, and Kate, and Tim the cat. 

“Well, that’s a shame,” the clerk sym- 
pathized. “I'll tell you what I can do. 
A gentlemen came in about an hour ago; 
said he was looking for a friend; glanced 
over the register and must have found the 
name, because he said he’d stay. He’s got 
to sleep in the laundry to-night, but he’s 
among those I’ve allotted to your suite 
to-morrow. When he hears a lady wants 
to keep her room, he’s sure to wait.” 

“T don’t like to ask a favor of a stranger,” 
Angela hesitated. 

“American men don’t call things like 
that favors, when there’s a lady in the case,”’ 
replied the clerk. “It wouldn’t do for you 
to be in the laundry.” 

It was rather unthinkable; so when the 
young man added that the newcomer might 
be in at any minute for luncheon, Angela 
flitted away to her owr quarters, which 
looked more than ever attractive now that 
they might be snapped away from her. 
She descended again soon, however, hoping 
to hear her fate; and there, by the desk, 
stood Mr. Nickson Hilliard. 

His brown face reddened at sight of Mrs. 
May, but he did not show surprise. Seeing 
that she intended to recognize him, his eyes 
brightened, and Angela felt that she too 
was blushing a little. She was vexed with 
him still, but it would have been stupid as 
well as ungrateful to show her annoyance 
except by being elaborately polite. After 
all, she owed him gratitude, which she had 
wished for a chance to pay. 

She put out her hand, and he radiated 
joy as he took it. Happiness was becoming 
to Nick. An all too cordial grip he gave, 
then loosened his grasp, in a fright; “‘I hope 
I haven’t hurt you!” he exclaimed, horrified. 

Angela laughed. “Only a tiny bit; and 
that’s better than a cold-fish handshake. 
Luckily, I left my sharpest rings in New 
York. And oh, the gold bag you saved is 
gone for ever. I’ve just had it stolen.” 

“That’s too bad,” he said. But he did 
not look cast down. “I'll rummage New 
Orleans for it, if you’ll give me leave to 
have a try,” he volunteered. 

“Oh, thank you,” she answered. “But 
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I shall have to tell the police, I suppose. 
Not that there’s much hope of getting it 
back.” 

“You wouldn’t let me set the ball rolling, 
would you?” he asked, as if he were begginy: 
a favor instead of wishing to do one. ‘| 
mean, go to the police, and all that?” 

“How kind of you!” exclaimed Angela. 
“‘But—no indeed, I won’t spoil your visit 
in New Orleans as I did your visit in New 
Work.” 

Nick looked astounded. ‘‘What makes 
you think you spoiled my visit to New 
York?” 

Here was Angela’s chance for a gentle 
reproach, and she could not resist the in 
tention of administering it, wrapped i 
sugar. 

“T don’t think. I know. And it dis 
tressed me very much,” she said, sweetly 
“T read in the papers that you hadn’t bee: 
in New York since you were a boy; that you 
were there to ‘enjoy yourself.’ And all your 
time was taken up with the bothers tha 
ought to have been mine! You were too 
busy even to let me hear what happened 
that night—after—’ Suddenly she was 
sorry that she had begun. It was silly an: 
undignified to reproach him. 

His face grew scarlet, as if he were ; 
scolded schoolboy. ‘Too busy!’’ he echoed. 
“Why, you didn’t think that, did you? You 
couldn’t!”” 

“What was I to think?” asked Angela, 
lightly. “But really, what I thought isn’ 
worth talking about.” 

“Tt may not be to you, but it is to me, if 
you don’t mind,” he persisted. “I—I made 
sure you’d know why I didn’t—send you 
any word or—or anything. But if you 
didn’t see it the right way, I’ve got to tell 
you now. It was because—of course it 
was because—I just didn’t dare butt in. 
I was afraid you’d feel, if I had the cheek 
to write a note, or follow up and speak to 
you in the hotel somewhere, that I was— 
kind of takin’ advantage of what was an 
accident—my luck in gettin’ a chance to do 
a little thing for you. A mighty small thing; 
*twouldn’t have been visible except in a 
high-powered microscope, and only then 
if you looked hard for it. So I said to my 
self, twas enough luck to have had that 
chance. I’d be a yellow dog to presume on 
Aa 

Instantly Angela realized that it was her 
vanity which had been hurt by his seeming 
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negligence, and that it was stroked the right 
way by this embarrassed explanation. She 
was more ashamed of herself than ever for 
drawing it out, yet at the same time she was 
pleased; because she had really been hurt. 
Now that she need not wonder about the 
man’s motives, she would cease to think of 
him. But she must be very kind, just for a 

:inute or two—to make up for putting him 
in the confessional, and to prove the grati- 

ide she had wanted to show. 

“You must be a very modest person, if 
you didn’t understand that I longed to 
hear—lots of things you wouldn’t let the 
newspapers get hold of,” she said. “Of 

ourse it was interesting to read about that 
wretched man—Dutchy, or whatever they 

‘led him. And as he seems to have stolen 
rom heaps of people, I suppose it’s well for 
he world that he’ll be shut up in prison— 
ilthough I can’t bear the thought of prison. 

stifles me. There ought to be some other 
kind of punishment. But I did want to 

1ow what happened in your room, after—”’ 

‘Nothing much happened,” said Nick. 
‘The little beast was all in. I’d kind of got 
on his nerves, and he knew I’d dig a hole 
in the ground with him if he so much as 
peeped. I just rounded him up, and then 
the police came and played out the rest of 
the hand. As for you spoilin’ my visit to 
New York, why, ma’am, you made it. I 
had the time of my life.” 

Angela laughed, because he called her 
‘“ma’am” (which was even funnier than 
“lady,” from the hero who had saved her 
life), and because all his expressions struck 
her as extremely “quaint.” 

“It was a very short ‘time of your life,’ 
then. I should have thought you’d want to 
stay weeks in New York, as you hadn’t 
been there for so long—and you’d traveled 
so far. You see, I saw in the papers that 
you'd come from California. And that 
interested me, because my—because dear 
friends of mine have told me so much 
about California.” She did not add that 
she was on her way there, but of course he 
might suspect, meeting her here, if he had 
any curiosity concerning her movements. 

“I did mean to stay some time when I 
went East,” he admitted, “but—well, per- 
haps I was homesick. Anyhow, I felt as if 
I'd got a hurry call to go home.” 

“What an odd coincidence, our meeting 
here!” smiled Angela. 

“Ye-es,” said Nick. “I reckon it does 


seem that way.” He was interested in the 
pattern of the carpet. “If you won’t think 
it a liberty, now I am here,” he began again, 
“T’ll be mighty glad to try and find your bag. 
If you’ll tell me just how and where you lost 
it—” 

Angela shook her head. ‘You're not to 
spend your time fussing with the police, for 
my sake, as you did in New York.” 

“But I’d like it better than anything,” he 
said. “I didn’t come to New Orleans to 
see the sights, anyhow. I’ll feel down and 
out if you won’t let me help. ’Twill seem 
as if I’d managed wrong in New York.” 

“Oh, if you’re going to feel like that!” 
And forthwith Angela told him the story of 
her loss. 

“All your money, and a check-book full 
of blank checks!” he echoed. 

“Yes. Tve wired already to have them 
stopped. But it’s a bore. And I was fond 
of that bag. Besides, I had five hundred 
dollars in my purse. Now I shall have to 
wait here till I can get more.” 

“You wanted to go?” he asked. 

““Yes—to-morrow. However, that doesn’t 
much matter.” 

“Tt does, if you wanted to. But see here, 
ma’am, I’ve thought of something.” 

“My name is Mrs. May,” said Angela, 
smiling. 

“T know—I mean, are you willing I should 
call you it, just as if I was really acquainted 
with you?” 

“Of course. Why not?” 

“Well, you see,” he explained. ‘What I 
don’t know about society and the right way 
to act with ladies, could be put in a book 
bigger than the Bible. And I wouldn’t 
offend you, for—for a good deal.” 

“T feel sure you would know the ‘right 
way to act,’ by instinct,” said Angela, kindly. 
“You were splendid to me that night in 
New York. Very few men would have 
known how to do what you did.” 

“Thank you a thousand times for saying 
that, though I don’t deserve one word,” 
Nick burst out, flushing again, and hoping 
she did not see, because he had a trying task 
before him. “But my ideais this. Couldn’t 
you let me lend the money you need, and 
go when you like, instead of waiting? You 
could send it back to me, any old way— 
check or anything. And I wouldn’t care 
a hang—I wouldn’t care a red cent—when.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t—’ Angela began, but 
the look on his face stopped her. It was so 
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strong a mixture of disappointment and 
chagrin, as to make him instantly pathetic 
in her eyes. She had just said that he was 
a man whose instinct would always be right, 
and she had meant it sincerely. She knew, 
if she knew anything about men, that here 
was one of nature’s gentlemen. He had 
provéd that already; and—it was a shame 
to hurt his feelings after all he had done 
for her. 

“TI beg your pardon, if I’ve said the wrong 
thing. I meant no harm,” he apologized, 
warmly. “But I get left-handed and tongue- 
tied, I guess, when it comes to being civilized 
—where there’s a lady in the case. It must 
have been I said it the wrong way, for I do 
know the thing itself would be right. You 
want 'to go: You’ve lost your money. And 
I expect your bank wouldn’t send it on a 
telegram. They mostly won’t. That means 
waiting days, perhaps. So I thought—” 

“Tt would mean waiting,” she broke into 
his. pause. “My bank is a long way off. 
You’re very kind, and I will borrow the 
money, if it won’t inconvenience you, on 
condition that—you let me give you se- 
curity.” 

. “That would hurt my feelings badly,” 
said he, ‘but I’d rather you’d do it than not 
take the money, because your convenience 
is a heap more important than my feelings.” 

“If I go, I can get money in a few days, 
and wire it back to you here,” Angela 
reflected aloud, at a loss how to treat the 
situation, when it became a question of 
hurting Mr. Hilliard’s feelings. 

Nick’s face fell. ‘“I—unless you give me 
your orders, I don’t want to stay here very 
long,” said he. “I don’t care when I get 
the money back.” 

“Why, you’ve only just arrived, haven’t 
you?” 

“Ye-es. But I feel my homesickness 
coming on again. I shouldn’t wonder if I’d 
always be sort of restless, now, away from 
ithe West. It’s my country—anyhow, the 
country of my heart.” 

Angela came near saying, “So it is of 
mine.” But that might have necessitated 
explanations. “Well, you must take the 
security, I’m afraid,”’ she said, “or I can’t 
take the loan. As I told you, I left most of 
my things in New York, to be sent on when 
I settle down; still—there’s one thing—I 
couldn’t pawn it, or leave it with hotel 
people. But—I wouldn’t mind with you. 
It’s a diamond frame for a miniature I al- 







ways carry with me. I could take the 
miniature out.” 

Nick stared hard at the carpet again. H: 
was afraid to let her see the look on his face 
“It’s her dead husband’s picture,” h 
thought. ‘She must have loved him, if she 
always carries his portrait around.” Alou 
he said, ‘‘Very well, if you won’t do my way 
I’ll have to do yours.” 

“T’ll give you the address of my bank: 
and I must have your address,” Angel: 
went on. “Then, if you should change you 
mind and stay here—” 

“I’m going to stay just long enough to 
get your bag,” he replied. 

She laughed. “That may be forever.” 

“T reckon it will be some hours at longest.’ 

“You must be a wonderful detective!” 

“There’s more of the bulldog than th 
detective in me. But it will go hard if we 
don’t find that bag.” 

“Thank you again. We shall see!” she 
said. ‘Anyway, as you’re to be my banker 
I can tell the hotel people that I shan’t need 
to keep people in bathrooms, waiting for my 
suite, after to-night.” 

“Oh, was it you?” exclaimed Nick. ‘The 
fellow was telling me, alady wanted to stay—”’ 

“Then it’s you they’ve stuffed into a 
laundry !” 

“T like it,” Nick assured her. “It’s a 
mighty clean place. I wish you could sec 
some of the holes I’ve slept in—that is, | 
don’t wish so. But it’s all right. And now, 
just say how much money you want. Any 
thing up to three thousand dollars I can give 
you in a minute—” 

“Oh, not nearly so much. A few hun 
dreds. But I’m going to lunch now. Would 
you care to lunch at the same table, and we 
can arrange about the loan? Also you can 
tell me more about Dutchy.” 

“I'd like it better than anything,” said 
Nick, joyously. “But first ’ve got to fix 
things about your bag, with the police. 
I’ll be back, and look you up by the time 
you’re halfway to dessert. I remember just 
what that bag was like, because—maybe 
you’ve forgotten—I picked it up in the hotel 
hall when you dropped it. I can see it as 
plain as if it was here. ’Twas a kind of 
knitted gold, like chain armor for a doll. 
And there was a rim all smothered in 
diamonds and blue stones.” 

“Sapphires,” said Angela. 

“That’s right. Well, I'll be back in 
twenty minutes.” 
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It was useless to protest against his going, 
for he had gone before she could speak. 
And instead of beginning luncheon, Angela 
went upstairs to take from its diamond 
frame her father’s miniature. On the gold 
back of this frame, there was an inscription: 
“Angela, on her eleventh birthday, from 
her father. The day before she sails.” 
And it was because of the inscription that 
she could not have offered the frame to an 
ordinary person as security, no matter how 
desperately she had wanted a loan. But 
this Mr. Nickson Hilliard was not an 
ordinary person. 


CHAPTER VII 
A POLICE MYSTERY 


T was a blow to Nick to be told that there 

was little hope of getting back the lost 
bag. He had pledged himself to “see the 
thing through,” but he had reasons—im- 
mensely important reasons they seemed to 
him—for wishing to leave New Orleans 
next day. 

So far as was known, Lewisohn the 
curiosity shopkeeper, was an honest man. 
There was nothing against him, and his 
place could not be searched by the police. 
All they could do was to get from him a 
description of the people who had called 
between the times of Mrs. May’s going out 
and coming in. But, ten chances to one, 
she had mislaid her bag somewhere else. 
Women were always making such com- 
plaints, and then finding out that they had 
been mistaken—or else coming across their 
lost property at home. 

Nick did not like these insinuations 
against the sex to which an angel deigned 
to belong; but he took them quietly, and 
instructed the police to offer a reward of 
five hundred dollars for the bag alone, or a 
thousand for it with the contents intact. 
Then he went back and had lunch with Mrs. 
May, which was, without exception, the 
most exquisite experience of his life. But 
he did not know what he ate, or afterward 
whether he had eaten anything at all, unless 
it was some bread which, with bitter disgust 
at his bad manners, he vaguely remembered 
crumbling on the table. 

He was cheered, however, by a plan he 
had, and by the inscription on Angela’s 
miniature-frame. He would have hated the 
thing if it had been her husband’s. 
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Evening came, and there was no news of 
the missing bag. There were not even any 
satisfactory clues. 

When Nick heard this, he thought very 
hard for a few minutes, and then inquired 
at what time the shops closed. He was told; 
and consulting his watch, saw that they 
would shut up in less than an hour. 

“What’s the name of the best jewelry 
store in this town?” he wanted to know. 

There were several which ranked about 
the same, and scribbling three or four names 
on his shirt cuff, he rushed off to find the first. 

“Got any gold handbags?” he asked, in 
a low voice, as if he had something to con- 
ceal. “Kind made of chain, with diamonds 
and sapphires along the top.” 

He was shown the stock; but saw nothing, 
apparently which struck his fancy, and was 
off like a shot in search of the next name 
on his list. 

At this place was a bag which, so far as 
he could remember, seemed the duplicate 
of Mrs. May’s, except that the stones 
alternating with the diamonds were emer- 
alds instead of sapphires. 

“Just keep that thing for half an hour,” 
said he. “I'll come back in less time to 
tell you whether I’ll take it or not, and 
tell you what I want done to it, if I do.” 

“Another gentleman was in to-day looking 
at that bag,” said the attendant. “If he 
comes in before you, and says he’ll take it 
for certain, I must let him have it.” 

“What price did you make for him?” 
asked Nick. 

“Seven hundred and seventy-five dollars,” 
was the reply. 

“Well, will you do a little gamble? Keep 
it till I come in, and if I take it, I’ll pay eight 
hundred. If I don’t, you can have twenty- 
five dollars interest on your time.” 

The attendant laughed. ‘We don’t do 
business that way. But I guess I can 
promise to keep the bag till you come back, 
if you hurry.” 

Nick did hurry, and visited three other 
shops within ten minutes, though they were 
at some distance from each other. He found 
nothing to suit him. 

“T’ll take that bag, if you can change the 
stones and put in sapphires instead of em- 
eralds,” he announced, somewhat breath- 
lessly, wiping his forehead. “I know it will 
come dearer. But I’m willing to pay.” 

“When would you want it?” asked the 
shopman. 
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“To-morrow morning by ten o’clock at 
latest.” 

“Oh, impossible!” 

“T don’t know much about that word,” 
said Nick. ‘We've cut it out of the diction- 
ary in my country. Offer your men what 
they want, to do night work, and I guess 
they’ll name a price.” 

After all, even in a good-sized jewelry 
shop, they do not sell a gold bag every day; 
and a point was stretched to gratify the 
purchaser, who had a way that made people 
glad to please him. 

He went back to his hotel, feeling guiltily 
happy. ‘“She’s going to have a bag, any- 
how,” he thought. “I don’t believe she’ll 
ever know the difference.” And Nick began 
to rejoice that the other bag would probably 
never be found. It would be splendid to 
know that she was using a thing he had 
given her. If the old bag did turn up, the 
police would let him know. That was 
arranged; and he would manage somehow. 

“Only to think,” he said to himself, “a 
year ago I might have wanted to do this 
deal just as much as I do now, but I couldn’t 
have run toit. This is the first real fun I’ve 
got out of my money. Mighty good thing 
money is—though I didn’t use to think it 
mattered. Dollars, even if I’d a million, 
could never put me in the same class with 
an angel. But they gives me the chance to 
travel with her, and that’ll be something to 
remember.” 

For Nick had found the angel of his 
dreams, and had recognized her at first 
glance, that day in the hall of the Valmont. 
He would have known the angel by her eyes 
and hair, if nothing else had answered the 
description; but all the rest belonged to the 
same picture—the picture of his ideal, the 
girl he had never expected to see in real life. 
And it was all the more wonderful that her 
name should be Angel, or something near it. 
He might not have learned that, if she had 
not given him her little diamond frame, to 
hold as security. And to be sure of his 
security, he was keeping it in a pocket over 
his heart. He knew this was sentimental, 
but he did not care. Indeed, he gloried 
in being sentimental. Soon, it would be all 
over, for she was of a world different from 
his, and presently she would vanish, back 
to her own high place, wherever that might 
be. He could not have defined the differ- 
ence between them, if he had been called 
upon to do so, but he felt it intensely. Still, 


he meant to make the most of every minute, 
and he intended to have as many minutes 
as he could get. Each would be separately 
treasured, as if it were a pearl, or some rare 
jewel; and he would make a jewel-case of 
his memory, he told himself; for he was very 
sure that never would so good a thing as 
this come to him again. 

When he reached the hotel, it was dinner 
time, and hoping against hope that Mrs. 
May might invite him to her table again, 
he dressed carefully, despite his inconvenient 
quarters. When he was ready, however, 
his heart failed him. It seemed too good to 
be true that his luck should hold. She 
would probably be dining in her own sitting- 
room, or else she would have had enough of 
his company earlier in the day. But no, 
there she was in the restaurant, at the same 
table where they had lunched together; and 
after all, everything arranged itself very 
simply. He had to tell her the news of the 
gold bag—his version of it; and hearing 
that she might have it to-morrow, she ex- 
claimed: “‘You’re wonderful! I’m sure it’s 
all through you. It will be nice if I can 
have my poor bag over my arm again, when 
I go aboard the Sunset Express.” 

And unconscious that she had given away 
information, Angela asked if he would sit 
at her table again; she had only just come 
down. 

It was a pleasant dinner for both, and 
each seemed to find out a good deal about 
the other’s likings and dislikings, though, 
perhaps purposely, perhaps by accident, 
they said singularly little about their own 
affairs, their past lives or future intentions. 
Afterward, in her own room, Angela laughed 
as she thought over the day and the queer 
things she had somehow been led into 
doing. 

“T do think it’s too quaint that I should 
have borrowed money of him!” she said to 
herself, giggling under her breath, like a 
schoolgirl. “Of course, on top of that, it’s 
nothing at all that I should invite him to 
lunch and dine. And the funniest part is, 
it never once seemed queer at the time, or 
as if I could do anything else.” *” 

At all events, she had no regrets. The 
coincidence of Mr. Nickson Hilliard’s ap- 
pearance in New Orleans, just as her hour 
of need was striking, had given a bright side 
to what would otherwise have been a dis- 
agreeable and sordid adventure. There 
was something about him that inspired 
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confidence. She felt that through him she 
might get back her bag; and, if by chance 
the money were still in it, she could pay him 
what she owed before leaving. He would 
then return the miniature-frame, and it 
would not be necessary to give him her 
address, or say where she was going! Not 
that he would misuse such information. 
She was sure of that now, and she could not 
help being pleased that he had come back 
into her life just for one day, long enough 
to explain himself, and prove she had mis- 
judged him in New York. 

Next morning at a quarter past ten pre- 
cisely, a note came to her room. It began 
“Dear Madam” (Nick had not dared ven- 
ture upon ‘“‘dear Mrs. May”’; it had not even 
occurred to him that he might); and in- 
formed her primly that the bag had arrived. 
Also it inquired in stiff language whether 
the writer might be permitted to place it in 
her hands. 

Angela laughed as she read, partly with 
pleasure because her bag was found, partly 
because the poor young man’s stiffness 
amused her. She knew enough about him 
now to understand that it was shyness and 
ignorance of social customs; but earlier she 
might have thought she had offended him. 
“Anyway, he writes a very good hand,” 
she thought. ‘‘Full of character and strength 
and not a bit uneducated.” 

“Ask Mr. Hilliard to come to my sitting- 
room,” she said to the bellboy. 

A few minutes later Nick appeared, his 
manner strained in a desperate effort to 
hide anxiety. 

“So you’ve got my bag. How splendid!’’ 
Angela exclaimed, as they shook hands. 
“T’m sure I have your efforts to thank more 
than those of the police.” 

“No, indeed,” said Nick, valiantly. “The 
police of this town are a fine set of men.” 

“How did they find it?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

Nick looked grave. “Well, it seems 
there’s—er—a kind of secret concerned,” 
he explained. “The thing required is, that 
we don’t ask questions. And _ perhaps 
you'll agree, for what you want is the bag.” 

Painfully obliterating all expression from 
his face, and hoping that his eyes were not 
anxious, Nick took from his pocket a gold 
bag whose diamonds, alternating with 
sapphires, sparkled as the sunshine struck 
them. 

Angela accepted it delightedly, with but 


a superficial glance for the bag itself. 
“Why, there’s something in it!’ she ex- 
claimed. 

“Only money,” he hurried to break the 
news. ‘Not the purse, nor the check-book. 
I’m mighty sorry, but they’re both gone. 
The police did their best. May get them 
later.” 

Angela opened the bag. “Five hundred 
dollars,” she said, counting rapidly. “Now, 
isn’t that odd? I didn’t think I had quite 
so much! How queer the money should 
have come back without the purse it was in, 
and especially the check-book. One would 
think that would be of little value to a thief, 
because he’d know the checks would be 
stopped before he could do anything.” 

“There’s no accounting for a_thief’s 
ways,” said Nick, solemnly. ‘And I guess 
a lady can’t always remember to a dollar 
or two what money she had.” 

“No-o,” Angela admitted. “But—it looks 
different, somehow.” She glanced again 
at the outside of the bag, and Nick’s heart 
jumped up to his throat. “The bag looks 
different too,” she said. ‘Newer, and—” 

“As a matter of fact, I took the liberty of 
having it cleaned up before it came back to 
your hands.” 

“But the stones—” 

“The worst of it is, they had to be put 
back in again,” said Nick. “That gives a 
different look.” 

“The thief had taken out the stones!’ 

“Somebody had, anyhow—some of them.” 

“And I’m not to ask questions! It’s the 
most mysterious thing I ever heard.” 

“T expect it’s one of those cases where 
the least said, the soonest mended,” Nick 
remarked. 

“But do you know who took the bag, and 
what happened?” 

“No more than you do. I—just had to 
make the best of a bad business. I hope 
you don’t think I did wrong?” 

“No, indeed. That would be ungrateful. 
Only—it’s very strange. I suppose this 
must be my bag,. but—” 

“You can take your oath of that, anyhow. 
And it’s your money.” 

“More than I thought I had. And the 
bag is prettier. It’s as if I’d cast my bread 
on the waters, and it had returned—buttered. 
One good thing is, I can pay you. Four 
hundred dollars I borrowed. Here it is.” 

Nick had not bargained for this tran- 
saction, and it was the last thing he wanted. 
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“But—but—you’re not leaving yourself 
enough,” he objected. 

“Oh, yes. I can pay for my ticket as far 
as my first stopping-place. Already I’ve 
written the bank to have money meet me 
there, and it will be in time, for I shall stay 
in that town several days. You must take 
it—treally.” 

He could not refuse, although it meant 
that he would not have her address, or an 
excuse for giving his. Slowly he drew the 
miniature-frame out from an inside pocket 
of his coat. “I kept it there, so as to be 
sure it was safe,” he explained, lest the lady 
should think he had taken a liberty in 
wearing her property over his heart. 

Then, with a great many more thanks 
from Angela, and protestations on his part, 
they said good-by. Although the news- 
papers had told her that Mr. Hilliard lived 
near Bakersfield, California, she had no 
associations with that part of the state and 
it seemed improbable to Angela that she 
would ever meet the handsome forest crea- 
ture again. As she had no home, she could 
not, even if it seemed best, have invited him 
to call upon her at some future time; but she 
felt a stirring of regret that her traveling 
adventure was over—quite over now. 

After that, she had not much time to 
think, because there were things to do before 
she took the train. And then she was in the 
Sunset Express, getting settled in a 
stateroom, which would be hers all the way 
to Los Angeles. Kate, who was to have a 
berth in the same car, arranged her mis- 
tress’ things, and beamed with excitement 
and joy. They were really “going West,” 


now—she and Timmy the cat, and going 
West meant getting nearer and nearer to 
Oregon. Meanwhile, the girl was happy, 
for she adored Angela, and thought her 
the “sweetest, most beautiful lady in the 
world.” 

When Kate had finished, everything was 
delightfully compact in the pretty green 
room, which was almost as big as Mrs. 
May’s cabin on the ship. A white silk 
dressing-gown hung from a hook. The 
gold-backed brushes and crystal bottles 
from her fitted bag were arranged con- 
veniently. There were lilies-of-the-valley in 
a vase. 

“Where did those flowers come from?” 
Angela asked. 

“T don’t know, madam. I found them 
here,” said Kate. ‘Perhaps the railway 
people supply them to the staterooms.” 

Perhaps they did. But Angela suspected 
something different. She was touched and 
pleased. He must have taken some trouble 
in getting the lilies placed in the right room. 
And it was like him not to have come for- 
ward himself. But—suddenly-the question 
sprang into her head—How had he found 
out that she was traveling in this train? She 
forgot that she had told him herself. 

All the afternoon she watched the Louisi- 
ana plantations, lakes and bayous fly by in 
sunshine and shadow; or she read a novel of 
the south as it had been in old days. It was 
an interesting story and held her attention 
so closely that she was late in going to dinner. 
When at last she went, there was only one 
chair left, at a table for two. Mr. Nickson 
Hilliard sat in the other. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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What after all is life and what is death? 
The Easter Morn after the long, long Lent! 


Upon what thresholds fair she entereth? 


With what new word her voice is eloquent? 
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UT I’ve never aimed 

a banderilla in my 

life,” José objected, 

impatient with them, 

with himself, with the 

condition of things generally. There was 

a girl particularly in the general condition 
of things. 

“Then you might try the sword,” Narciso 
suggested, maliciously. “To think of it, 
the Sefior Don José Maria de Jesus Velasco, 
matador! Matador—all at once! Ay de 
mi, that would be sublime! And wouldn’t 
it be convincing, Don José, well, to whom- 
ever you might like to convince, eh?” 

José Velasco flushed. He was very sorry 
now that he had never joined the aficionados, 
or amateurs of the bullring. Narciso’s 
exultation over him was a thing too tangible 
to be merely psychological. It was posi- 
tively a solid, a material brickbat that 
Narciso was throwing at his head. Sunday 
week the aficionados were to give a fight 
for the benefit of the Sociedad Contra la 
Crueldad 4 los Animales, and Seforita 
Rovirosa would be among the presiding 
queens, and Narciso would kill a bull or so, 
for Narciso was a torero whose enthusiasm 
leaped as the flame of monomania. 

Once Narciso had even thrown over home 
and caste to journey with a professional 
troupe of bullfighters. He had fought 
against sure enough toros bravos from 
celebrated ganaderias, and these could gore, 
because their horns were unblunted. On 
the posters he bore a nom de guerre, the 
genuine sporting insignia of the professional. 
He was El Gallito, the Little Cock. But 
most delicious of all, he wore the regalia 
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of the arena, the full quadruple plating 
of gold brocade and glittering spangles. 
How tame, then, seemed the plain eton 
jacket of the aficionados! They, poor boys, 
had naught of the ring but the scarlet tie 
that cleaved the white shirt bosom down 
like a ribbon of blood. But a high destiny 
saved Narciso from becoming a confirmed 
mountebank. He had gotten hungry, this 
early in the summer after his first season. 
He would have to pawn the regalia. But 
rather than that, he remembered a father 
who had disowned him. So he tenderly 
packed gold braid and spangles and went 
home and forswore the professionals and 
had a good dinner. 

After that, Narciso deigned to walk 
henceforth on the higher plane of his own 
caste regained. But floating over his round 
poll was the halo of a hero, that ineffable 
aurora exuding from one who has known 
the mysterious forbidden. He had had the 
game, with none of the blame. He even 
still clung to as much of the mountebank 
taint as he dared, such as his torero’s queue 
of hair, which he had cut off indeed—to 
make surer of forgiveness and his dinner— 
but which he kept to braid on again on 
occasion. And now the Sociedad Contra 
la Crueldad 4 los Animales would furnish 
an occasion. But now, as the amateur 
bullfighters talked it over in their Club de 
la Juventud Taurina (pronounce Cloob), 
Narciso was ruminating as much as José 
Velasco on the personnel of the queens. 

It was little Nicols who had first hit on 
the idea of José entering the lists. Nicolas 
knew that José danced many danzas with 
the Sefiorita Rovirosa, that, cloaked to the 
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eyes, he haunted the bars of her window, 
though she had never come to greet him 
there, since that would mean acceptance 
of his suit. José then was a pretendiente, 
but for that matter, so was Narciso. The 
Sefiorita Rovirosa, however, was a young 
lady with a tilted nose, and she did not 
recognize pretensions. Why little Nicol:s 
knew so much was simply because such 
maneuvers are known by everybody, to 
each advancing or retrograding stage of 
courtship. And though José had never 
been an aficionado, it was quite enough for 
Nicolis that José pretended to Concha and 
that Concha was to be among the queens. 
And with all the simplicity in the world he 
urged José to take part in the coming 
function. Little Nicolés was as naive as a 
bull pup. Narciso saw that the bull pup 
harbored not the slightest idea of teasing, 
but that was no reason why he, Narciso, 
should be so artless. Narciso was good at 
baiting, wheter of bulls or boys. He now 
abetted the proposition of Nicolds with a 
suspicious cordiality. That grandote of a 
José had no prowess. The big inexperi- 
enced cub would fumble, and Conchita 
would be there to see. But as for himself, 
he, Narciso, the Gallito, could picture his 
valor on that day—and the regalia. Though 
he had loved a dinner more than a pictur- 
esque career, yet this round-headed Narciso 
was not without imagination. 

“T’ll let you kill the third bull,” he offered 
José, in the tone of a kindly monarch. 

“But I tell you—” José was protesting 
again, when a quaver of longing got into 
his voice. 

“Oh, that’s no matter, Pepe,” Ricardo, 
the second matador, assured him vaguely. 

“Adios, Pepe,” chimed in little Nicolas; 
“don’t all of us get bowled over? Only, I 
guess the bull would need more—more 
momentum against you.” 

José shook his head. But as he glanced 
at little Nicol:is he could not help but think 
on his own stature rather hopefully. 

“They’re only two-year-olds,” insinuated 
Narciso, ‘‘with their horn tips sawed off.’ 

José caught the innuendo. No, he was 
not afraid, that is, if you excepted ridicule. 

“Oh, as for that,” he returned dryly, 
“T’ve roped many acalf out on the hacienda.” 

Narciso’s fat cheeks went ruddy as apples, 
and his leal subjects smiled. Pepe Velasco 
did have a quick wit. “A calf?” Narciso 
repeated challengingly, as though stooping 


to pick up the other’s gauntlet. But even 
as he hung on the word, his cheeks puffed 
out in great good humor with himself. 
Narciso had wits, too, but they traveled as 
theserpent, slowly andcunningly. ‘‘Calves?” 
he said again, but in a different voice. 
“‘Why, then you’re qualified all right, Pepe— 
because,” he hastened to explain, “because 
that’s all they will let us fight with. It’s not 
a question of bravery, we all know that. 
It’s just the fun. The people only come to 
see us get rolled over.” 

Danger ?—perhaps not, but there was a 
dangerous element to Narciso’s modesty, to 
even his cordial use of José’s nickname, 
Pepe, though, unfortunately for himself, is 
thinking of a queen. 

“T give the printer his copy for the posters 
to-morrow,” Narciso continued, ‘‘and if you 
like, Pepe, I’ll put in your name. Seriously 
now, what place do you want?” 

“Picador,” cried Nicolas. 

The picadores were mounted. At that 
a young hacendado like José Velasco would 
feel at home. But Narciso forestalled his 
acquiescence. “The picadores see only the 
first of the game,” he mentioned judiciously, 
“‘while the rest of us are there from start to 
finish.” José, he calculated, would want to 
be a full unit. José would not think of laying 
a fractional tribute at the feet of his queen. 

“Tf you would put me down for one of the 
capas,” said José, drawing in his breath 
as for a great leap. 

Now when the Sunday for the novillada, 
or amateur bullfight, came, there nosed 
about among the pens of the Plaza de Toros 
an unusual animal, namely, a calf. The 
calf, moreover, seemed capable of all that 
is serio-comic in calfhood. Narciso had 
recruited the innocent creature to help 
make a Mexican holiday. He had con- 
trived it secretly, with the connivance of the 
empresario. Narciso and the empresario 
were compadres. Of course they were 
chummy. The empresario was a veteran 
bullfighter, but he had broken a leg and 
become manager of the Plaza de Toros 
instead. With such an accomplice, Nar- 
ciso had only to be a Machiavelli to play 
the game he had in hand. Poor José! 
Yet in the book of Job we are assured that 
the wise are taken in their own craftiness. 

The alcalde, in a short black Henri IV 
cloak and black plumes waving, rode into 
the plaza on a steed of mettle. The alcalde 
was a pretty youth of society, and the steed 
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of méttle had rather the best of it. Behind 
marched the cuadrilla. Narciso, first mat- 
ador, led. He was now E] Gallito, pompous 
of flesh and inflated of pride and quadruple 
plating. He felt a thrill as he emerged into 
the arena, around him an amphitheater of 
color, of blanketed Inditos on the sunny 
side, of bright gowns in the loges. He, the 
diestro, took to himself the welcoming stir 
of applause, and his arms crooked to a 
stiffer akimbo and his chest swelled more 
rotund. He was resplendent. The others 
of the cuadrilla, following two abreast, 
were simple in their soft felt hats, wide 
brimmed and flat crowned, their short 
jackets, long trousers, and slippers that 
they wore in the sala de armas. Yet there 
was about them the refreshing manliness of 
boys at play. It seemed almost an excuse 
for society to patronize such a sport—till 
the bull came on. 

The cavalcade crossed the arena and 
made a reverence before the presidente’s 
box with the serious elegance they had 
copied from real toreros. Across their 
minds flickered an inherited memory of the 
tourneys of their ancestors. They were 
cavaliers in the lists. The damsels were 
there too, enthroned in a canopied pavilion. 
They were like ladies of old Spain in their 
manola dress, soft and languishing, their 
blushes ravishing with hints of tenderness 
beneath mantillas of creamy Valencia, their 
eyes behind lace fans urging to gallant deeds. 
Little wonder that the artificiality of the 
thing did not occur to the champions there 
in the arena! 

The alcalde held out his plumed hat as the 
presidente tossed down the keys of the 
Plaza. The mettlesome steed sidestepped, 
the alcalde lurched, and the keys fell to the 
ground. The ever-handy empresario re- 
covered them, and the alcalde, through the 
mercy of his mount, rode out of the arena 
and out of the show. 

The toreros flung their cloaks to admirers 
in the audience. Narciso would have 
thrown his, of gorgeous green silk, at the 
feet of her whose champion he meant to be. 
But she lifted that tilted nose a shade higher, 
and her saucy eyes were forbidding. Be- 
sides, she was not looking at him. She was 
looking at José. And José looked awkward 
enough with his fine black mustache shaved 
off. ‘Like some old woman,” thought the 
Sefiorita Rovirosa. Narciso saw, and con- 
sidered his game well begun. 
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Then the first bull surged in. 

“‘Ay de mi, but it’s a big one for a novil- 
lada!”” a spectator exclaimed, and leaned 
forward with genuine interest. 

The animal was certainly a mature brute. 
Through the complacent empresario, Nar- 
ciso had managed to get such bulls chosen. 
They meant greater opportunity for his 
own skill and a greater contrast against the 
amateurishness: of his brother aficionados. 
He only regretted that their horn tips must 
be sawed off. The blood was streaming 
from them now into the brute’s eyes, and 
enraged hirn even more than the barbed 
rosette that had been thrust into his shoulder. 
His appearance was as the bursting of a 
squall at sea. He stopped midway across 
the arena and lowered his red eyes for a first 
foe. The gusts from his nostrils touched 
the dust into little spurts of cloud. Then a 
something fiery crimson fell over his vision 
and he charged. 

It was the capa of El Gallito. El Gallito 
vaulted to one side,.and ran after him to 
torment him into charging the horses. He 
was excitedly busy, but he noted for all 
that, that the applause had begun. They 
were wanting him to go up to be decorated. 
But he held aloft a deprecating hand. They 
must not interfere with his work. The bull 
lunged at a wretched, blinded horse. The 
lance of the flurried picador glanced off the 
toro’s back. Youth and horse were lifted 
in air, and there.they toppled, like a house 
rocked in a gale. Then over they wert. 
Red rags curtained the bull’s eyes and the 
horns were drawn from their prey. The 
picador, incased in stiff leather to the thighs, 
lay on his back and kicked the air like a 
beetle. José helped him up, others held 
the frantic horse, and the young picador 
was boosted back into his saddle. Tearing 
in the opposite direction, the toro had left 
a wake of eton jackets bowled over. The 
hippodrome grew joyous. It was a splendid 
bull. 

The empresario, hopping about on his 
game leg and pulling young men from under 
trampling hoofs, thought it a shame to 
waste entirely so superb an animal. He 
hurried from the ring, all excited, and re- 
appeared mounted on his favorite horse of 
the old bullfighting days. He guided by 
knees and spurs, for in each hand he held 
a banderilla. Facing’ the bull, he leaned 
far forward in the saddle and planted the 
barbed shafts neatly, one in each shoulder. 
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His horse veered quickly to one side and the 
astonished toro charged empty space. Two 
streams were trickling down his rusty hide 
under the dangling shafts. As the em- 
presario rode out and left the game to the 
youngsters, everybody applauded. They 
were well pleased to have a veteran stroke 
contribute to the success of the benefit. 

The trumpet sounded, the horses with- 
drew, and two of the banderilleros tried to 
place the shafts, and there was a great deal 
of good Mexican families going down into 
the dust. But after a try and a tumble, the 
torero would ascend to the pavilion just 
the same and kneel before his favorite 
queen to be rewarded. Nearly every short 
jacket there, tq say nothing of El Gallito’s 
professional bolero, was soon gaudy with 
ladies’ favors in tissue-paper. The bull 
stood the suspense nobly. But he was get- 
ting tired. Once he circled the ring, looking 
for the door -where he had entered. But 
the door would open only to him dead. 
Another bugle note announced that that 
would not be long in coming. 

At the signal El Gallito stood forth. He 
faced the loge of the presidente, his sword 
in the hollow of his left arm, his matador’s 
red rag wrapped round a stick like a switch- 
man’s flag. He begged permission to slay 
the bull in honor of the community (eulo- 
gistic adjectives), of the queen (poetic ad- 
jectives), and of that deserving institution, 
so characteristic of the tender hearts there 
present assembled, namely, of the Sociedad 
Contra la Crueldad 4 los Animales. Where- 
with he flung his cap under his arm to the 
ground, and turned to wreak the promised 
honor on the bull. First the other toreros 
had to goad the animal into renewed activity 
with their scarlet capas and be chased 
behind the screens before the lowered horns. 
Some of‘them scuttled ignobly and clam- 
bered over the barrier. Even El Gallito, 
playing the bull with his switchman’s flag, 
once had to turn and scuttle too. Then by 
jerks of the head he ordered the capas about 
imperiously, as though it were their fault. 

At last he faced the bull and aimed the 
sword at arm’s length to the target between 
the horns. He exalted himself, and defied 
his antagonist majestically with backward 
tossings of the chin. The toro rushed dead 
upon the blade, sheathing it in his body. 
El Gallito turned expectantly, but the 
plaudits were already on him. The bull 
ranted about in many directions, because of 


his blinded fury. The sword worked itself 
slowly out and fell to the ground. Narciso 
tried another estocada, but the point struck 
the shoulder-bone and glanced off. Then 
the bull sank to his knees, giving up a 
pumping of blood from the mouth. An 
arrow-pointed knife was driven into his 
spinal cord, mules dragged him out, and the 
blackish puddle he left was covered with 
dust. 

Mid acclamations the diestro Narciso 
strode up the incline from the arena to the 
royal pavilion. He knelt before Concha 
Rovirosa, and she passed a grand cordon 
of red bunting over his head. He went 
down and bowed all around the hippodrome. 
The diestro was quite well satisfied with 
himself. And as a contrast, his rival José 
could not fail before very long to make 
himself conspicuous. 

The second bull saved his life through 
laziness. He would not gore at the horses, 
so they lassoed him and dragged him out. 
The third and fourth bulls proved unevent- 
ful. Second matador Ricardo killed one 
indifferently well, and Narciso the other, 
and both were decorated. Narciso thought 
that Conchita might have smiled on him a 
little as she pinned on the rosette, but Miss 
Conchita had not softened in the least. 
Narciso went back down into the lists, 
hardened for the dénouement in his little 
drama. 

The fifth bull manifested a titanic will to 
destroy. The hippodrome grew lively. 
Young men blockaded each other at the 
screens. So many and quickly were things 
happening, it seemed like a six-ring circus 
upset by mutiny. The admission fee was 
no longer a charitable contribution. The 
donators were getting their money’s-worth. 
José would now have to try the banderillas. 
Narciso had a pair of the shafts ready for 
him, gaudy things covered with colored 
paper to look like cornucopias. But when 
José took them his black eyes darted fire. 
The banderillas were longer than the long 
amateur length. They were nearly a yard 
long. The peones on the sunny side began 
to hoot. The Inditos had no sympathy for 
this playing at their national sport, anyway. 
José stood at their mercy, embarrassed be- 
yond all telling. Then suddenly he cracked 
the banderillas across his knee, and kept the 
barbed halves in his hand. They were now 
shorter than the professional length. The 
sunny side stopped hooting. José went and 
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faced his bull, standing on tiptoe and hold- Belle. And now, when she harpooned a 
ing his banderillas high over his head. The ribbon on little Nicolés and patted him 
animal snorted at the challenge and shot fondly on the shoulder, everybody was more 
forward, the flying unit of a stampede. delighted than ever. 

José went down before him. Capas broke Down in the arena Narciso had drawn 
out on every side and the bull lost his fallen near José. ‘“‘Why don’t you go up, Pepe?” . 
foe. The barbs, though, were well caught he asked. “You might get a rosette, and 
under his hide. you haven’t anything yet.” 

As for the people, they had forgotten their José scented a taunt. ‘Suppose I aspired 
momentary appreciation in merriment to to the cordon?” he questioned mockingly. 
see those valiant toreros jumbled about in Narciso glanced down at the sash draping 
the whirlwind! José was very angry when his body as though it were the highest cate- 
he crawled out of the dust. He felt that gory of the Legion d’Honneur. Narciso, 
they were laughing at him. Why could he alas, had confounded the rewards of bull- 
not be a clown, like little Nicolés, for sticking with what is worth while in life; 
instance? Little Nicoldis was also getting but the self-satisfied look at his decoration 
to his feet, but he seemed to enjoy the fun. was not all conceit. There was a subtle 





hititdi iL sf : 
"35 SS EROE oH hid , Sefiorita Rovirosa opened 
—. her window and peeped 
through the bars 


He had been smoking a cigarette, and now strategy at work. He had made the dis- 
he found it still in his hand. ‘‘Adio-di-o, tinction in the honors plain. José would 
es intacto!”’ he cried triumphantly, and took _ not now accept less from his queen than she 
a puff. José would have given a great deal had bestowed on his rival. 

to be able to turn laughter so. That naive “Of course you can aspire,’ Narciso 
bull pup of a little Nicolés was an anomaly answered, very carefully, ‘“‘but the cordon 
in natural history. He had a back like a_ is reserved for the matadores. And you 
duck. Ridicule fell from him as water rather failed just now with the banderillas.”’ 
drops, and he swam, he wallowed in it. “Oh, pshaw!” José retorted, disgusted, 
And now the multitude was laughing with and turned away. 

him. They would have it no other way “Perhaps you would like to kill the next 
than that he should be decorated. Andthey bull,’ Narciso called after him. José 
shouted rapturously when he did go up to — shrugged his shoulders, and Narciso called 
the queens and knelt before the Belle. after him again, rather anxiously. “Took 
The Belle had been queen so many times here, Pepito,” he said, throwing irony aside 
that they called her the Queen Mother, and and with really winning good humor, even 
her beauty had crystallized into a certain to the diminutive of the nickname, “the next 
rigidity, but she was, beautiful, and the bull is mine and it’s the last, but you can 
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have it. Only,” he added, insinuatingly, 
“twilight is coming on pretty fast, and to 
finish up the fight the matador will have to 
take him as soon as he comes into the ring. 
He will .be all fresh, and it might be a—a 
little dangerous.” 

José turned and looked at Narciso stead- 
ily. Ever since Senorita Rovirosa had 
come home from the convent, the one am- 
bition of each of these two young men was 
to defeat the game of the other. José tried 
to fathom what Narciso might be up to now. 
It was a startling generosity in one who 
loved to kill bulls above aH else. José 
believed that acceptance of the offer was 
the last thing Narciso looked for. But he 
would get credit for it just the same, while 
he, José, would get credit for being afraid 
to accept. 

“A thousand thanks, Narciso,” José an- 
swered at last; ‘“‘I’ll do it.” 

Thus it happened that while the spectators 
waited for the appearance of the last bull, 
they saw a new matador stand before the 
presidente. José began the customary littie 
speech. He would try to kill the bull in 
honor of—he hesitated, and his gaze shifted 
from the presidente to the queens. A pair 
of black eyes that had been fastened on his 
curiously turned away in quick disdain. 
“in honor,” José repeated, and then, 
without warning, a jeer of mirth fell on his 
ears. There was a movement over the entire 
audience, and after that a spontaneous up- 
roar of hooting. Then the whole vast 
assembly settled down to stupendous 
laughter. 

José wheeled round as though he had 
been struck. Then he saw that he had mis- 
understood Narciso’s generosity, that he 
had, indeed, fallen into Narciso’s trap. 
He found himself the cynosure of the most 
scathing ridicule, and his sensitive Latin 
blood tingled and rioted in hot mortification. 
Surging thoughts thrashed his poor brain 
into a maelstrom of confusion. Yet there 
were cruel flashings of clearness. He saw 
himself fleeing from gibes, from Concha, 
from the city, from all mankind who had 
even heard of this bullfight. Now what 
filled José’s vision as he wheeled round 
was a calf. 

The creature had been let into the ring 
while he made his speech. The people as 
usual had been expecting a bull rampant. 
But instead they beheld an innocent and 
startled - one-year-old. The  anti-climax 


seized on them joyfully. They roared and 
stamped and hugged themselves, and in 
their glee they volleyed cushions and chairs 
and beer bottles at the arena. Then they 
looked to the matador to go on with the 
comedy. The change in matadores was to 
give them a clown, they thought. But »o, 
here was an enraged young man very red 
in the face. He was not a voluntary actor, 
but the butt in the farce. That made it the 
more excruciating. They told him to be 
brave. They told him to be very, very 
careful. They manifested intense anxi:ty 
for his safety. They cried indignantly to 
the presidente that it was a shameless risk 
of life. Then they would turn again to the 
matador and laugh, laugh, laugh, in the 
full swing of hysterics. 

But something unexpected seemed to 
come over their victim. He no lonver 
trembled from impotent wrath. It was as 
though he had braced himself. Agaiust 
what, they wondered—surely not the calf. 
As a matter of fact, José felt himself a 
coward, and he compelled himself to face 
the only kind of an enemy that could frighten 
him. That enemy was the calf, for the calf 
was the dread incarnation of ridicule. José 
nerved himself to the hardest battle of his 
life. The blood in his cheeks settled down 
to a cool, placid current, and a manner 
actually jaunty possessed him. The popu- 
lace waited, ready enough with sympathy 
should he prove game. But they could be 
as mercilessly impartial as an old Roman’s 
thumb over a gladiator. They had caught 
their breath, but they were quite willing to 
send it forth again in jeers redoubled. 

José returned before the presidente’s 
stand and expanded his chest. He went on 
with his speech, but somehow in a different 
strain. His periods were grandiloquent and 
delivered with such seriousness that the 
populace was for the moment entrapped by 
the mock eloquence. Then they began to 
suspect, then to feel ashamed of themselves 
for being so taken in, and lastly they ac- 
cepted their punishment enthusiastically 
and passed it on to a single pair of shoulders. 
José’s gravity, though, had kept them un- 
certain even when he strode up pompously 
in front of the blinking calf and tried him 
gracefully with the switchman’s flag. He 
sidestepped precipitately to avoid the pseudo 
bull’s rush, though the animal failed to 
budge; then, to cover over his momentary 


fright, he held up his hand deprecating|y 








tary A cloaked figure stood in the heavy gloom 
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against an imaginary applause. With that 
the populace hurried to get into the game. 
A gentle ftutter of mirth spread round the 
amphitheater and gathered in volume. And 
when José ordered the capas about imperi- 
ously, they were fully initiated, and yelled, 
“Bravo, El Gallito!’”” With an exalted show 
of daring, José aimed his sword at the calf, 
and taunted it proudly, with a backward 
jerking of the chin. At that the populace 
crumbled fairly and frankly. They knew 
now the author of the hoax, and they were 
tremendously with the erstwhile victim. 

But after all, was the boy going to carry 
his burlesque to stupidity? It certainly 
looked as though he meant to kill the poor 
little calf, for when it would not charge he 
himself charged, with sword pointed true. 
But in the act of striking he dropped the 
weapon and caught the calf up on his 
shoulder, and went staggering with it across 
the arena and up the incline to the queens. 
He wavered with his burden before Concha, 
but a look told him he had better not, and 
he passed on and knelt before the queen 
mother. 

“Dear lady,” he said, “I bring my van- 
quished foe to plead for mercy at thy hands.” 

The humor of the throng burst into turbu- 
lence as they caught the new turn he had 
given the affair. A youth sprang up and 
yelled his jubilance like a demon, and sent 
his top hat spinning far away. The parox- 
ysm flashed round the arena as a spark 
falling on a fringe of dry grass. The Latin 
peoples are very appreciative of the dra- 
matic in a surprise. They were manifesting 
their gratitude now. They yelled vehe- 
mently at the band, ready to lynch every 
musico there if compliance were not imme- 
diately forthcoming. Brass crashed into the 
din. They played the Diana, the toreador 
spasm of triumph. It quickened into the 
rapidity of musketry fire and ended in a 
deafening blast of shattered gamuts. They 
had to play it again, and again after that. 

In the royal pavilion the queen mother 
was selecting a rosette, but in a sudden 
inspiration she threw it down and caught 
up a grand cordon, which impulsively she 
flung over her champion’s head. Next she 
pinioned a star on his breast and began 
covering his jacket with her variegated stock 
of bunting and tissue-paper. Then royalty 
generally seemed to be taken with inspiration 
too. Damsels of old Spain encircled the 
kneeling figure and as he tried to rise, José 


looked up into pairs of pretty flashing eyes. 
Only, he missed one pair. The maids were 
laughingly, eagerly sticking more honors 
into him. The queen mother rescued him 
at last. Leaning over, she touched her lis 
to his forehead and bade him rise. 

With his bete noire still under his aria, 
José went down again into the ring, a 
Japanese god in colored paper. His bear- 
ing, though, was meek, because of that one 
pair of eyes. 

Now it proved unlucky for El Gallito 
that his part in the farce had been indicat:d 
by José’s mimicry, for this was what broug 1t 
an inspiration in the way of the presidenie. 
The trumpet sounded, and there wis 
silence. “Our soldiers are tired of bull 
meat of 4 Monday morning,” so spoke tie 
presidente. ‘To-morrow they would enjoy 
veal for a change. Therefore the Sejfior 
First Matador will please to dispatch 1s 
this animal.” 

The poetic justice of the thing took with 
instant success. ‘El Gallito! El Gallito!” 
the populace demanded their idol. 

Narciso did not ‘perceive’ the mockery 
and he liked to respond when the public 
called for him. He stepped forth, not 
understanding. “Hurry,” repeated the judge, 
“it is getting dark. Kill the bull.”” Narciso 
stammered inaudibly. “If you do not,” the 
presidente went on sternly, “you are forever 
ruled from the arena.” The presidente 
and Narciso’s father were compadres, and 
the presidente knew some of Narciso’s 
father’s views as to Narciso. 

El Gallito started to obey as one sleep- 
walking. He took up his sword mechanic- 
ally. What a tooth of mockery was his 
boasted steel now! It weighed as a fool’s 
wand across his arm. He turned to the 
calf, hesitated, and went on again. Un- 
consciously he resumed the diestro’s bearing 
and started through the motions of the 
game. He held the red rag before the cali’s 
nose, and the calf spread his fore legs apart 
and smelled of it. Narciso turned round 
and gestured to his capas. The capas 
turned from him and bent low, with their 
arms across their stomachs. But the popu- 
lace did not hold their gaiety so well. They 
had recognized El Gallito’s stately way, but 
only in the mirror of Jose’s mimicry. His 
every move now was poignantly ludicrous. 
Their sides ached with it, and the more 
Narciso tried the worse it became. No 
longer knowing what he did, Narciso flung ] 
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down the sword and the switchman’s flag, and 
ran, ran, ran, the tears darting from his eyes. 

‘El habito no hace al monje,’”’ someone 
shouted after the disappearing regalia of 
gold braid. 

“Nor does gorgeous raiment make the 
bullfighter,”” shouted someone else. 

The trumpet sounded. “We will spare 
the bull,” so decreed the presidente. “A 
worthy foe deserves as much.” 

When the open carriages with the queens, 
their escorts and the toreros left the plaza, 
Narciso was not to be seen among them, nor 
was he later at the ‘‘Cloob,’” where a 

loonch” was spread, nor yet later at the 
baile, where all the world was joyful and 
danced till ten o’clock. Nor was he seen 
in that city for many a day. The presidente 
had had a talk with Narciso’s father, and 
Narciso’s father had smiled. He had 
chuckled. And when Narciso did show 
himself, two years later, and looking even 
then the least sheepish in fear of fecollec- 
tions, he was a licenciado at law, won by 
genuine.study at the capital. 

But returning to our muttons, that is, to 
the baile, we have yet to chronicle that one 
among the queens chose to consider royal- 
ty’s first champion more as a rebel to be 


snubbed. And she did, which is not so 
difficult for a queen with a tilted nose. No, 
not even when she saw that the crestfallen 
knight wanted no honors at all beyond a 
dance, or dances, with herself. But she 
turned him down regally. 

“T thought that you at least, Don José, 
were above bull-baiting, and not like these 
other silly boys,” and that was all that any- 
one could expect her to say, she was sure. 

She danced with others, however, and 
lots of them. She danced with little Nicolas, 
for little Nicolas was naive and always had 
a great deal to say. 

“Adio, didn’t he mix himself into it 
because you were one of the queens?” little 
Nicolis was saying now. “It takes some- 
thing—important—to make him risk being 
a fool.” 

‘“‘And you, sefior?”’ she asked, demurely. 
Nicolds laughed and shrugged his shoulders. 

When Sejforita Rovirosa took her seat, 
she looked at her card, but there was not a 
piece left untaken. Later in the evening, 
though, when her father had taken her 
home, she opened her window and peeped 
out through the bars to the street. She 
knew well enough that a cloaked figure 
stood disconsolately in the heavy gloom, 


Midnight Stars 


By Grace HIBBARD 


The sky a field of azure seems 
Where golden blossoms grow; 

The moon that hangs above the hills, 
A slender silver bow. 


No zephyr ripples mid the stars, 
All silent is the night; 

I watch the bended silver bow 
To see the arrow’s flight. 
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So straightway out upon the roof did little Johnny climb 
And it was fortunate he did, for he was just in time. 
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im as he whirls the age Bear witness to his skill. 
ch St. Nicholas? I almost think he will. 
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And was St. Nicholas consumed with gratitude because 
Brave little Johnny saved him from an awful fall? He was. 


When Johnny woke on Christmas morn he found a, goodly store 
Of presents—twice as many as he’d ever had before: 





ILLUSTRATED BY ADELE BARNES 


HE Miowera laid her iron cheek 

against a warm wave, swung a 

drowsy prow across the field of 

stars and went to sleep again on 

her course. From the bridge we 
heard the watch-officer’s caution to the 
helmsman. The quartermaster’s hoarse 
tones came down to us: “I think she 
dragged a little, sir. I felt—” 

“Nonsense!”’ cracked the sharp reply. 
“There’s a thousand fathoms under her 
keel.” 

Lawes, the gray-eyed, gray-faced, gray- 
haired skipper of the liner did not glance up 
at us. His hand lay gently across the chart 
pinned on his table. But the director in the 
company, traveling southward on a tour of 
inspection, made a quick, impatient move- 
ment. ‘Where are we, captain?” he de- 
manded. 

The skipper looked up to respond, “‘Ten 
hundred and sixty miles from the Golden 
Gate.” He added, reluctantly, “Just off 
Cape Flyaway, sir.” 

Now if you sail from San Francisco for 
Tahiti, you must drop across blue leagues of 
deep water, stretching thousands of miles on 
end from unbroken horizon to clean sky-line, 
without a bit of island, pinnacle of rock or 
roaring reef in all that expanse. Therefore 
we stared. One of us repeated in a shocked 
voice, “Cape Flyaway! Why, there’s no 
land this five hundred miles -either way.” 

The director in the company was annoyed. 
“That was settled three years ago, when the 
Olympia was sent down by the Navy De- 


partment to cruise around here and investi- 
gate the reports.” 

“Then land has been sighted hereabout?” 
I inquired. 

Lawes nodded and dragged out an old 
chart. He put his finger-tip on a spot where 
we read, marked in red ink: 


FLYAWAY—DEC. 6—1899—SS. MARIPOSA— 
II FATHOMS AND LIGHT 


“It has been sighted a dczen times by 
various craft,” he explained. “And the 
government finally took the matter up. The 
Olympia spent three weeks down here and 
reported Not Proven.” 

“Then it really isn’t here?” said one. 

Lawes corrected him. “It was here. I 
have seen it myself.” 

The director made an impatient gesture, 
almost a command for silence. But the 
captain went on, “It was a strange affair. 
You see, gentlemen, it was along in 1870 
that the first report was made of land in this 
region, by the master of the whaling barque 
Orca. It was sighted often for almost forty 
years. It got down on the charts, with bear- 
ings and soundings. Then it vanished. I 
was the last man to see it—and I didn’t 
report it that time, nor did I make any 
remarks on the odd case of T. Hedges Fox.” 

“Fox? Fox?” said the director sharyly. 
“The old chap that—”’ 

“Yes,” Lawes replied. 


‘‘He left us here.”’ 
In the silence we heard once more the 
watch-officer’s quiet tones addressed to the 


man at the wheel. ‘‘How does she steer?” 
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“Better, sir,” came the low reply. 

Again the director allowed himself a 
movement of great impatience. ‘‘Prepos- 
terous!’’ he muttered. 

“Tt was all down in the log,” Lawes in- 
sisted. “All but the last affair—which 
explains it all, explains Hedges and his tin 
case and the woman and the land. The only 
thing I never could figure out was how they 
happened to make that error in Washington. 

“My interest in this thing didn’t start with 
Fox,’’ the commander of the Miowera went 
on. “It began twenty-six years ago, when 
I heard singing in the open sea ten hun- 
dred and sixty miles sou’ sou’ west of the 
Golden Gate. It was nine o’clock in the 
evening and fine weather; it was real singing, 
an old tune and the voices were human. It 
came from an island that wasn’t down on 
any chart. I was young in command and 
the mate and I debated for an hour whether 
to set what we heard and saw down in the 
log. We did, at last, with longitude, lati- 
tude, current, weather and hour. 

“When I turned my log in, I found that at 
least six other mariners had observed land in 
that region in ten years. This island, or 
whatever it might be, lay directly in the path 
of vessels trading from the south to Honolulu 
and from the north to Tahiti. A hundred 
vessels sailing these courses reported clear 
water. Half a dozen had seen land. I was 
puzzled but I didn’t press the matter. Next 
voyage I laid my course directly for this new 
discovery of mine—and sailed right over it 
with a full moon, smooth sea and no sound- 
ings. That was when I had the Mariposa. 

“While I was in the Sierra I saw it three 
times. I logged it, with all available data. 
You’ve seen the Olympia’s report that a long 
cruise showed no land here. Well, that’s 
all right, of course. Maybe it’s a fact. But 
the really important thing about all this 
matter was Fox. He—well, I don’t know— 

couldn’t say who can tell? 

“You recall the man, sir—an old boy, re- 
tired naval officer with his out-of-date uni- 
form tucked into his valise, and all that. 
Used to haunt the bridge. Never talked, 
even to me, till my last trip in the Sierra, 
when I had my final sight of Cape Flyaway. 

“Hedges made many trips on the various 
boats of our line, but the first thing that drew 
my attention to him was his anxiety to get 
hold of every report of unknown land be- 
tween the California coast and Honolulu. 
Seems he’d picked up my reports in the 


Register and gone to Washington and dug 
deeper till he knew by heart every page of 
every logbook that ever mentioned this par- 
ticular locality. Then, one voyage, he 
insisted on my giving him a copy of my log, 
and I understood that he had pumped the 
other captains on this run dry of information. 

“‘So I wasn’t so much surprised to see him 
step aboard of the Sierra one fine morning in 
San Pedro, put his luggage in his room and 
come forward to shake hands with me. I 
didn’t fancy for a moment that I was on the 
point of finding out the end of this yarn and 
—well, that was the voyage that Cape Fly- 
away vanished and I guess Commander Fox 
got his ship at last. 

“As usual, he didn’t make himself much 
company to me until the second night out. 
Then he ventured up on the bridge and 
seemed timidly pleased when I gave him the 
freedom of it, introducing him to the watch- 
officer as a navy man. When it grew late I 
asked him to my room for a cup of tea and a 
cigar. The old boy accepted. We chatted 
a while before I said, ‘And you’ve found out 
nothing more of Cape Flyaway?’ 

“It disturbed him, that query. He sat 
and pursed his lips, clean-shaven and prim, 
pondered and sighed. ‘I never got my ship,’ 
he remarked gently. 

“IT must have fixed my eyes on him, for 
that sentence—that mournful ejaculation— 
appeared to have no bearing on the subject. 
Of course, I instantly thought of some scan- 
dal—forced retirement, half-pay, and _life- 
long regret for some error or other. The 
world is full of retired naval men who never 
commanded a ship. But Fox didn’t belong 
to that crowd. Hedidn’t resent my muffled 
sympathy but hauled out of his wallet two 
yellowed papers. One was his commission 
as a commander in the United States Navy, 
dated back in 1867; attached to it was an 
order assigning Commander T. Hedges Fox 
to the command of the Sloop-of-War Mon- 
terey. The other paper I still have and Ill 
show it to you presently. 

““*The Sloop-of-War Monterey left Hono- 
lulu on the 16th of April, 1867,’ he said to me 
over these documents. ‘I was to relieve 
Captain Madson when she arrived in San 
Diego. She never arrived, sir. I never got 
my ship.’ 

“T remembered the story. The Monterey 
certainly did leave Honolulu after the war 
with two hundred and eighty souls on board, 
homeward bound. And she has never been 





“T never got my ship,”’ he remarked gently. 


heard of since she vanished over the horizon 
from Koko Head. Yes, she utterly dis- 
appeared with all her officers, seamen, pass- 
engers and women passengers. No one ever 
discovered what happened to her—to them. 

“I nodded to Fox that I understood his 
predicament. 

“Vou see,’ he went on, ‘my betrothed 
was on the Monterey, coming back to the 


“T am still waiting !”’ 


Coast with her father, Major Fortesque. 
We were to have been married in San Diego 
and then I was to take the Monterey to 
Panama, where she would join me. But the 
Monterey never came into San Diego harbor. 


I waited for her a year. Then I—TI still 
waited. I am still waiting!’ 
“I fancy I stared at him, the clean-shaven, 


prim-mouthed old boy with his fading eyes 
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and his—his dream of that girl of forty years 
before. He smiled at me faintly, across the 
cabin, and repeated, with a little note of 
authority, ‘I shall continue to wait, sir.’ 

““And?’ I suggested. 

“He pulled out the letter which lies in my 
desk now, a much folded, ragged, torn old 
letter. It seems to explain a little, doesn’t 
it?” 

Lawes dipped into a drawer and got me 
two thin sheets of paper. The writing, in a 
slender, rather involved girlish script, was as 
follows: 


HonoLuvutv, OaHoo, roth April, 1867. 
Dear Heddie: 

The Glory of the Seas brought three long 
letters from my dear boy, all written in one 
week. I cannot express to you how de- 
lighted I was to learn that you are com- 
missioned a commander and that you will 
be in command of the Monterey when we 
arrive in San Diego. Mrs. Black is accom- 
panying us and you know Major Black 
has been transferred from Shanghai to the 
Presidio of San Francisco and that won’t be 
far from us and she is a dear woman. 

It is two years since I’ve seen you, but 
father is determined that I shan’t go home 
until he can accompany me, and as he has 
no one now but me I feel that filial duty 
requires my presence with him. I still 
practise daily at my singing, Heddie, and I 
still have the ribbons and the letters! and 
pretty soon I’m coming home to be your 
wife. 

The seas that roll between us—your 
native element—seem very cruel in pros- 
pect. You know how I always pray when 
I see the future dark with danger. I’ve 
prayed constantly, Heddie, for both of us, 
and I’m sure we shall sometime be to- 
gether never to part again. But it is our 
duty, dear boy, to look things bravely in the 
face. So it happens that we are destined 
not to meet as soon as we hope; remember 
I shall refuse Heaven unless you are there. 
But O Heddie, I do hope nothing will 
occur to keep us from meeting at San Diego 
or Monterey this year! After this awful 
war surely God will give us a little happi- 
ness. 

I’m sending this to the Coast by the City 
of Peking, which sails to-morrow. God 
bless you, Heddie, and don’t be too im- 
patient. Just wait. Florence F. 


P. S.—Joy! Papa and Mrs. Black have 
found out that we can sail on the Monterey 
next week for San Diego. You will get this 
letter just a week before we see each other. 
Be sure and have on your new uniform and 


your terrible sword, so that I see you—my 
captain! 

P. P. S.—Heddie, I can scarcely wait. 
But if I had to and knew it was for you, 
Heddie, I’d wait for a hundred years! 

Flo. 


“The old fellow gloated over that letter as 
if it were his credentials as President of the 
United States,’”’ Lawes went on. ‘And then 
he looked me in the face and said, ‘I’m sure 
that she is still waiting.’ 

“ ‘Ves?’ I muttered, not knowing what to 
say. 

“His next question brought us to the gist 
of the matter. ‘What was your last longi- 
tude, captain?’ 

“IT told him. He figured silently for a 
moment and then said, ‘We should reach it 
to-morrow at midnight.’ He got up, shook 
hands stiffly and departed. : 

“All the next day I thought this over. I 
saw that the old gentleman had got it into 
his head that the Monterey had steamed 
ashore on that uncharted island, which had 
been sighted half a dozen times in thirty 
years! The officers and the men had saved 
the passengers. ‘They werestill there, that two 
hundred odd souls! And among them was 
Florence Fortesque, his betrothed, on that 
elusive and dubious headland, waiting for 
him, for her lover, for her captain, with his 
uniform and his sword.’ And possibly in his 
deeper dreams he thought that the old sloop 
still expected her new commander. I told 
the first officer to keep a specially good look- 
out. I did not leave the bridge myself. 

“We steamed all day swiftly across a 
smooth, warm sea. The sky was slightly 
overcast, the breeze fitful. At dark we ran 
into a low fog which mantled us until ten 
o’clock. Then the moon shone down and all 
was clear alow and aloft. 

“T had just settled me down to a long vigil 
when Fox turned up at the head of the steps. 
I stared at him in that bright sheen. He was 
in full uniform, a queer, spike-tailed affair, 
with huge epaulets. A cocked hat was on 
his gray head. A cutlass hung athwart his 
thigh. In his hand was a long tin tube. 
He saluted me. ‘I shall wait,’ he said. 

“ ‘We are due at midnight,’ I told him. 

“What a two hours that was! We stepped 
the bridge together, that antique commander 
and myself, I with my night glasses, he with 
his amazing tin tube, cutlass clanking at his 
heels. He talked, clamly and intermittently. 
He managed to dig up small facts that 





“Then we heard singing, borne across the shimmering water by a breath of wind” 
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seemed strangely portentous under that 
great sky. It appeared that when the Mon- 
terey was finally wiped off the Navy List, the 
roster had borne his name as commander. 
‘It makes me feel that I am still in the Navy,’ 
he murmured. ‘And of course, when I take 
over my ship, we shall both return to active 
service.’ The sloop was of sixteen 
guns he knew the executive officer 
well, a fine baritone and a cousin of Miss 
Fortesque after all it was ‘only 
forty years since she had sailed from Hono- 
lulu.’ She will still be able to sing me a few 
of our old songs,’ he said. 

“The night waxed into a sedate and silent 
splendor. The moon careered down the 
western sky. The breeze seemed slightly 
warmer, perfumed, exhilarating. The third 
officer touched me on the elbow. ‘We have 
sighted something,’ he whispered. 

“For the third time Cape Flyaway loomed 
in the starry distance, a slender, shadowy 
head of land, rising out of the clear sea into 
the lit firmament. Its delicate and tenuous 
outline barely cut the horizon. On the very 
topmost crest a little light burned, like a 
star. I altered the course to keep it close 
under the port bow. 

“Fox saw it. He said nothing but this: 
‘They have waited a long time.’ 

“We slipped steadily up to this obscure 
land. I put a man on station with the lead. 
I slowed down. The first cast got no bottom. 
The second none. At the third the leadsman 
turned his astonished face to me and sang 
out, ‘By the deep eleven!’ I stopped the 
engines. 

“The Sierra subsided into a profound 
silence while we gazed on the thin and barely 
perceptible outline of this strange island. 
Some current seemed to be edging us in 
toward it. I had another cast of the lead. 
It was shoaling rapidly. I set the engines 
astern. When the ship lay steady and 
motionless we all stared out to that little 
light, set high on the drowsy headland. I 
recall the mate’s astonished tones, ‘We’ve 
landed Cape Flyaway this time, sir!’ 

“But old Fox simply stamped the deck, 
his cutlass clanking at his heels, his eyes set 
on that obscure and fanciful landmark. 
Then we heard singing. It came down from 
the upper air, borne across the shimmering 
water by some breath of wind, a song so 
old-fashioned that we all knew it for what it 


was. And its upper tone was a pure soprano, 
clear, full, passionate: 


: Sweet dreamland faces 
Passing to and fro, 

Bring back to memory 
Days of long ago 


“It seemed to me I could hear the slipping 
of slippered feet to that old ditty. It died 
and Fox called out in a tone of authority, 
‘Kindly clear away a boat for me!’ 

“T did. I also told the second officer to 
take charge of it and row about a bit. ‘Ii 
you can make a landing, do so.’ 

“Fox shook my hand formally, his other 
hand at salute. ‘I have waited some time.’ 
he told me. ‘But she is there at last. I have 
all my orders and my commission in this tin 
case. I shall take charge immediately. 
thank you for your courtesy." With these 
extraordinary words he went down from the 
bridge and to the ladder which the second 
officer had got over the side. There I heard 
a muttered confab. I saw the cocked hat 
and the uniform and the cutlass vanish down 
the ladder. The mate checked me. ‘We’ve 
lowered no boat,’ he said. I looked and that 
was true. All our boats were still fast in 
their chocks. I called out to the second 
mate, ‘Where is the boat?’ 

“He turned and stared up at me. ‘Some- 
body from shore has come off for him, sir.’ 
And immediately J heard Fox’s voice sayiny 
loudly, ‘Give ’way, men!’ A shadowy boat 
slipped from under our bows and headed 
across the water for the dim headland. In 
the sternsheets I saw Fox, chapeau and all, 
tin case under his arm, erect and dominant, 
departing to his new command, into the 
great shadow of Cape Flyaway. I listened 
with all my ears. I heard nothing except the 
lap of the water against the iron flanks of 
the Sierra. The second officer came up to 
say, in an amazed voice, “There was a boat 
waiting at the foot of the ladder for him, sir. 
I had barely got it over and made fast when 
I felt a tug at the lanyards and looked over 
to see the boat, sir.” The leadsman in the 
chains suddenly raised his voice, ‘No bottom, 
sir!’ 

“T scanned the sea from horizon to hori- 
zon. The moon was setting. There was 
nothing to be seen. I set the engines ahead 
and we passed on, over the undimmed sea.” 
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W T was Christmas on the calendar, but 
§ June was in the air. To the New York 

girl, with her traditions of snow and sleet 
] and flannels and furs, Cuernavaca, with 
4 its turquoise sky and its riot of bloom, 
and the cobweb drawnwork blouse she was 
wearing, seemed like a fairytale, or quite 
the pleasantest dream she had ever known. 

The man beside her was not comparing 
Christmases, for he was much too busy 
wondering if his dream would come true. 
lor the two months of Miss Manton’s 
Mexican sojourn he had followed so close 
upon her military heels that if his plantation 
was prospering, there was only the faithful- 
ness of his mandador for it. 

They sat in the crumbling cream-colored 
portico of the ancient hotel; there was a 
tablet.in the wall to attest that the Emperor 
Maximilian and his poor Carlotta assured 
its fame by passing a night there, and looked 
out across the drowsing plaza to the clamor 
of the market-place, gay with the carnival 
of Christmas. A woman with a tray of 
doubtful dulces paused and looked hopefully 
at them, then scuttled off across the cobbles 
on leathery brown bare feet, and an aged 
blind man, incredibly ragged and dirty, 
went tap-tapping past, feeling his way with 
his great cane and whining a mournful 
melody. Two small boys, almost eclipsed 
by their huge sombreros and scarlet zerapes, 
drove a flock of gobbling, protesting turkeys, 
flicking at them with long whips made of 
string. From the other side of the plaza 
came the flat tum-tum of a tambourine, and 
they could see, through the hazy shimmer 
of heat, a bored old bear thudding stolidly 
about on his hind legs, a languid crowd 
ebbing and flowing about him. Over in the 
old cathedral, harsh and gray against the 
intense blue of the sky, a clock struck the 
hour with sweet, lingering strokes that 


pulsed and floated on the heavy air. Miss 
Manton drew a quick, happy breath and 
turned to the man. ‘Please, please, don’t 
wake me!” she whispered. “I know this 
dream will presently vanish, and I'll find 
myself battling with the bitter blast around 
the Flatiron building, and it will be gone— 
all the color and warmth and charm of it—”’ 

He leaned eagerly toward her. ‘Then, 
if it means that to you, if you care so for it, 
perhaps—” 

“Oh,: yes, indeed, it fascinates me!” 
It was Miss Manton of Fifth avenue again. 
“‘There’s so much to interest one, I’ve been 
meaning to ask you what those children 
were marching about for last night—the 
songs and the candles—”’ 

The man, with the long patience of the 
besieging party, leaned back against a 
scarred column and responded amiably. 
“That’s the ‘posada.’ It’s carried on for 
nine nights before Christmas. The kiddies 
march from house to house, carrying their 
lighted candles and singing the plaintive 
song of Mary and Joseph in Bethlehem, 
begging for shelter, and those inside sing 
in reply that there is no room, and send them 
away. So it goes for eight nights, but on 
the last one they find the houses twinkling 
with lights, the doors are flung open, and 
the voices call to them that within there is 
warmth and welcome and good cheer. Then 
there is a Christmas tree, if it’s an opulent 
household, but rich or poor, don or peon, 
there’ll be a pinati if the father and mother 
have to go hungry to buy it.” - 

“‘What in the world is a pinati?” asked 
Miss Manton, serene on neutral ground 
again. ‘Oh, one of those stuffed olives?” 

“No, it’s a stuffed doll, a stuffed scarecrow 
really. See—there are some over there in 
the booths in the market-place!” He 
pointed to where a row of gorgeous grotesque 
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figures danced and capered in the breeze. 
“Tt’s a paper doll, ranging from the modest 
affair to be had for a few centavos to the 
proud creation that sells for several pesos, 
and inside is hidden a bag of dulces. It’s 
hung just. above the youngsters’ . heads, 
they’re blindfolded and given sharp sticks, 
and it’s soon raining sugar-plums. And 
since this is the season for giving things, 
I want—” 

“Dear me,” said Miss Manton, hastily, 
“T don’t believe I’ve wished you a ‘Merry 
Christmas’ yet, because I’m not sure how 
to pronounce it. How does it go? Felis—” 

“Don’t, please!” he .begged. ‘“There’s 
only one thing that can make this Christmas 
the happiest of all my life. You know. 
I’ve waited, and been patient as long—as 
I can. Oh, I know what it means—the 
little you’d gain for all you’d give up, but— 
you do love it here, and I—I need you so! 
Dear, I don’t want you to say ‘Felisces 
Pascuas’ to me unless it means just—that!”’ 

Across the plaza sounded the drowsy hum 
of the market-place, and the fountain in the 
patio plashed softly. A little old woman 
came into view at the end of the twisting 
street, trudging wearily, aiding her uncertain 
steps with a stout staff. Suddenly she faced 
about and called quaveringly back the way 
she had come. 

“Jupiter! Jupiter!” 

Miss Manton snatched at the interruption. 
“Jupiter! Who will represent the great 
Jove, I wonder?—Her husband, or—’’ she 
broke off with a laugh as a very fat, very 
pompous old turkey hove into sight, the 
majesty of his stride somewhat curtailed 
by the uneven cobbles. 

“Come, thou sluggard! Make haste!” 
called the old woman, shrilly. Then, as he 
wobbled reluctantly to her, she stooped 
painfully and gathered the great creature 
into her arms. “Alas, my beautiful, thou 
art very weary! The way has been long, 
and the sun has been hot. I will carry thee!” 

“Oh,” whispered Miss Manton, leaning 
forward to listen, “I’m glad they made me 
learn Spanish! Isn’t that a picture?” 

The wretched little figure stumbled 
nearer, crooning to the turkey, who had 
submitted limply, his long legs dangling 
comically from under her thin brown arm. 
When she reached the portico of the hotel 
she sank groaningly to a seat on the steps, 
and Jupiter adjusted his ruffled plumage and 
stood in dignified waiting. She might have 


been a hundred years old, so white was th« 
wisp of hair across her seamed forehead 
so parchment-like the brown skin, so lik« 
claws her hands and her small bare feet 
She pushed back the ragged blue rebos. 
from her face and wiped away the swea 
with a corner of it, bobbing her head at th« 
Americans, and sending them an amiable 
toothless smile. 

“The man who said ‘playing hooky fron 
the pyramids’ must have seen her,” saic 
the man. 

“Sh...” breathed the girl. She leane« 
toward the little old woman, her beautifu 
face tender. ‘You have come a long way 
little grandmother?” 

She rose unsteadily to drop a shaky 
courtesy, and lowered herself again to th: 
step. “Seven miles, by the grace of th 
good saints, seforita, for they alone coul 
give power to these aged feet. I am you 
servant who kisses your hands.” 

The man snapped his fingers at the turkey 
who gobbled: fiercely, and his mistres 
shook a skinny forefinger at him in reproof 
“For shame, Jupiter! Dost thou not know 
gentle-folk? Have I not raised thee like ; 
child, and attended to thy manners with al 
care? Give His Honor thy miserable hea: 
to scratch!” The great bird inclined hi 
head and submitted graciously to havin; 
it rubbed. 

“Was there no one to send? Why di 
you come so far?’ Miss Manton mover 
nearer. 

“Tt_is the Christmas, seforita.” 

“Yes, but—” 

“Christmas, and the five little ones bac! 
there in the hills who weep for a pinati 
Their mother—my daughter—is with th 
blessed saints, and her man—’”’ she shrugged 
her bent shoulders and screwed her quaint 
little mummy face into an expression 0! 
contempt—‘“the drink, the cockfight, th« 
lotteria—there is nothing left to spend for 
the children. I, therefore, must provide.” 

Miss Manton’s face was very pitiful 
“And you’ve saved—” 

“Saved?” she threw back her head with a 
little cracked laugh. ‘“‘Heaven defend the 
innocence of Your- Ladyship. How would 
one save from nothing at all? Nay, there 
was only—”’ she broke off at sight of th« 
turkey, strolling out into the street, anc 
scolded shrilly. ‘Thou! Jupiter! Wher 
wilt thou wander? Hast forgotten ou: 
errand?” Then, as he sulkily turned back 
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They sat in the crumbling portico of the ancient hotel 


“There was only 


Jupiter, seforita, the 
finest and fattest turkey in Cuernavaca 
—in all Morelos! He will fetch a great 
price—”’ 
The moso of the hotel appeared in the 
doorway and sharply ordered her away. 
“But it is with thy master that I have 


” 


business,”’ cried the old woman. “Say to 
him that I will part with the noblest and 
most beautiful turkey in all. the land’ for 
Six pesos.” 

The moso prodded Jupiter with his foot 
and laughed rudely. “Six pesos? Is it 
rumored, then, that the master is afflicted 
with insanity? Of a truth, if he gave thee 
one peso for the wretched bird, it were 
charity!” The maligned fowl gobbled 
crossly at his detractor, and his mistress 
burst into a passionate defense of him. The 


moso shrugged his shoulders. “I go to tell 
him, but—”’ he spread out his hands and 
went away laughing. 

The little grandmother, forgetful of her 
audience, hugged the passive turkey to her, 
and poured out her devotion. “Ah, my 
beautiful, heed him not! It is lies he 
speaks. He knows thou art the noblest of 
thy race, but would belittle thee to make a 
bargain. Be of good cheer, my Jupiter! 
Thou shalt not die for a few centavos! 
Martyr that thou art, thy life shall fetch a 
price to buy the finest pinati in the stalls!” 
Miss Manton caught her breath and stole 
a look at the man beside her. The thin 
little voice wailed on and the turkey nestled 
his red head against the, wrinkled neck. 
“We will be very brave, my soldier. We 
will hold up our heads when that son of a 
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A little old woman came into view at the end of a twisting street 


pig returns with his master’s bidding. We 
will not think of thy infancy, when I cradled 
thee in my lap, nor of thy childhood, when I 
fed thee out of my own share, and hid thee 
from the man who would have eaten thee. 
Nay, we will think rather of thy prime, and 
the proud sum thou wilt bring me for a 
pinati—and of the children back there in 
the hills, Josita and Alma, who weep because 
there will be no Christmas, and the brave 
Concho, who plays he is a man and does 
not care, and the baby, who frets still for 
his mother, and José—think, my beautiful 
little José, with the cough—José, who will 
never see another Christmas! Isit not blessed 
to die for them, my treasure? I could envy 
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thee thy task! Right gladly would I sell my- 
self, but who would buy? Dear heaven, who 
would buy an old crone, who is fit only for 
raven’s meat?’”’ She leaned her white head 
against the great fowl and sobbed bitterly. 

Miss Manton’s lovely eyes were wet, and 
the impulsive hand she held out stayed in 
the man’s clasp. The moso reappeared in 
the doorway and the old woman lifted her 
head defiantly. 

“My master, outfof the goodness of his 
heart, offers thee two pesos for thy miserable 
bird.” 

“Shame! Shame!” cried the grandmother. 
“Six is cheap, five would be giving him 
away, and for less than four I would slay 
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him with my own hands and leave him for 
buzzards to feast upon!”’ 

“As thou wilt,” said the moso, indifferently. 
“We have plenty, without.” 

She stood up, her seamed face working, 
her trembling hands outstretched. ‘No 
more, in the name of the saints? I—it is 
bitter—Jupiter, my beautiful, when I swore 
to thee—but Alma, and Josita, and José 
. . « little José. . .’ she hugged the turkey 
fiercely to her, and then ran stumbling with 
him to the moso. “Quick, fellow! Make 
haste, before my heart fails me! Bear him 
away to thy master, and fetch me my—two 
— pesos!” 

The moso reached for him, but the 
American was quicker. At his quiet 
word the Mexican murmured an apol- 
ogy and went away, muttering of Gringo 
madness. 

“Will you sell him to me for ten pesos?” 

“Senor,” she gasped. “Do not jest with 
me! Am I mad? Do my old ears play a 
trick upon me?” ' 

He laid the money in her shaking palm. 
“Tt is real, little grandmother!” 

She lifted her hands in solemn blessing. 
“The peace of the Christmastide, the good- 
will of the blessed saints, the dearest wish 
of thy heart, sefor . . . . and Jupiter, thou 


art redeemed! A prince hath bought thee! 
Farewell, my treasure!” 

“Oh, but you don’t understand—I want 
you to keep him for me, take great care of 
him, for perhaps we—I—may come to see 
him some day! I cannot take him now, 
for I hope to set out upon a long journey, 
with the loveliest lady in the world, and one 
sees it wearies him to travel.” 

The light of revelation broke slowly. 
“Thou meanest, O noblest of sefiors, that 
I have the ten pesos—the dulces—the gayest 
pinali in the market-place—the medicine for 
José... . and Jupiter!” Before he could 
fathom her intention she had dropped to 
her knees, seized his hand in her hard little 
claws and covered it with kisses. Then, the 
great turkey strained to her breast, her tears 
dropping down upon the brave scarlet of 
his headdress, her little bent figure almost 
erect, she turned to leave them. ‘The 
blessing that comes from blessing, sefior, 
thy heart’s best dream, and a happy 
Christmas!” 

The radiance of joy covered her with a 
quaint glory as she hobbled away. The 
man looked after her soberly and in silence, 
but Miss Manton slipped her hand into the 
one the little grandmother had kissed and 
whispered “Felisces Pascuas!”’ 
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By HENRY ANDERSON LAFLER 


One thought is as wild music to my soul: 

Until I die the rush of dawn’s uproll 

I shall behold; a thousand sunsets burn 

Their smoky torches—wheresoe’er I turn 

Earth will be brown, and grasses wave, and flowers; 
And white clouds bear aloft the birthless showers. 
Whatever fails, these fail not. Stars will be 

Forever, and the sounding of the sea. 
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Saleratus Bill, leading Bob’s horse, set off at a rapid pace cross country 


The Rules of the Game 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
Author of The Blazed Trail; Arizona Nights; The Riwerman, Etc. 


DRAWINGS BY J. A. CAHILL 


Part V, CHapTersS XXIII To XXXI 


BEGUN IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 


T Bob’s entrance, Baker inclined his 
head coldly in greeting, but said 
nothing. Bob deliberately crossed 
the room and rested his two 
fists, knuckle down, on_ the 

polished desk-top. Baker waited stolidly 
for him to proceed. Bob jerked his head 
toward the stenographer. 

“TI want to talk to you in private,” said he. 

The stenographer glanced toward her 
employer. The latter nodded, whereupon 
she gathered a few stray leaves of paper and 
departed. Bob looked after her until the 
door had closed behind her. Then, quite 
deliberately, he made a tour of the office, try- 
ing doors,.peering behind curtains and por- 
tieres. He ended at the desk, to find Baker’s 
eye fixed on him with sardonic humor. 

‘Melodramatic, useless—and ridiculous,” 
he said briefly. 

“If I have any evidence to give, it will be 
in court, not in a private office,” replied 
Bob composedly.. 

‘‘What do you want?” demanded Baker. 

“I was told you had threatened to become 


a blackmailer, and I wanted to find out if it 
is true.” 

‘‘What do you mean by blackmailer?” 

“It has been told me that you intend to 
aid criminal proceedings against Mr. Welton 
in regard to the right of way trouble and the 
‘sugaring’ of Plant.” 

“Well?” 

“And that in order to evade your own 
criminal responsibility in the matter you 
intended to turn state’s evidence.” 

“Well?” repeated Baker. 

“Tt seemed inconceivable to me that a 
man of your social and business standing 
would not only confess himself a petty 
criminal, but one who shelters himself by 
betrayal of his confederate.”’ 

“T do not relish any such process,” stated 
Baker formally, ‘and would avoid it if 
possible. Nevertheless if the situation comes 
squarely up to me, I shall meet it.” 

“T suppose you have thought what decent 
men—’” 

Baker held up one hand. This was the 
first physical movement he had made. 
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“Pardon me,” he interrupted. “Let us 
undevstand, once and for all, that I intend 
to defend myself when attacked. Person- 
ally I do not think that either Mr. Welton 
or myself are legally answerable for what 
we have done. I regret to observe that you, 
among others, think differently. If the 
whole matter were to be dropped at this 
point, I should rest quite content. But if 
the matter is not dropped—”’ at last he let 
his uplifted hand fall, “if the matter is not 
dropped,” he repeated, “‘my sense of justice 
is strong enough to feel that everyone should 
stand on the same footing. If I am to be 
dragged into court, so must others.” 

Bob stood thoughtful for a moment. 

“T guess that’s all,” said he, and walked out. 

As the door closed behind him, Baker 
reached forward to touch one of several 
buttons. To the messenger who appeared 
he snapped out the one word, “Oldham!” 
A moment later the land-agent stood before 
the wide mahogany desk. 

“Orde has just been here,” stated Baker 
crisply. ‘He wanted to know if I intended 
to jail Welton on that old bribery charge. 
I told him I did 

“How did he take it?” 

“As near as I can tell he is getting ob- 
stinate. You claimed very confidently you 
could head off his testimony. Up to date 
you haven’t accomplished much. Make 

ood.” 

“I'll head him off,” stated Oldham grimly, 
“or put him where he belongs. I’ve saved 
a little persuasion until all the rest had 
failed.” 

“How?” 

“That I'll tell you in time, but not now. 
But I don’t mind telling you that I’ve no 
reason to love this Orde—or any other 
Orde—, and I intend to get even with him 
on my own account. It’s a personal and 
private matter, but I have a club that will 
keep him.” 

“Why the secrecy?” 

“Tt’s an affair of my own,” insisted Old- 
ham, “‘but I have it on him. If he attempts 
to testify as to the basin lands, I’ll have him 
in the penitentiary in ten days.” 

“And if he agrees?” 

“Then,” said Oldham quietly. ‘“I’ll have 
him in the pen a little later—after the basin 
matter is settled once and for all.”’ 

Baker considered this a little. 

‘My judgment might be worth something 
as to handling this,” he suggested. 


“The matter is mine,” said Oldham 
firmly, ‘“‘and I must choose my own time 
and place.” 

“Very well,” Baker acquiesced, “but I’d 
advise you to tackle Orde at once. Time 
is short. Try out your club to see if it will 
work.” 

“Tt will work!” stated Oldham confidently. 

“Of course,” remarked Baker, relaxing 
abruptly ‘his attitude, physical and mental, 
and lighting a cigar. “Of course it is all 
very well to yank the temples down around 
the merry Philistines, but it doesn’t do your 
Uncle Samson much good. We can raise 
hell with Welton and Orde and a half- 
dozen others, and we will, if they push us 
too hard—but that don’t keep us the basin 
if this crazy reformer testifies and pulls in 
Welton to corroborate him. I’d rather keep 
the basin. If we could stop Orde—” 

“T’ll stop him,” said Oldham. 

“T hope,” said Baker impressively, “that 
you have more than one string to your bow. 
I am not inquiring into your methods, you 
understand—” his pause was so signifi- 
cantly long at this point, that Oldham 
nodded, ‘“‘but your sole job is to keep Orde 
out of court.” 

Baker looked his agent squarely in the 
eye for fifteen seconds. Then abruptly he 
dropped his gaze. 

“That's all,” said he, and reached for 
some papers. 


XXIV 


LDHAM obeyed his principal’s orders 
by joining Bob on the train back to 
Los Angeles. 

“T wish to point out to you, with your 
permission,” he began, “just where you 
stand in this matter. In injuring Mr. Baker 
in this ill-advised fashion you are injuring 
your old-time employer and friend Mr. 
Welton in two ways—you are jeopardizing 
his whole business and you are rendering 
practically certain his conviction on a 
criminal charge. Mr. Welton is an old man, 
a simple man, and a kindly man; this thing 
is likely to kill him.” Oldham glanced 
keenly at the young man’s somber face, 
and went on. ‘You are injuring your own 
father, also in two ways—you are bringing 
his lawful property into danger and you are 
giving his political enemies the most effective 
sort of a weapon to swing in his coming 
campaign. And you are injuring yourself. 
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You are throwing away an opportunity to 
get in on the ground-floor with the biggest 
man in the West; you are making for your- 
seli a powerful enemy; you are indubitably 
preparing the way for your removal from 
office and you injure George Pollock.” 

“George Pollock!’ echoed Bob, trying 
vainly to throw a tone of ingenuous surprise 
into his Voice. 

“Certainly; George Pollock,” repeated 

\jham. “I arrived in Sycamore Flats 

the moment when Pollock murdered 
nt. I know positively that you were an 
witness to the deed. If you testify in 

« case, I shall certainly call upon you to 

stify in the other. Furthermore,” he 
ned his gray eyes on Bob, and the young 

n was permitted to see an implacable 

tility, ‘although not on the scene itself, 

in myself testify, and will, that you held 

- murderer’s horse during the deed. and 

ssisted Pollock to escape. Furthermore I 

i testify, and can bring a competent wit- 

sss, that while supposed to be estimating 

ernment timber in the basin, you were 
communication with Pollock!” 

“Saleratus Bill!” cried Bob, enlightened 

; to the trailer’s recent activitiesin the basin. 

“It will be easy to establish not only 
Pollock’s guilt, but your own as accessory. 
That will put you hard and fast behind the 
bars—where you belong.” 

In this last speech Oldham made his one 
serious mistake of the interview. So long 
as he had appealed to Bob’s feelings for, 
and sense of duty toward, other men, he 
had succeeded well in still further confusing 
the young man’s decision. But at the direct 
personal threat, Bob’s combative spirit 
flared. Suddenly his troubled mind was 
clarified, as though Oldham’s menace had 
acted as a chemical reagent to precipitate 
all his doubts. 

“You tell your boss,’ said Bob, ‘that 
nothing on God’s earth can keep me out 
of court.” 

He went to the chair-car. The sight of 
Oldham was intolerable to him. In his 
heart he knew the matter irrevocable. It 
was a comfort to fall back on the old straight 
rule of right conduct no matter what the 
consequences. Baker was guilty of the 
rankest fraud; Welton was innocent of every 
evil intent and should never be punished 
for what he had been unwillingly and doubt- 
fully persuaded to permit; Orde senior had 
acjuired his lands quite according to the 


customs and ideas of the time; George Pol- 
lock should have been justified a thousand 
times over in sight of God and man. To 
deprive the one man of a very small portion 
of his fraudulently acquired property, it was 
apparently necessary to punish three men 
who should not be punished. These men 
were, furthermore, all dear to Bob person- 
ally. It did not seem right that his decision 
should plunge them into undeserved pen- 
alties. Bob also stood in danger from his 
action. All were in the same boat. The 
innocent must suffer with the guilty. 

On arriving in the city, Oldham took 
quarters at the Mission hotel and sent for 
Saleratus Bill, whom he had summoned by 
wire as soon as he had heard from that 
individual of Bob’s intended visit to Fre- 
mont. 

The spy wore a new broad black hat, a 
celluloid collar, a wrinkled suit of store 
clothes, and his same, shrewd evil leer. 
Oldham did not appear, but requested that 
the visitor be shown into his room. There, 
having closed the transom, he issued his 
instructions. 

“Within a month a case is coming up in 
which Orde, the forest man, isto appear as 
witness. He must not appear. I leave that 
all to you, but of course I want no more 
than necessary violence. He must be de- 
tained until after the trial, and for as long 
after that as I say. Understand?” 

“Sure,” said Saleratus Bill. “But when 
he comes back he’ll fix you just the 
same.” 

“T’ll see to that part of it. The case will 
never be reopened. Now, mind you, no 
shooting—” 

“There might be an accident,” suggested 
Saleratus Bill, opening his red eyes and 
staring straight at his principal. 

“Accidents,” said Oldham, speaking 
slowly and judicially, ‘‘are always likely to 
happen. Sometimes they can’t be helped.” 
He paused to let these words sink in. “But 
of course it is distinctly understood that this 
is your own affair. You have nothing to 
expect from me if you get into trouble. And 
if you mention my name, you'll merely get 
jugged for attempted blackmail.” 

Saleratus Bill’s eyes flared. 

“Cut it,” said he, with a rasp in his voice. 

“Nevertheless, that is the case,” repeated 
Oldham, unmoved. 

The flame slowly died from Saleratus 
Bill’s eyes. 
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“T’ll want a little raise for that kind of a 
job,” said he. 
“Naturally,” agreed Oldham. 


XXV 


OB always stayed at the Axminister hotel 

when in town; a circumstance had 
sent Oldham to the Mission. Although it 
wanted but a few hours until train time, he 
drifted around to his customary stopping- 
place to enjoy a quiet smoke by the great 
plate-glass windows and heard his name 
pronounced by the man occupying the next 
chair. 

“Bob Orde!” he cried, ‘‘but this is luck!’ 

Bob looked around to see an elderly, 
gray-haired, slender man, of keen intelligent 
face, pure white hair and mustache, in whom 
he recognized Mr. Frank Taylor, a life-long 
friend of his father, and one of the best 
lawyers his native state had produced. He 
sprang to his feet to grasp the older man’s 
hand. Ever since he could remember, the 
erect military -form of Frank Taylor had 
been one of the landmarks of memory. 

“You are out here on father’s account?” 
hazarded Bob. 

“Exactly. Didn’t you get your father’s 
letter telling of my coming?” 

“T’ve been away from headquarters three 
days,” Bob explained. 

“T see. Well, he sent you this message: 
‘Tell Bob to go ahead. I can take care of 
myself.’ ” 

“Bully for dad!” cried Bob, greatly 
heartened. 

“My first trip out here in 1879 was on 
this same muss-up,” Mr. Taylor went on. 
“Your father owned this timber land then, 
and wanted to borrow money on it. At the 
time a rascally partner was trying to ruin 
him; and, in order to prevent his getting 
this money, which would save him, this 
partner instigated investigations and suc- 
ceeded temporarily in clouding the title. 
Naturally the banks declined to lend money 
on doubtful titles; which was all this partner 
wanted. Your father sent me out to 
straighten things. Now I strongly suspect 
that your friend Baker, or his lawyers, have 
dug up a lot of this old evidence on the 
records and are going to use it to annoy us.”’ 

‘But if it was decided once, how can they 
bring it up again?” Bob objected. 

“It was never brought to court. When I 
unraveled the whole matter it was dropped.” 
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?“T see,” said Bob. ‘Then the titles are 
all right?” 

“Every bit of that tract is as good as gold,” 
said Taylor impressively. “Your father 
bought only from men who had taken up 
land with their own money. He paid as 
high as fifteen or sixteen hundred dollars 
for claims where by straight ‘colonizing’ he 
could have had them for three or four 
hundred.” 

“T’m glad to hear that,” said Bob. “But 
are you sure you can handle this?” 

“As for a suit, they can never win this in 
the world,” said Taylor, “but that isn’t the 
question. What they want is a chance for 
big headlines.” 

“Well, can you head them off?” 

“I’m going to try, after I look over the 
situation.” 

Bob glanced at his watch, and jumped to 
his feet with an exclamation of dismay. 

“T’ve five minutes to get to the station,” 
he said. ‘‘Good-by.” 

He rushed out of the hotel, caught a car, 
ran a block—and arrived in time to see the 
tail lights slipping away. He had to wait 
until the morning train. At the station he 
was forced to wait for the next stage. This 
put him twenty-four hours behind, and he 
was inclined to curse his luck. Had he onl 
known it, no better fortune could have 
fallen him. The news came down the line 
that the stage he would have taken had been 
held up by a lone-highwayman just at the 
top of Flour Gold grade. The sheriff and a 
posse at once set out in pursuit but the trail 
soon ran out over the rocky and brushy 
hedges and the fugitive had been clever 
enough to sprinkle some of his tracks liber 
ally with red pepper to baffle the dogs. 
Bob’s journey to Sycamore Flats took place 
on this day—during which Saleratus Bill 
was too busy dodging his pursuers to resume 
a purpose which Bob’s delay had frustrated 

On arriving at Auntie Belle’s, Bob re 
solved to push.on up the mountain that very 
night. Accordingly, after supper, he sad 
dled his horse, collected the camp mail and 
set himself in motion up the steep road 
Darkness fell. In the forest the strengthen- 
ing moonlight laid its wand upon familiar 
scenes to transform them. Landmarks were 
lost in the velvet dark. Were it not for the 
wagon trail, Bob felt that in this enchanted, 
unfamiliar land he might easily have become 
lost. His horse plodded mechanically on. 
As he approached the little meadow and the 
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group of buildings dark and silent he raised 
joyously the wild halloo of the late-comer 
with mail. Immediately lights were struck. 
A moment later, by the glimmer of a lantern, 
he was distributing the coveted papers, 
letters and magazines to the half-dressed 
group that surrounded him. Amy sum- 
moned him to bring her share. He delivered 
it to the hand and arm extended from the 
low window. 

“You must be nearly dead,” said Amy, 
“after that long stage ride.” 

“Tt’s the bulliest sort of a night,” said 
Bob. “I wouldn’t have missed it for any- 
thing. It’s H—O—T, hot, down at the 
Flats. This ride just saved my life!” 

At almost that very moment Saleratus 
Bill, having successfully shaken off his 
pursuers, was making casual and guarded 
inquiries at Austin’s saloon. When lhe 
heard that Orde had arrived at the Flats on 
the evening’s stage, he manifested some 
satisfaction. The next morning, however, 
that satisfaction vanished, for only then he 
learned that the young man must be already 
safe at headquarters. 


XXVI 


N delivering his instructions to Oldham, 
Baker had, of course, no thought of ex- 
treme measures. He had every confidence 
that Oldham—a man of more than average 
cultivation—while he might contemplate 
lawlessness, was of too high an order to 
consider physical violence. If Orde per- 
sisted, he must be kidnaped for a time. 
But Saleratus Bill, professional gun-man, 
well paid, took his instructions quite brutally 
to “keep Orde’s testimony out of court.” 
The morning after his return from the 
lower country, Bob saddled up to ride over 
to the mill. He wished to tell Welton of his 
meeting Taylor, and to consult him on the 
best course to pursue in regard to the 
bribery charges. He rode along deep in 
thought. Suddenly a narrow shadow flashed 
by his eyes. His arms were pulled flat to 
his sides, a shock ran through him, and he 
was jerked backward from his horse to hit 
the ground with great violence. The wind 
was knocked from his body, so that for a 
few seconds he was utterly confused. A 
heavy, weight flung itself upon him. Then 
he found himself bound hand and foot. 
Saleratus Bill stood over him, slowly recoil- 
ing the riata with which he had so dexter- 


ously caught Bob from behind. After con- 
templating his victim for a moment, Saler- 
atus Bill mounted his own animal and 
disappeared. 

Bob, his head humming from the violence 
of its impact with the ground, listened until 
the hoof beats had ceased to jar the earth. 
Then he began to wrench and work at his 
bonds. All his efforts were useless. He 
shouted several times. His captor returned, 
leading Bob’s horse and cursing over the 
difficulty he had been put to in catching it. 

Ignoring Bob’s indignant demands the 
gun-man loosed his ankles, taking the pre- 
caution of throwing the riata over the young 
man’s shoulders. 

“Climb your _hoss,” 
briefly. 

“How do you expect me to do that, with 
my hands tied behind me?” demanded Bob. 

“T don’t know. Just doit, and be quick,” 
replied Saleratus Bill. 

Bob’s horse was nervous and restive. 
Three times he dropped his master heavily 
to earth. Then Saleratus Bill, his evil eye 
wary, extended a helping hand. This was 
what Bob was hoping for; but the gun-man 
was too wily and experienced to allow him- 
self within the captive’s fettered reach. 

When Bob had finally gained his saddle, 
Saleratus Bill, leading the horse, set off at a 
rapid pace cross country. Only once did he 
pause, and then to breathe and water the 
horses. Bol) knew only that they were 
going north, to westward of the Second 
Ranges. 

Late that evening Saleratus Bill halted 
for the night at a little meadow. He fed 
Bob a thick sandwich and offered him a 
cup of water, after which he again shackled 
the young man’s ankles, bound his elbows, 
and attached the helpless form to a tree. 
Bob spent the night in this case, covered 
only by his saddle blanket. The cords cut 
into his swelled flesh; the retarded circu- 
lation pricked him cruelly. He slept little. 
Atearly dawn his captor offered him the same 
fare. By sunup they were under way again. 

All that day they angled to the northwest. 
The pine forests gave way to oaks, buck- 
thorn, chaparral, as they entered lower 
country. Several times Saleratus Bill made 
long detours to avoid clearings and ranches. 
Bob, in spite of his strength and the excel- 
lence of his condition, reeled from sheer 
weariness and pain. They made no stop 
at noon. At two o’clock they began once 


he commanded 
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more leisurely to climb. A badly washed 
and eroded wagon grade led them on. It 
had not been used for years. The horses, 
now very tired, plodded on dispiritedly. 
Then they topped a rounded hill. On the 
other side the slope dropped sheer away. 
Opposite and to north and south were the 
ranks of great mountains, some dark with 
the blue of atmosphere before pines, others 
glittering with snow. Bob saw a valley 
many thousand feet below, completely sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains. Through it 
flowed a river. From the height it looked 
like a piece of translucent green glass in the 
still depths, like cotton-wool where the 
rapids broke; for the great distance robbed 
it of all motion. This stream issued from 
a gorge and flowed into another, both so 
narrow that the lofty mountains seemed 
fairly to close them shut. 

To the left the wagon road dropped along 
the steep side of the mountain. Bob found 
it a two-hours’ journey down. Always the 
walls of the mountains rose higher and 
higher above him, gaining in majesty and 
awe as he abandoned to them the upper air. 
Always the round valley grew larger, losing 
its toy-like character. Bob saw the streets 
of the town were pleasantly shaded by 
cottonwoods and willows; he distinguished 
dwelling-houses, a store, an office building, 
a mill building for the crushing of ore. The 
roar of the river came up to him more 
clearly. Rushing foam and white water 
tumbled over black and shining rocks; deep 
pools eddied, dark and green, shot with 
swirls. As it became evident that the road 
could lead nowhere but through this village, 
Bob’s spirits rose. The place was well-built. 
Bob caught the shimmer of ample glass in 
the windows, the color of paint on the 
boards, and even the ordered rectangles of 
brick chimneys! Evidently these things 
must have been freighted in over the devious 
steep grade he was at that moment descend- 
ing. Bob well knew that, even nearer the 
source of supplies, such mining-camps as 
this appeared to be were most often but a 
collection of rude, unpainted shanties, 
huddled together for a temporary need. 
The orderly, well-kept, decent appearance 
of this hamlet, more like a shaded New 
England village than a western camp, 
argued old establishment, prosperity and 
self-respect. 

Saleratus Bill rode on in an unbroken 
silence. Long after the brawl of the river 


had become deafening, the road continued 
to dip and descend. It is a peculiar phenom- 
enon incidental to the descent of the sheer 
canons of the Sierra Nevada that the -last 
few hundred feet down seem longer than 
the thousands already passed. This is 
probably because, having gained close to 
the level of the tree-tops, the mind, strung 
taut to the long descent, allows itself pre- 
maturely to relax its attention. After a 
wearisome time the road at last swung out 
on the flat, and so across the meadow to the 
bridge. Feed was belly deep to the horses. 
The bridge proved to be a suspension affair 
of wire cables, that swung alarmingly until 
the horses had to straddle in order to stand 
at all. Below it boiled the river, swirling, 
dashing, turning lazily and mysteriously 
over its glass-green depths. 

They climbed out on solid ground. Sal- 
eratus Bill turned up a brief short-cut which 
landed them immediately on the main 
street. Bob saw two stores, an office build- 
ing and a small hotel, shaded by wooden 
awnings. There were substantial bunk- 
houses and dwelling-houses painted red, 
each with its elevated shaded veranda. 
Large trees threw a shade across the thor- 
oughfare. An iron pump and water-trough 
in front of-the hotel saved the wayfarer from 
the necessity of riding his animals down to 
the river. The vista at the end of the street 
showed a mill building on a distant moun- 
tain side, with the rabbit-burrow dumps of 
many shafts and prospect holes all about it. 

They rode up the street past two or three 
of the houses, the hotel and the office. Bob, 
peering in through the windows, saw tables 
and chairs, old chromos and newer litho- 
graphs on the walls. Under the tree at the 
side of the hotel hung a water olla with a 
porcelain cup atop. Near the back porch 
stood a screen meat safe. 

But -not a soul was in sight. The street 
was deserted, the houses empty, the office 
unoccupied. As they proceeded Bob ex- 
pected from one moment to the next to see 
a door open, a figure saunter around a 
corner. Save for tHe jays and squirrels the 
place was absolutely empty. 

For some minutes the full realization of 
this fact was slow in coming. The village 
exhibited none of the symptoms of abandon- 
ment. The window-glass was whole, the 
furniture of such houses as Bob had glanced 
into while passing stood in its accustomed 
places. A few strokes of the broom might 


~~ 
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have made anyone of them immediately 
fit for habitation. The place looked less 
deserted than asleep. It would not have 
seemed greatly wonderful to Bob to have 
seen the town spring suddenly to life in 
obedience to some spell. If the mill stamps 
in the distant crusher had creaked and 
begun to pound; if dogs had rushed barking 
around corners and from under porches; if 
from the hotel mine host had emerged yawn- 
ing and rubbing his eyes; if from the shops 
and offices and houses had issued the slow, 
grumbling sounds of life awakening, it 
would all have seemed natural and to be 
expected. Under the influence of this 
strange effect a deathly stillness seemed to 
fall, in spite of the bawling and roaring of 
the river, and the trickle of many streamlets 
hurrying down from the surrounding hills. 

“What place do you call this?” Bob 
inquired. 

Saleratus Bill had dismounted, and was 
stretching his long, lean arms over his head. 
Evidently he considered this the end of the 
journey, and was inclined to be better 
natured. 

“Busted minin’ camp called Bright’s 
Cove,” said he. ‘They took about ten 
million dollars out of here before she bust.” 

“How long ago was that?” asked Bob. 

“Ten year or so.” 

The young man gazed about him in 
amazement. The place looked as though 
it might have been abandoned the month 
before. In his subsequent sojourn he began 
more accurately to gauge the reasons for 
this. Here were no small boys to hurl 
the casual pebble through thé glass; here 
was no dust to be swirled into crevices and 
angles, no wind to carry it; to this remote 
cove penetrated no vandals; and the eleva- 
tion of the valley’s floor was low enough even 
to avoid the crushing weights of snow that 
every winter brought to the peaks around it. 
Only the squirrels, the birds and the tiny 
wood-rats represented in their little way the 
forces of destruction. Furthermore, the 
difficulties of transportation absolutely pre- 
cluded moving any of the small property 
whose absence so strongly impresses the 
desertion of a building. When Bright’s 
Cove moved, it had merely to shut the front 
door. In some cases it did not shut the 
front door. 

Saleratus Bill assisted Bob from the 
saddle. This had become necessary, for 
the long ride in bonds had so cramped and 


stiffened the young man that he was unable 
to help himself. Indeed, he found he could 
not stand. Saleratus Bill, after looking at 
him shrewdly, untied his hands. 

“IT guess you’re safe enough for now,” 
said he. 

Bob’s wrists were swollen, and his arms 
so stiff he could hardly use them. Saleratus 
Bill paused in throwing the saddles off the 
wearied animals. 

“Look here,” said he gruffly. “If you 
pass yore word you won’t try to get away 
or make no fight, I’ll turn you loose.” 

“Y’ll promise you that for to-night, any- 
way,” returned Bob quickly. 

Saleratus Bill immediately cast the ropes 
into a corner of the veranda. 


XXVII 


HE shadows of evening were falling 

when Saleratus Bill returned from 
pasturing the wearied horses. Bob had 
been too exhausted to look about him, even 
to think. From a cache the gun-man pro- 
duced several bags of food amd a side of 
bacon. Evidently Bright’s Cove was one 
of his familiar haunts. After a meal which 
Bob would have enjoyed more had fe not 
been so: dead weary, his captor motioned 
him to one of the bunks. Only too glad for 
an opportunity to rest, Bob tumbled in, 
clothes and all. 

About midnight he half-roused, feeling 
the mountain chill. He groped instinctively ; 
his hand encountered a quilt, which he drew 
around his shoulders. ; 

When he awoke it was broad daylight. 
A persistent discomfort which had for an 
hour fought with his drowsiness now dis- 
closed itself as a ligature tying his elbows 
at the back. Evidently Saleratus Bill hads 
taken this precaution while the young man 
slept. Bob could still use his hands and 
wrists after a fashion; he could walk about, 
but he would be unable to initiate any 
effective offense. Moreover the bonds were 
apparently of some broad, soft substance 
like sacking or harness webbing, so that, 
after Bob had moved from his constrained 
position they did not excessively discom- 
mode him. 

He had no means of guessing what time 
it might be-and no sounds reached him from 
the other parts of the house. His muscles 
were sore and bruised. For some time he 
was quite content to lie on his side, thinking 
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matters over. He had no doubt as to the 
purpose of his abduction; nor did he fail to 
guess that with the chief witness out of the 
way the.trial would be hurried where before 
it had been delayed. Personally he had 
little to fear beyond a detention—unless he 
should attempt to escape, or unless a search- 
ing party might blunder on his traces. Bob 
had already made up his mind to use his 
best efforts to get away. As to the prob- 
abilities of a rescue blundering on this 
retreat, he had no means of guessing; but 
he shrewdly concluded that Saleratus Bill 
was taking no chances. 

That individual now entered and ordered 
him to rise. Bob found an abundant break- 
fast ready. His jailor met all inquiries with 
a sullen silence or evasive curt replies. 

“Tt don’t noways matter why you’re here, 
or how you’re here. You are here, and 
that’s all there’s to it.” 

“How long do I stay?” 

“Until I get ready to let you go.” 

“How can you get word from Mr. Oldham 
when to let me off?” asked Bob. 

But Saleratus Bill refused to rise to the 
bait. 

“T’ll let you go when I get ready,” he 
repeated. 

Bob was silent for some time. 

“You know this lets me off from my 
promise,” said he, nodding backward toward 
his hands. “I'll get away if I can.” 

Saleratus Bill, for the first time, permitted 
himself a smile. 

“There’s two ways out of this place,” 
said he, “where we come in and over 
north on the trail. You can see every inch— 
both ways—from here. Besides, don’t make 
no mistakes. I’ll shoot you if you make 
a break.” 

Bob nodded. 

“T believe you,” said he. 

As though to convince Bob of the utter 
helplessness of any attempt, Saleratus Bill, 
leaving the dishes unwashed, led the way 
in a tour of the valley. Save where the 
wagon road descended and where the steep 
sidehill of the north wall arose, the bound- 
aries were utterly precipitous. From a 
narrow gorge flanked by water-smoothed 
rock aprons the river boiled between glassy 
cliffs. 

“There ain’t no swimming-holes in that 
there river,” remarked Saleratus Bill grimly. 

Bob, leaning forward, could just catch a 


’ 


glimpse of the torrent raging and buffeting 


in the narrow box caiion, above which the 
mountains rose tremendous. No stream 
growths had any chance there. The place 
was water and rock—nothing more. In the 
valley itself willows and alders—well out of 
reach of high water, offered a partial screen 
to soften the savage vista. 

The round valley itself, however, was 
beautiful. Ripening grasses grew shoulder 
high. Shady trees swarmed with birds. 
Bees and other insects hummed through the 
sun-warmed air. 

In vain Bob looked about him for the 
horses, or for signs of them. They were 
nowhere to be seen. Saleratus Bill, reading 
his perplexity, grinned sardonically. 

“Yore friends might come in here,” said 
he, evidently not unwilling to expose to Bob 
the full hopelessness of the latter’s case. 
“And if so, they can trail us in; and then 
trail us out again!” He pointed to the 


’ 


Jacets of the trail up the north wall. He 


grinned again. “You and I’d just crawl 
down a mile of mine shaft.” 

Having thus, to his satisfaction, impressed 
Bob with the utter futility of an attempt to 
escape, Saleratus Bill led the way back to 
the deserted village. There he turned on 
his captive. 

“Now, young feller, you listen to me,” 
said he. ‘Don’t you try no monkey business, 
There won’t be no questions asked. As 
long as you set and look at the scenery you 
won’t come to no harm; but the minute. you 
make even a bluff at gettin’ funny—even if 
yore sorry the next minute—I’ll shoot. 
And don’t you never forget and try to get 
any nearer to me than three paces. I don’t 
rightly want to hurt you; but I’d just as 
leave shoot you as anybody else.” 

The next three days were ones of routine. 
Saleratus Bill spent his time rolling brown- 
paper cigarettes at a spot that commanded 
both trails. Bob was told to keep in sight. ° 


-He early discovered that trout were in the 


pools; his bound elbows and the crudity of 
his tackle lost him many fish. Still, he 
caught enough for food, and his mind was 
busy. Bob could not but admit that Saler- 
atus Bill knew his job. The river was 
certain death and led nowhere except into 
granite gorges; the outlets by roads were 
well in sight. When night came, Saleratus 
Bill disappeared into the outer darkness; 
nor did he return until morning. He might 
have spent the hours camped under the 
trees of the more remote meadow, whence 
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in the brilliant moonlight he could keep tab 
on the trails, or he might be lying near at 
hand; Bob had no means of telling. 

Nevertheless, as the days slipped by and 
Bob’s physical strength returned in its full: 
measure, his active and bold spirit again 
took the initiative. A slow anger seized 
possession of him. The native combative 
stubbornness of the race asserted itself, the 
inability tamely to submit to imposed cir- 
cumstances. Obviously the first thing to do, 
was to free his arms. 

Every evening Saleratus Bill took the 
candle and departed, leaving Bob to find 
his own way to his bunk. This was the time 
to cut his bonds if at all. Unfortunately he 
could find nothing against which to cut them. 
His pipe had been well supplied with to- 
bacco. On the fourth evening Bob filled it 
as his jailor was about to take away the 
candle for the night. 

“Just a minute,” said Bob. “Let me 
have a light.” 

Bill set the candle on the table again and 
retired the three paces which he never forgot 
to maintain between himself and his captive. 
Bob thereupon lit his pipe and nodded his 
thanks. As soon as Saleratus Bill had de- 
parted he retired to his bunk-room, shutting 
the door carefully after him. There he set 
to work to coax into flame a small fire on the 
old hearth, using as fuel the rounds of a 
broken chair, and as ignition the glowing 
coal in the bowl of his pipe. Before the 
hearth he had managed to hang the heavy 
quilt from his bunk, so that the flicker of the 
flames should not be visible from the outside. 

The little fire caught, blazed for a few 
moments and fell to a steady glow. Bob 
fished out one of the chair rungs, jammed the 
cool end firmly in one of the open cracks 
between the timbers of the room, turned his 
back and pressed the band around his elbows 
against the live coal. 

A smell of burning cloth immediately 
filled the air. After a moment the coal went 
out. Bob replaced the charred rung in the 
fire, extracted another and repeated the 
operation. He managed to burn more holes 
in his garment and himself than in the bonds. 
However, after a half-hour’s patient effort 
he was able to snap asunder the last strands 
and stretched his arms over his head in an 
ecstasy of physical freedom. 

A moment’s thought convinced him of 
the senseless hazard of attempting to slip 
out through any of the doors or windows. 


The moon was bright and Saleratus Bill 
would have taken his precautions. Bob 
attacked the floor. Several boards proved 
to be loose. He pried them up cautiously 
and so was enabled to drop through into the 
open space beneath the house. Thence it 
was easy tc crawl away into the high grasses 
of the meadow. There were now, as he 
recognized, two courses open to him: he 
could either try to discover Saleratus Bill’s 
sleeping-place and by surprise overpower 
that worthy as he slept; or he could make 
the best of the interim before his absence 
was discovered to get as far away as possible. 
As Saleratus Bill might be at any one of a 
thousand places in or out of doors, whereas 
the river could be crossed only by the bridge, 
Bob chose the latter. 

Therefore he made his way cautiously to 
that structure, which lay in broad moonlight. 
As it constituted the only link with the out- 
side world to the south, he could not doubt 
that his captor had arranged to keep it in 
sight. Bob was rejoiced to find that between 
the stringers and the shore smaller cables 
had been bent to act as guy lines. If he 
could walk “hand over hand” the distance 
comprised by the width of the stream he 
could pass the river below the level of the 
bridge floor. He measured the distance 
with his eye. It did not look farther than 
the length of the gymnasium at college. He 
seized the cable and swung himself out over 
the waters. 

Immediately the swift and boiling current, 
though twenty feet below, seemed to suck 
at his feet. He had to fix his eyes on the 
black flooring above his head. The steel 
cable, too, was old and rusted and harsh. 
Bob’s muscles, cramped more than he had 
realized by the bonds of his captivity, soon 
began to drag and stretch. When halfway 
across, suspended above a ravening torrent, 
Bob would have given a good deal to 
clamber aboard the bridge, risk or no risk. 
He finished the span on sheer nerve and will 
power and fell thankfully on the rocks below 
the farther abutment. For a half-minute 
he lay there stretching slowly his muscles, 
and straightening his hands, which had 
become cramped like claws. Then he 
crept, always in the shadow, to the level of 
the meadow. 

Bob was learning to be a mountaineer. 
Therefore, on the way down he had sub- 
consciously noted that from the head of the 
meadow a steep dry wash climbed straight 
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up to intersect the road. The recollection 
came to the surface of his mind now. If he 
could make his way up this wash, he would 
gain three advantages: he would shorten his 
journey by cutting off a mile or so of the 
road-grade’s twists and doublings; he would 
avoid the necessity of showing himself so 
near the cove in the bright moonlight; and 
he would leave no tracks where the road 
touched the valley. Accordingly he turned 
sharp to the left and began to pick his way 
upstream, keeping in close to the river and 
treading as much as possible on the water- 
worn rocks. The willows and alders pro- 
tected him somewhat. In this manner he 
proceeded until he had come to the smooth 
rock aprons near the gorge from which the 
river flowed. Here, in accordance with his 
intention of keeping close in the shadow of 
the mountain, he was about to turn to the 
right until he should have arrived at the 
steep “chimney” of the wash. He was about 
to leave the shelter of the last willows when 
he looked back. As his eyes turned, a flash 
of moonlight struck them full, like the 
heliographing of a mirror. He fixed his 
gaze on the bushes from which the flicker 
had come. In a moment it was repeated. 
Then, stooping low, a human figure hurried 
across a tiny opening, and once again the 
moonlight reflected from the worn and 
shining revolver in his hand. 


XXVIII 


N some manner Saleratus Bill had dis- 

covered the young man’s escape, and had 
already eliminated the other possibilities of 
his direction of flight. Bob shuddered at 
this evidence of the rapidity with which the 
expert trailer had arrived at the correct 
conclusion. He could not now skirt the 
mountain, as he had intended, for that would 
at once expose him to full view; he could 
not return by the way he had come, for that 
would bring him face to face with his enemy. 
It would avail him little to surrender, for 
the gun-man would undoubtedly make 
good his threats. As the man drew nearer, 
Bob scrambled hastily over the smooth 
apron to the tiny beach that the eddies had 
washed out below the precipice. Hidden 
for the moment, he cast his eyes about him 
for a way of escape. To the one side was 
the river; in front of him was the rock apron 
with his enemy; to the other side and back 
of him was a sheer precipice. A gleam of 


metal caught his eye. He stooped and 
picked up the half of a worn horseshoe. 

If Bob had not been trained by his river 
work in the ways of currents, he might 
sooner have thought of the stream. But 
well he knew that Saleratus Bill had spoken 
right when he had said that there were ‘“‘no 
swimming- holes” here. The _ strongest 
swimmer could not have taken two strokes 
in that cauldron of seething white-water. 
It might be just possible, with luck, to wind 
far enough along this cliff to lie concealed 
behind some outjutting boulder until Saler- 
atus Bill had examined the beach and gone 
his way. Bob was too much in haste to 
consider the unexplained tracks he must 
leave on the sand. 

He thrust the branch he carried into the 
still, black water. To his surprise it hit 
bottom at a foot’s depth. Promptly he 
waded in. Sounding ahead, he walked on. 
The water never came above his knees. Out 
of curiosity he tapped with his branch until 
he had reached the edge of the submerged 
shelf. Beyond it the water dropped off 
sheer, and the current nearly wrenched the 
staff from Bob’s hand. 

In this manner he proceeded cautiously 
for perhaps a hundred feet. Then he waded 
out on another beach and found himself 
in a pocket of the cliffs, where the precipice 
so far drew back as to leave a clear space 
of four or five acres in the river-bottom. 
Thankfully Bob darted one side. Here for 
a moment he might be safe, for surely no one 
not driven by such desperation as his own 
would dream of setting foot in the river. 

A loud snort almost at his elbow and a 
rush of scurrying shapes startled him almost 
into crying aloud. Then out into the moon- 
light from the shadow of the cliffs rushed 
two horses. And Bob, seeing what they 
were, sprang out from his fancied security 
into instant action, for in a flash he saw the 
significance of the broken horseshoe on the 
beach, the sunken ledge, and the secret of 
the horses’ pasture. By sheer chance he 
had blundered on one of Saleratus Bill’s 
outlaw retreats. 

Bob searched the prospect with eager 
eye. Twelve or fifteen feet upstream, and 
six or seven feet out from the cliff, stood a 
huge round boulder. That alone broke 
the shadowy expanse of the river, which here 
rushed down with great velocity. Mani- 
festly it was impossible to swim to this 
boulder. Bob, however, conceived a daring 














idea. At imminent risk and by dint of 
frantic scrambling he worked his way along 
the cliff until he had gained a point opposite 
the boulder and considerably above it. 
Then, without hesitation, he sprang as 
strongly as he was able sidewise from the 
face of the cliff. 

He landed on the boulder with great 
force, so that he feared he must have broken 
some bones. Certainly his breath was all 
but knocked from his body. Spread out 
flat on the top of the rock, he moved his 
limbs cautiously. At this moment he caught 
the sinister figure of Saleratus Bill moving 
along the sunken ledge. 

For the first time Bob remembered the 
tracks in the sand he must have left and the 
man’s skill at trailing. He also remembered 
that his last footprints led directly into the 
river. His earlier experience in river driving 
had given him an intimate knowledge of the 
action of currents. Casting his eye hastily 
down the moonlit river, he seized his hat 
from his head and threw it low and skim- 
ming toward an eddy opposite him as he 
lay. The river snatched it up, tossed it to 
one side or another and finally carried it, as 
Bob had calculated, within a few feet of the 
ledge along which Saleratus Bill was still 
making his way. 

The gun-man of course caught sight of it 
and even made an attempt to capture it as 
it floated past. It served however to pre- 
possess his mind with the idea that Bob had 
been swept away by the river. Then, for 
the first time, he slipped the worn and shiny 
old revolver into its holster and disappeared, 
wading slowly back around the sunken 
ledge. 

Bob’s next task was to regain solid land. 
lor some minutes he sat astride the boulder, 
estimating the force and directions of the 
current. Then he leaped. As he had cal- 
culated, the stream threw him promptly 
against the bank below. There his legs 
were immediately sucked beneath the over- 
hanging rock that had convinced Saleratus 
Rill of his captive’s fate. Bob clung desper- 
ately, until his muscles cracked, but was 
unable to draw his legs from beneath the 
rock so as to gain a chance to struggle out 
of the water until a slender alder root offered 
itself to his grasp. This frail shrub, but 
lightly rooted, nevertheless afforded him the 
extra support he required. Inch by inch 
he drew himself from the clutch of the rush- 
ing water until he succeeded in getting the 
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broad of his chest against the bank. A few 
vigorous kicks then extricated him. 

For a moment or so he lay stretched out 
panting. If he were to wade around the 
ledge he might run into his former jailor’s 
gun. On the other hand Saleratus Bill must 
be fairly well convinced of the young man’s 
destruction and he must be desirous of 
changing his wet clothes. Besides, any 
delay in the cove meant more tracks to be 
noticed when the gun-man should come 
after the horses. Bob, his teeth chattering, 
resolved to take the chance of instant action. 
Accordingly he waded back along the sunken 
ledge, glided as quickly as he could over the 
rock apron and wormed his way through 
the grasses to the dry wash leading up the 
side of the mountains. Here fortune had 
favored him by a very simple natural se- 
quence. The moon had by an hour sailed 
farther to the west; the wash now lay in 
shadow. 

Bob climbed as rapidly as his wind would 
let him, and in that manner avoided a chill. 
He reached the road at a broad sheet of rock 
whereon his footsteps left no trace. Again 
and again he found himself puzzled by 
impenetrable thickets, impassable precipices, 
rough outcrops barring his way. However, 
he gained the top of the mountain. At sun- 
rise he looked back into Bright’s Cove. It 
lay there peacefully deserted, to all appear- 
ance; but Bob looking very closely thought 
to make out smoke. The long thread of the 
road was quite vacant. 


XXIX 


OB had no very clear idea of where he 

was, except that it was in the unfriendly 
Durham country. It seemed well to post- 
pone all public appearances until he should 
be beyond a chance that Saleratus Bill might 
hear of him. Accordingly, after he had 
rested from his vigorous climb he set out to 
parallel the dim old road by which the two 
had entered the cove. At times this proved 
so difficult a matter that Bob was almost on 
the point of abandoning the hillside tangle 
of boulders and brush in favor of the open 
highway. He reflected that Saleratus Bill 
must come out by this route, and he shrewdly 
surmised the expert trailer might be able 
from some former minute observation to 
recognize his footprints. Therefore he 
struggled on until the road dipped down 
toward the lower country. He remembered 
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that, on the way in, his captor had led him 
first down the mountain, and then up again. 
Bob resolved to abandon the road and keep 
to the higher contours, trusting to cut the 
trail where it again mounted to his level. 
It was probable that there existed some very 
good reason why the road so dipped to the 
valley—some dike, ridge or deep cafon 
impassable to horses. Still, that might not 
stop a man afoot. The country was very 
broken. A dozen times Bob scrambled and 
slid down a gorge and out again, doing thus 
an hour’s work for a half-mile gain. The 
sun turned hot and he had no food. Fortu- 
nately water was abundant. Toward the 
close of the afternoon he struck a long slope 
of pine belt. After the heat and glare of the 
rocks the cool shadows of the forest were 
doubly grateful. The way led at first up 
the narrow spine of a “hogback,” but soon 
widened into one of the spacious parks 
peculiar to the elevations near the summits 
of the First Rampart. Occasional cattle 
tracks meandered here and there. Bob was 
not surprised when toward sunset he came 
suddenly on a little clearing, a tiny orchard 
and a house built rudely of logs and shakes. 

Relieved that he was not to spend the 
night without food and fire, he vaulted the 
“snake” fence and strode to the backdoor. 
A woman was frying venison steaks. 

“Hullo, Mrs. Ward,” Bob shouted at her. 
“That smells good to me; I haven’t had a 
bite since last night!” 

The woman dropped her pan and came 
to the door. A lank and lean Pike county 
Missourian rose from the shadows and 
advanced. 

“Light and rest yo’ hat, Mr. Orde!” he 
called before he came well into view. “But 
yo’ already lighted, and you ain’t got no 
hat!” he cried in puzzled tones. “Whar 
yo’-all from?” 

“Came from north,” Bob replied cheer- 
fully, ‘“‘and I lost my horse down a cafon 
and my hat in a river.” ; 

“And yere yo’ be plumb afoot!” 

“And plumb empty,” supplemented Bob. 
“Maybe Mrs. Ward will make me some 
coffee,” he suggested with a side glance at 
the woman who had once tried to poison 
him. 

She turned a dull red under the tan of her 
sallow complexion. 

“Shore, Mr. Orde—” she began. 

“We didn’t rightly understand each 
other,”’ Bob reassured her. ‘That was all.” 


“Did she-all refuse you coffee onct?’’ 
asked Ward. ‘What yo’ palaverin’ about?”’ 

“She isn’t refusing to make me some 
now,” said Bob. 

He spent the night comfortably with his 
new friends who a few months ago had been 
ready to murder him. The next morning 
early, supplied with an ample lunch, he set 
out. Ward offered him a riding-horse but 
he declined. 

“By the way,” Bob mentioned. “If some- 
one asks you, just tell them you haven’t 
seen me.” 

The old man stopped short. 

“What—for a man?” he asked. 

‘‘Any sort.” 

A frosty gleam crept into the old Missou- 
rian’s eye. 

“T’ll keep hands off,” said he. He strode 
on twenty feet. “I got an extra gun—” 
said he. 

“Thanks,” Bob interrupted. “But I'll 
get organized better when I get home.” 

“Hope you git him,”’ said the old man by 
way of farewell. ‘‘He won’t git nothing out 
of me,” he shot back over his shoulder. 

Bob now knew exactly where he was 
going and made good time. By four o’clock 
of the afternoon he hit the broad dusty 
thoroughfare over which was hauled the 
supplies to Baker’s upper works. Along 
this he swung, hands in pockets, a whistle 
on his lips. Then he came suddenly around 
a corner against a horseman climbing 
leisurely up the grade. Both stopped. 

If Bob had entertained any doubt as to 
Oldham’s complicity in his abduction, the 
expression on the land-agent’s face would 
have removed it. His mouth fell open and 
his eyeglasses dropped off. Bob surveyed 
him grimly. 

“Delighted to see me, aren’t you?” he 
remarked. * A slow anger surged up within 
him. ‘Wanted me out of the way, did you? 
Thought you’d keep me out of court! You 
miserable whelp!” 

But Oldham had recovered his poise. 

“Get out of my way. I don’t know what 
you are talking about. I'll land you in the 
penitentiary a week after you appear in 
court. You’re warned.” 

“Oh, I’ve been warned for some time. 
But first I’ll land you.” 

“Really. How?” 

“Right here and now,” said Bob stepping 
forward. 




















Oldham reined back his horse and drew 
from his side pocket a short nickel-plated 
revolver. 

“Let me pass!’ he commanded harshly. 
He presented the weapon, and his gray 
eyes contracted to pin points. 

-“Throw that thing away,” said Bob, 
laying his hand on the other man’s bridle. 
“Pm going to give you the very worst licking 
you eve? heard tell of!” 

The young man’s muscles were tense with 
the expectation of a shot. To his vast 
astonishment, at his last words Oldham 
turned deadly pale, swayed in the saddle, 
ond the revolver clattered past his stirrup 
to fallin the dust. With a snarl of contempt 
at what he erroneously took for mere physi- 
cal cowardice, Bob reached for his enemy 
and dragged him from the saddle. 

The chastisement was brief but effective. 
Bob’s anger cooled with the first blow, for 
Oldham was no match for his younger 
assailant. Bob knocked him down, shook 
him by the collar as a terrier shakes a ground- 
squirrel and cast him fiercely in the dust. 
Oldham sat up, his face bleeding slightly, 
his eyes bewildered. The young man leaned 
over him, speaking vehemently to rivet his 
ittention. 

“Now you listen to me,” said he. ‘You 
leave me alone. If I ever hear any gossip 
even about what you will or will not do to 
me, ’ll know where it started from. The 
turst word I hear from anyone anywhere, I’ll 
start for you.” 

Then he turned abruptly. away and 
resumed his journey. 


XXX 


TUYOR ten seconds Oldham sat as Bob had 

left him. His hat and eyeglasses were 
gone, his usually immaculate iron-gray hair 
rumpled, his clothes covered with dust. 
\ thin stream of blood crept from beneath 
his close-clipped mustache. Half-sobbing, 
like a punished schoolboy, he dragged him- 
self to where his revolver lay, took aim and 
pulled at the trigger. The hammer refused 
to rise or the cylinder to revolve. He tried 
to cock it by hand. The mechanism grated 
sullenly against the grit from the road. 
Oldham worked frantically to get the ham- 
mer to catch. By the time he had succeeded 
iis antagonist was out of reach. With a 
half-scream of baffled rage he hurled the now 
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useless weapon in the direction of the young 
man’s disappearance. 

Then, as Oldham stood militant in the 
dusty road, a change came over him. Little 
by little the man resumed his old self. 
First he searched for and found his glasses, 
fortunately unbroken. At the nearest 
streamlet he washed his face, combed his 
hair, brushed off his clothes. The saddle- 
horse browsed not far away. Finally he 
walked down the road, picked up the re- 
volver, cleaned it thoroughly of dust, tested 
it and slipped it into his pocket. Then he 
resumed his journey. 

Near the upper dam he had another en- 
counter. Oldham reined back his horse 
until he could see who it was; then he spurred 
forward to meet Saleratus Bill. The gun- 
man was lounging along at peace with all 
the world, his bridle rein loose, his leg slung 
over the pommel of his saddle. At sight of 
his employer he grinned cheerfully. 

Oldham rode directly to him. 

“Why aren’t you attending to your job?” 
he demanded icily. 

“Out of a job,” said Saleratus Bill. 

“Why haven’t you kept your man in 
charge?” 

“T did until he just naturally had one of 
those unavoidable accidents.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“Well, he’s dead: that’s what.” 

“Indeed,” said Oldham. ‘Then I sup- 
pose I met his ghost just now, and that a 
spirit gave me this cut lip.” 

Saleratus Bill swung his leg over the 
saddle horn and straightened to attention. 

“Did he have a hat on?” he demanded 
keenly. 

“Ves—no—I believe not. No, I’m sure 
he didn’t. 

“Tt’s him, all right.’””’ He shook his head 
reflectively. ‘I can’t figure it.” 

Oldham was staring at him with deadly 
coldness. 

“Perhaps you'll be good enough to ex- 
plain,” he sneered. ‘‘—five hundred dollars’ 
worth at any rate.” 

Saleratus Bill detailed what he knew of 
the whole affair. 

“And so he just nat’rally disappeared,” 
ended his recital. ‘I can’t figure it out.” 

“Figure it out!’ cried Oldham. ‘You 
pin-headed fool! You have an unarmed 
man tied hand and foot in a three-thousand- 
foot hole and you couldn’t keep him! And 
one of the smallest interests involved is 
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worth more than everything your worthless 
hide can hold! I picked you out for this 
job because I thought you reliable. And 
now you come to me with ‘I can’t figure it 
out!’ You miserable, worthless cur!’’ 

Saleratus Bill was looking at him steadily 
from his evil, red-rimmed eyes. 

“Hold on,” he drawled. “Go slow. I 
don’t stand such talk.” 

Oldham spurred up close to him. 

“Don’t you try any of your gun-play or 
intimidation on me,” he fairly shouted. 
“T won’t stand for it. You'll hear what I’ve 
got to say, just as long as I choose to say it.” 

He eyed the gun-man truculently. -Cer- 
tainly even Bob could not have accused him 
of physical cowardice at that moment. 

Saleratus Bill stared back at him with 
the steady, venomous glare of a rattlesnake. 

“Say your say,” he conceded. “I reckon 
you’re mad; I reckon that boy man-handled 
you something scand’lous.” 

At the words Oldham’s face became still 
more congested. 

“But you look a-here,” said Saleratus 
Bill, suddenly leaning across from his 
saddle and pointing a long, lean finger. 
“You just remember this: I took this yere 
job with too many strings tied to it. I 
mustn’t hurt him, and I must see no harm 
comes to him, and I must be noways cruel 
to mamma’s baby. You had me hobbled, 
and then you cuss me out because I can’t 
get over the rocks. If you’d turned me 
loose. with no instructions except to disap- 
pear your man, I’d have earned my money.” 

He dropped his hand to the butt of his 
six-shooter and looked his principal in the 
eye. 

“Ym just as sorry as you are that he 
made this get-2zway,” he continued slowly. 
“Now I got to pull up stakes and get out. 
Nat’rally he’ll make it too hot for me here. 
Then I could use that extry twenty-five 
hundred that was coming to me on this job. 
But it ain’t too late. He’s got away once; 
but he ain’t in court yet. I can easy keep 
him out, if the original bargain stands. Of 
course I’m sorry he punched your face.” 

“Damn his soul!’”’ burst out Oldham. 

“Just let me deal with him my way, 
instead of yours,”’ repeated Saleratus Bill. 

“Do so,” snarled Oldham, ‘“‘the sooner 
the better.” 

“That’s all I want to hear,”’ said the gun- 
man, and touched spurs to his horse. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 





XXXI 


OB’S absence had occasioned some 

speculation but no uneasiness at head- 
quarters. A day’s trip to the valley might 
easily be deflected to a week’s excursion to 
the higher peaks. The report of trespassing 
sheep, a tiny smoke above distant trees, a 
messenger sent out for arbitration in a cattle 
dispute, are samples of the calls to which 
Bob must have hastened no matter on what 
errand he had been bound. 

He arrived at headquarters late in the 
afternoon. Already a thin wand of smoke 
wavered up through the trees from Amy’s 
kitchen. The open door of the shed office 
trickled forth a thin clicking of typewriters. 
At Bob’s halloo Thorne and old California 
John came to the door. In two minutes he 
had all three gathered about the table under 
the three big firs. 

“In the first place, I want to say right 
now,” he began, “that I have the evidence 
to win the land case against the Modoc 
Mining Company.” 

“How?” demanded Thorne, leaning for- 
ward eagerly. 

‘Baker has boasted, before two witnesses, 
that his mineral entries were fraudulent and 
made simply to get water rights and timber.” 

“Those witnesses will testify?” 

“They will.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Mr. Welton and myself.” 

“Glory be!” cried Thorne, springing to 
his feet and clapping Bob on the back. 
“We've got him!” 

“So that’s what you’ve been up to for the 
past week!” cried Amy. ‘‘We’ve been won- 
dering where you had disappeared to!”’ 

“Well, not precisely,” grinned Bob. “I’ve 
been in durance vile.” He detailed a semi- 
humorous account of his abduction, deten- 
tion and escape. 

“They are desperate, there’s no doubt of 
it,’ was Thorne’s comment. ‘And they 
won’t stop at this. I wish the trial were 
to-morrow, instead of next month! We must 
get your testimony in shape before anything 
happens.” 

Amy was staring across the table at them, 
her lips parted with horror. 

“You don’t think they’ll try anything 
worse!’’ she gasped. 

Bob started to reassure her, but Thorne 
in his matter-of-fact way broke in. 
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SINGLE star sprang out over the desert 

as the overland limited steamed through the 
palms at Condon Station. Three mules came up 
from somewhere with the desert sand thick on their 
pack-saddles and stopped in front of the squat red 
station-house. From the gloom of the trail behind 
them came hearty voices and pauses for hand- 
shakes. ‘Don’t look for me back,” a man said, 
and he jumped to the train platform as the limited 
drew on through the line of palm-trees. 

Under the dim car-chandeliers the desert dust lay 
thick on his long overcoat and his leather suitcase; 
his slouch hat was covered with it. But his skin 
was soft as the skin of the coast women, and he 
carried a light cactus-staff in a gloved hand and 
bore himself as if the good things of the earth 
belonged to him, He lifted his hat to the man in 
front as he put his things in the rack and turned 
his back to that desolate land, where one star shone 
in the limitless West, and the night mirage was a 
palpable thing that beat against the car-windows. 

A man wandered in from the smoking-car soon, 
an eastern professor. The miner who had come up 
out of the desert smiled, and the easterner dropped 
into his seat. They shook hands over a cactus- 
staff and a gold-headed cane, and fell talking of the 
ways of fortune. 

“The last time I saw you,” the easterner said, 
“you and Nell James were taking a high fence in 
the cross-country. What’ve you done with your 
horses ?”” 

“Now I ride mules,” 
and smiled. 

The night was a long one, and the flood-gates of 
the desert speech were open. 

“Virginia? No, it’s a long trail from ‘Condon 
to Virginia. We stopped on the way.” 

“Can’t tell you why I stayed; you’d better try it. 
Like to see the sun come up over the sand, I guess, 
and go down. Outsiders say that’s all there is 
toit.” And then their talk turned to the old crowd. 

“I always come out for Christmas,” said the 
easterner. ‘‘We’ve had the dinner at Nell’s house— 
by Jove! ever since you left. Nell makes us drink 
your health stand ng.” And the desert vision took 
a vast leap from to-day’s restaurant in Burns, and 
the knife-carved table, and Sandy’s brown brotherly 
eyes opposite, to a great room that it knew with 
lights and laughter and glasses clinking, and Nell 
straight and eager, at the table’s end. 
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said the miner, irrelevantly, 
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The Place for 
a Man 


By EDNA NELSON 


The passengers knew him before the second night. 
“A miner from the Nevada border-line. Going 
down to the city, he says; tired of the mines. Comes 
from a camp they call Burns, out across the desert 
from Condon.” 

The train drew slowly out of the cactus and alkali; 
and up among the summits it dropped into the 
passes, and the world closed around them; the man 
wondered that for so long he had forgotten the 
comfort of nearness. Down in the lower hills the 
red-berries rioted, the warm suggestion that stirred 
remembrance and filled his veins. Clarke and Jim 
and he in the old days had made some youngster’s 
partyto bring them in from the range. Nell wanted 
them for a mission-district tree. 

“Is Nell still interested in settlement?” he asked 
the man beside him. 

“In everything,” said the easterner briefly, and 
began a study in psychology. 

Below, the hills widened into the valley; long 
reaches of the farmlands, green with the first rains, 
stretching away into the sunset. Far north, among 
blue hills, the last winter rays struck the window of 
some mountain-cottage into light; here cattle drank, 
knee-deep in tules; and at night in the road farm- 
houses uncurtained windows were light and children 
romped by hearth-fires. 

The easterner left him at the ferry, but out at the 
old café in the mission he found holly wreaths in the 
windows; and two or three of the old crowd who 
slid their chairs back on the sanded floors and 
welcomed him “home.” 

“So you’ve come back a capitalist,” they said. 
“We knew you’d come; San Francisco’s the only 
place for a man!” 

In the days that followed he found old friends: 
down in the market, up in the stock exchange 
galleries, on the street. They took him home to 
dinner with them, introduced him to their wives 
and their babies; jovially contrasted their lives 
with his. 

“Shows your sense,” they said, ‘‘to come back.” 
And one night at the theater he passed Nell in the 
press at the entrance; he saw the brown head first, 
and the violets pinned on her gown. ‘There’s 
nothing in the desert like that,” he thought w armly, 
and went up to her. 

“Why didn’t you write, Wanderer?” she asked 
in her old direct way, and shook hands, The miner 
laughed. “TI lost your address out in the sands,”’ he 
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said. ‘I don’t expect you to believe me, but ask 
Sandy.” 

That was the beginning of many days. There 
were still stables at the corners; and horses. ‘“Thor- 
oughbreds, and a bad lot,” growled Griggs of the 
stables. And there were long roads above the sea: 
“Sometimes I almost forswear mules,” said the 
miner one day, at the end of a big ride. Later, Nell 
tried to look down her own eyes in the mirror, when 
she thought of it; for they were so shameless as to 
wish that he would. The two sought the old haunts 
in the Latin quarter, where Nell called the children 
by their first names, from settlement acquaintance. 
He liked that in her: Sandy could always call men 
and children and dogs by their names. 

“This friend of yours, Sandy,” she said, “who 
is he?’’ 

“Scotch, and a man, and a brother,’ 
would answer. 

Christmas was gay in the windows—this bit of 
rare lace, that piece of china, and he smiled with a 
queer masculine approval of her girlishness. Then 
a magnate with a silk hat whom she passed would 
set her talking of railways and western develop- 
ment, and he wondered at the woman in her. Or 
they would drift to the mines, and the names the 
West uses to conjure with. ‘What is the lure?” 
she asked once. 


’ 


’ was all he 


“T don’t know.” He was audacious: “(Come out 
and see.”” Whereat he noticed that Nell rolled her 
veil up very thickly over laughing eyes, but beneath 
it her mouth was straight. ‘You had better put 
the veil down,” he observed by and by. ‘You 
can’t see.” 

Now, in these days, he too grew acquainted in 
the Quarter. But he spent time in the stock market, 
watching “Burns’ Tunnel” go up on ’change; and 
sending frequent messages to Sandy of congratu- 
lation. And in the afternoons he often met Nell, 
so that the wives of Clarke and Jim and others 
began looking significant when he came up to dinner. 
The old crowd still gave its brilliant suppers in the 
café, or Nell sang for them of Saturday nights; the 
long roads along the sea grew lovelier as spring 
came; and the easterner, being on the ground, 
understood; but Sandy wondered. 

They had been riding the whole of one spring 
day, with a stop at a hill wayhouse for lunch, Nell’s 
horse still keen toward home with an extra devil 
in his eye, when the miner suddenly reined in. 

“Nell,” he said quietly, “I’d a letter from Sandy 
yesterday. I’m to manage this end of the business. 
Will you—marry me, dear?” And though Nell 
met his eyes fully and bravely, and put out one 
gloved hand toward him with a queen’s grace no 
man might withstand, she sat there, struck very 
still and straight, with the crimson pulsing deeper 
and deeper into her cheeks. Until, with a char- 
acteristic reflux of mischief, “I suppose,’”’ she said 


demurely, “there’s no more to be said.” And the 
horses sprang out over the hills’ road. 











Night was on as they came into the city. In the 
crush at the center crossing the thoroughbreds’ feet 
mingled with countless other ringing hoofs on the 
asphalt. He remembered afterward haw she had 
sat in her saddle, though the black was leaping at 
every step, supple and fearless. Trolleys above 
them, hissing electric flashes; long streets darkening 
out of the light, pavements swaying with music 
and color and laughter; and in the midst of it, Nell’s 
eyes shining. Then—the black had flung himself 
to one side. For one instant the throng paused. 
He heard a young girl’s voice saying very clearly, 
“Dreadful.” Nell lay on the asphalt, quiet, and 
the thing had been done. 

In the weeks afterward, ‘Burns’ Tunnel” went 
up. Sandy, whose presence on the coast became a 
business necessity, came, and went; and the miner 
sent a great box back to the boys by him. The old 
crowd gradually resumed its dinners; and he went 
back among them. ‘Too still,” commented the 
easterner, who had made a long stay, with a human 
interest in seeing the end of it, and had adopted 
western brevity from association. The miner went 
back, too, to the Quarter, and the use of first names 
there. But the jargon reminded him of little Fer- 
nand’z, who ran the “Sun” out on the desert, and of 
other white men with dark skins whom he knew 
there. The spring roads were dusty with summer, 
so that he swore to himself with a touch of the old 
humor that he preferred sands. And though he 
was a sane young fellow, the turmoil of streets grew 
intolerable to him, and especially the crossing; and 
his mind’s eye was vexed with sight of a waste 
country, where deep sky arched over an earth on 
which no man’s home was built; until at last one 
night—when the Tunnel was highest—the fellows 
gave a banquet in his honor. He kept them till 
late with his stories—tales of the desert and its men. 
There was one of old Johns: “Johns comes from 
camp into Condon to meet the overland train; 
crosses back with the mail in the night’” It was 
only an explanatory remark in the midst of a story 
but it troubled him. It troubled him until he made 
a decision next day and sent a note up to the table 
in the mission, explaining it. The easterner read it 
aloud: “A man,” he wrote, “that’s once lived in the 
desert, always goes back.” 

Days later, he found himself untying a pack- 
mule’s rope from a palm-tree, while the overland 
steamed out of Condon station. And then Johns 
and the mules and the man who had come out of the 
desert were lost in the gloom of the trail—a trail that 
only cactus bushes defined; and the miner hummed 
an air in the silence. 

“What’s that tune?” asked Johns, after miles of it. 

“T heard a girl sing it, down in the city,” he 
answered. ‘‘How’s Sandy?” 

A lone star came out in the west, and the night 
mirage came out to meet him, a palpable thing that 
wavered in time to the tune. He breathed from 
the limitless spaces before him: 

“The desert,” he said, ‘‘is the place for a man.” 
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Head-waters of the San Miguel River, Hermosillo 


Hermosillo, the New Dixie Land 


N the region of Hermosillo there are approxi- 

mately a million and a half acres of ‘‘sandy 
hottom,” all of which is capable of producing without 
fertilization from one to two bales of cotton to the 
acre. In corn, it will bring from seventy to one 
hundred bushels; in wheat, from thirty to seventy 
bushels; in barley, from forty to eighty bushels; in 
beans, from twenty-five to fifty bushels; sugar-cane 
and tobacco also bring heavy crops, And this land 
now is selling at from $5 to $10 an acre! 

To find this region, one should have a map which 
gives both Arizona and the northern part of Mexico, 
for it lies two hundred miles almost due south of 
Tucson, Arizona, in the Mexican state of Sonora. 
To come to it, one may take any route he pleases to 
E] Paso, Texas, or to Los Angeles, California, from 





Where Cotton Brings Two Bales to the Acre 


By BouRDON WILSON 


either of which places the Southern Pacific will bring 
him here in trains of modern coaches and Pullman 
sleepers. The capital of this region, both politically 
and commercially, is Hermosillo, a beautiful little 
city, which nestles amid orange groves and waving 
palms on the bank of the Sonora river. 

The climate here is similar to that of San Antonio, 
Texas, though it never gets so cold in winter as it 
sometimes does at San Antonio; in the eastern part 
of the region, owing to its elevation of from six 
hundred to one thousand feet, light frosts may be 
expected three or four times during December and 
January, but they seldom are heavy enough to kill 
tomato vines or cotton; while the lower-lying western 
half, which borders on the Gulf of California, is 
practically free from frost. The summers, as at 
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San Antonio, are-warm, but here they are tempered 


by a well-defined rainy geason, which begins early , 


in July and continues as @ rule throughout Septem- 
iber. It must not be understood, however, that the 
iterm “‘rainy season,” as applied to this region, means 
a constant downpour, for it does not. While it 
rarely ever does more than shower at any other time 
of the year, the total annual rainfall is not heavy; 
for the ten years ending with 1909, it varied from 
six inches to twenty-four, the average for the ten 
years being eleven and a half inches. Moreover, 
during these ten years, rain did not fall on more than 
four days in succession at any time; and the land, 
owing to its sandy, porous nature, absorbs the water 
so rapidly that it scarcely ever happens that plowing 
cannot be resumed within twenty-four hours after 
the rain stops falling. 

Such a climate is an ideal one for the cotton- 
planter. Planting at the beginning of the rainy 
season, when earth and air are at their warmest, 
the cotton shoots up with the first rain, rich and 
black and greasy in appearance, and at once goes 
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can be raised in the same year; by planting corn, 
beans, and garbanza at the beginning of the rainy 
season their growth is so rapid that the crops can be 
harvested in time to plant wheat or barley during 
October, November or December, which gives to 
these grains sufficient time in which to ripen before 
the next rainy season begins. Garbanza, it must be 
explained, is a plant of the pea kind and a very 
profitable crop, as the pea is highly esteemed in 
both Mexico and Spain as a staple article of food. 

Watermelons, cantaloupes, tomatoes, sweet po- 
tatoes, Irish potatoes, and all the other vegetables 
of the temperate zone, will grow here; many of them 
can be raised with large profit for shipment to the 
northern markets, as they reach a stage of maturity 
very early in the season. 

The orange-grower finds here a climate and soil 
exactly suited to his needs. Nearly all of the groves 
here are of the old-fashioned seed varieties, never- 
theless, so sweet and finely flavored is the fruit that 
four hundred cars of oranges were shipped from 
Hermosillo during 1909, nearly all going to Canada, 














A cracker factory represents one of Hermosillo’s industries 








to growing rapidly. In fact, its growth is so rapid 
that there is no time to hoe it more than once, or to 
plow it more than two or three times, before the 
plant attains to such a size that further cultivation 
is unnecessary. And bone-dry weather is assured 
for the picking season. On land which can be 
irrigated, cotton may be planted in February, or 
any time thereafter, which means a longer growing 
season for it and consequently a heavier yield, but 
it means also that the boll weevil will get into it in 
the course of four or five years. The weevil does not 
thrive without moisture. Clear off the land during 
the winter, burning all that will burn, then let it lie 
bare during May and June, months during which 
practically all of the insect’s eggs remaining will 
hatch, but only quickly to die, as these months are 
so hot and dry that the young weevil cannot long 
survive. If irrigation is possible, it will be found 
better to supplement the rainy season by watering 
the land at the latter end of it, thus continuing fhe 
growth of the plant till midwinter. 

Corn, beans, the small grains and garbanza, have 
an advantage over cotton in that two crops of them 





into which country they enter free of import duty. 
Figs and olives also can be grown with profit. Pine- 
apples, bananas, guavas, and some of the other 
tropical fruits will grow here; and the same is to be 
said of all the deciduous fruits, apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, etc. 

Nearly all of this region is in an uncleared wild 
state as yet, covered thinly with a growth of small 
trees such as the mesquite, which makes lasting 
fence-posts and excellent firewood. Why it was not 
settled and developed long ago was due wholly to 
the murderous Yaqui Indians. This tribe from the 
beginning of the history of this country occupied 
the Yaqui valley to the south, where it bid defiance 
to the law of the land. Permitting no white man to 
enter their country and escape alive, they them- 
selves would come in large numbers up into the 
region of Hermosillo, to labor on the plantations, 
because of which they were welcomed. Thus it 
went on for many years. Then they began coming 
less to labor than to burn and loot the widely 
scattered plantations, murdering the unsuspecting 
owners, torturing helpless women and children as 
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Flood water irrigation 








Beautiful orange groves surround the city of Hermosillo 
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An ideal recreation ground for the people is the Plaza Zaragoza 


only Indians can torture. The government sent 
troops to suppress these murderous bands, and war 
immediately blazed out all over the country. This 
was in 1902. Rather than exterminate the Indians, 
the Mexican government chose to follow the more 
humane example of the United States, which in 1886 
removed the murderous Apaches from Arizona to 
Florida, and the Yaquis as they were captured were 
deported to far-away Yucatan. Thus, by removing 
nearly all the Indians from the country, the war was 
brought to an end in 1908. No sympathy whatever 
is due the Yaquis. They were merely half-naked 
savages, as hideously cruel as ever the Apaches of 
Arizona were, and their presence was a blight upon 
the country. Now that they have been removed, 
Americans have begun coming in, and speedy settle- 
ment in Hermosillo is assured, for it is a veritable 
paradise for the farmer and the fruit-grower. 

As a winter resort, Hermosillo stands preeminent, 
for the winter climate here can be described only 
as delicious; it is never hot and never cold, there 
are no winds to annoy, and the sun shines bril- 
liantly every day. Moreover, there are good hotels, 
two of them conducted by Americans as American 
hotels, where one may obtain all of the comforts 
and many of the luxuries of hotel life. 

A large proportion of the Mexicans here speak 
English, from having traveled or resided in the 
United States, or from having been educated there, 


and English is being taught in the public schools. 
They are a warm-hearted, generous people and 
hospitable to the last degree. Their country life is 
very similar to that of the South in the old plantation 
days, and their method of managing farm labor, the 
system called peonage, is identically the same as that 
by which negro farm labor has been managed 
throughout the South ever since the Civil War. 

The city of Hermosillo has a population of four- 
teen thousand. It has electric lights and power, 
water-works and a modern sewer system is about 
to be installed. It is a manufacturing city, having 
flour-mills, shoe and clothing factories, match, 
cracker and broom factories, a modern brewery, a 
packing-house and cold-storage plant, tanneries, ice 
manufactories, etc. And there are five banks here. 
The numerous retail stores carry stocks of goods of 
not only Mexican make but as well those of European 
and American; one can buy here any article that can 
be bought in the average American city of one hun- 
dred thousand people, and this includes the latest 
improvements in American farm machinery and 
implements. 

The average American regards the idea of making 
his home beyond the borders of the United States 
with distaste, but those whp come here find that this 
feeling quickly vanishes, as they discover that there 
is no great difference after all, and they soon settle 
down, at home and perfectly content. 

















The New Land of Lassen 


Where Sagebrush Wastes Are Being Transformed Into Green Fields and Bending 
Orchards—Half a Million Acres of Arable Territory Awaiting the Farmer 


By BouRDON WILSON 


N looking over the map of California, perhaps 
your eyes sometimes have gone up into the 

northeastern corner, to Lassen county. If so, they 
doubtless passed over it with no more than a glance, 
for the black lines indicating railroads, which you 
were accustomed to see crisscrossing the maps of 
other parts of the country and which meant civili- 
zation to your mind, were entirely absent. But if 
you gave it any thought at all, you no doubt jumped 
to the conclusion that Lassen county was either a 
desert unfit for human habitation or a land given 
over to long-horned cattle and wild-and-woolly 
cowboys, and wherefore you passed on to other 
sections. That was because your map was an old 
one, which is to say that it was made prior to the 
summer of 1910. 

If you now will try again, making use of a map 
that shows the county as it is to-day, you will find 
one line of railroad running from a junction with the 
Southern Pacific’s main line at Reno, Nevada, clear 
across the county and 


passengers which the road would find awaiting 
it, but as well that which would be created by 
the road’s opening up of the country’s undevel- 
oped resources; and if these estimates do not show 
very conclusively that the road would pay, then no 
railroad will be built into that country. This fact, 
when taken in connection with the recent and present 
activity in railroad building in Lassen county, 
speaks volumes for the county’s undeveloped re- 
sources, for Lassen is an all but undeveloped 
country. Why this is so, brings us back to the sub- 

ject of railroads, or rather to the lack of railroads. 
Everybody knows the history of California, how 
the coast country and the western slopes of the Sierra 
were peopled in the days of the great gold rush. 
Some of these people, instead of digging gold, went 
into the business of raising stock. Searching for 
new pasturage for their flocks and herds, slowly they 
pushed eastward into the mountains, at last crossing 
the divide and entering what is now Lassen county. 
Its broad valleys, and 





on up into Oregon; and 
another—the transconti- 
nental Western Pacific— 
running across its south- 
eastern corner; and in 
rowsof dotsthe new main 
line which the Southern 
Pacific is building from 
Portland, Oregon, 
through Madeline, in the 
northern part of the 
county, and Susanville, 
the county-seat, into 
Nevada and on to Los 
Angeles. 

To build a railroad 
costs a great deal of 
money, and those with a 
great deal of money think 
several times before they 
invest it ina new railroad. 
Before the first shovelful 
of dirt is thrown, before 
even a survey is made, 
the country into which it 
is contemplated building 
a road is gone over in all 
its parts by men skilled 
in estimating, not only 
the traffic in freight and 











The bottomless soil of Lassen county 


clear to the tops of the 
mountains, they found 
covered with a_ thick 
growth of richly nutri- 
tious native grasses, and 
it was well watered for 
their purposes with lakes 
and streams of clear 
sparkling water; in brief, 
it was a veritable para- 
dise for the stock-raiser, 
and wherefore they took 
possession of it as their 
own. Then came the 
transcontinental rail- 
roads, eager for the rich 
reward in traffic awaiting 
them in the thickly set- 
tled coast country; Las- 
sen county, with only a 
handful of people then, 
held no attraction for 
them, and so they passed 
her by on the side, taking 
the shorter routes to the 
coast. And lacking such 
transportation facilities, 
and being at a distance 
from the markets, the 
county necessarily has 
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A herd of thoroughbred Durham cattle pastured in lucky Lassen 


remained a stock-raising country, for stock could 


be driven out to market on legs of their own. 

But Lassen is a country for the small farmer, the 
orchardist, the truck-gardener, and the dairyman; 
and now that railroads have come in, offering quick 
transportation of the products to markets north, 
south, east and west, it is a question of only a short 
time till stock-raising will be pushed back and con- 
fined to the rougher mountain country, leaving the 
rich valleys to the man with the hoe and the pruning- 
knife. With more than half a million acres of 
arable land, every quarter-section of which may be 
brought to support a family in comfort, and with a 
total population of only fifty-five hundred, less than 
half of whom are directly dependent upon agricul- 
ture for a living, one can see at a glance that there is 
room here for a farming population far greater than 
at present. That the soil is rich, and that it may be 
cultivated with a profit, is evidenced by the following: 

Alfalfa cuts from two to three crops the year, 
bringing from two to five, and with irrigation as 
high as seven, tons of hay to the acre. Wheat brings 
from fifteen to forty bushels to the acre without 
irrigation, while with irrigation there have been 
yields of as high as seventy. Oats, if irrigated, will 
yield from thirty to one hundred bushels. Barley, 
without irrigation, from thirty to forty-five bushels, 
while with irrigation as high as one hundred and 
five have been grown. Potatoes, three hundred 
bushels, without irrigation. Moreover, celery, 
asparagus, tomatoes, cabbage, cauliflower, peas, 
beans, beets, and all the other vegetables of the 
temperate zone, as well as watermelons and canta- 


loupes, find here a soil and climate exactly suited 
to the perfection of their growth. And the same is 
to be said of strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
loganberries, gooseberries and currants. While 
fruit-growing in the past has been entirely for home 
uses, the small orchards scattered about over the 
county offer the fullest evidence that this is a true 
fruit country. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
prunes, apricots, cherries, nectarines, etc., all bring 
heavy crops of fine fruit; especially is this true of 
apples and cherries, which have borne as high as 
twenty-four hundred pounds of apples, and one 
hundred gallons of cherries, to the tree. 

That dairying here is profitable is best told in the 
story of the struggles, trials and successes of a man 
who came to the county in 1887, without a dollar— 
Mr. H. C. Watson of the town of Bieber. Until 
1902 he worked on the ranches for wages, accumu- 
lating $100 in cash, four horses, ten cows, and many 
friends. Then he bought a four-hundred-acre 
ranch and a dairy herd of twenty-seven cows for 
$6,900, all on credit, and started into dairying, 
making cheese at home with machinery also bought 
on credit. Four months later fire destroyed his 
dwelling-house, machinery, and all the cheese so 
far made. The following spring he rented the 
creamery at Bieber, which proved a successful 
venture, and he was beginning to feel the ground 
under him when, that fall, diphtheria swept through 
his family of four children, taking two of the little 
ones and adding to the burden of his indebtedness. 
Almost immediately afterward his barns and entire 
store of hay burned. Altogether, he was $12,000 in 
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Alfalfa haying scenes in the fertile Madeline district, Lassen county 
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The New Land of Lassen 











A cheese factory at Bieber, in Lassen county, that gave 
its owner a five-figure bank account 


debt at the end of the third year. Then the tide 
turned. He had learned to make cheese as a boy in 
Canada, cheese which by now had earned him a 
wide reputation, and sticking to cheese first, last 
and all the time, he now rapidly paid off his debts, 
at last clearing his ranch and cows, and then began 
buying stock in the creamery. To-day he has a 
five-figured account to his credit in the bank, and 
he values his other possessions at $30,000. It took 
hard, incessant work, superb courage, and strong 
friends, for him to win out, but—he won. 

Dairying is the connecting link between the 
farmer and the stock-raiser. There are three 
plants in operation within the county for the con- 
version of milk into butter and cheese. One at 
Susanville, where a monthly average of eight 
thousand pounds of butter is being made, another 
at Standish, with a daily output of six hundred 


and fifty pounds of butter, and a cheese-factory - 


at Bieber, where an average of three hundred 
pounds of cheese is made per day. But none of 
these plants is run to one-half its full capacity, 
for the reason that it cannot get the milk. And 
this in a country where climate, abundance of 
pure water, nutritious pasturage and forage, and 
proximity to markets, unite in forming an ideal 
locality for dairying. The scantiness and uncer- 
tainty of the available labor accounts for it. One 
does not wisely undertake the ownership of a 
herd of a hundred dairy cows, no matter how 
profitable he knows it to be, with the likelihood 
staring him in the face of waking up any morning 
and finding his milkers all gone, converted over- 
night into cowboys, astride their horses and gal- 
loping away. But increasing population is slowly 
remedying this evil, and in the course of time this 
is going to become one of the greatest dairying 
counties in the state, for the margin of profit is so 
great as to make it highly attractive. 

Land with water for irrigation can be bought 
here for from $25 to $100 an acre, while the same 
land without water may be had for as low as $10. 
And in the valley called Madeline Plains, there are 
about twenty thousand acres of government land, 
which may be entered upon free, under either the 
Desert Act or the Homestead Law. While there are 
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many good sites for reservoirs in which to store water 
in the mountains neighboring this land, which in 
time will be utilized, as yet there is no water with 
which to irrigate it. But it can be dry farmed, and 
with profit. Mr. Isaac Metcalf began dry farming 
on a quarter-section of it two years ago, with not 
even a team of horses to his name, and by hard work 
and intelligent application of the principles of dry 
farming, he not only has supported himself and his 
family, but as well has so improved his place that 
$5,000 now is a conservative valuation of it. Mr. 
Metcalf’s address is Termo, California. 

Lassen county contains approximately two and 
a half million acres of mountain land too rough 
for farming, which therefore must for all time be 
devoted to grazing purposes. Much of it is 
timbered, all of+it is well watered by lakes and 
running streams, and everywhere the nutritious 
native grasses cover the earth; moreover, the 
climate, while cool in summer, is so mild in winter 
that the season during which range cattle and 
horses need to be fed is very short. That such a 
country produces fine cattle and horses in large 
numbers, and with great profit to their owners, 
goes without the saying. During 1909 more than 
ten thousand head of beeves were shipped out to 
market, while the rolls of the tax assessor show 
forty thousand head of cattle, including calves, 
owned and ranged in the county. There are not 
many scrub cattle here nowadays; instead, one 
sees on every hand great herds of graded Durhams 
and Herefords, and many thoroughbreds, both 
bulls and cows. Of horses and colts, about ten 
thousand are owned and ranged in the county, 
nearly all of them from imported thoroughbred 
sires, Belgians, Percherons, Shires, Coaches and 
Clydesdales. Celebrated for their hardness of 
hoof, soundness of wind, and all-round staying 
qualities, they are in great demand wherever known, 

The climate of Lassen county is that of the 
middle states, so far as temperature and seasons go, 
except that the summers are materially tempered by 
its elevation of from four to five thousand feet above 
sea-level. The thermometer rarely ever goes above 
ninety in the warmest part of the day, and the nights 
are always cool and refreshing. In the winter it 
sometimes drops below zero for a day or so at a time, 
and now and then there is a light fall of snow. This 
for the valleys. In the high mountains the winters 
are intensely cold, and the fall of snow is tremendous. 
This snow, melting during the spring and summer 
months, fills the lakes and streams and the reser- 
voirs and irrigation ditches with a never-failing 
supply of clear, pure water. It scarcely ever rains 
here during the summer and fall, which insures good 
weather for harvesting. 

Everything considered—the richness of the soil, 
the number and diversity of the products, the cheap- 
ness of the land, the healthful energizing climate, 
and, at last, the transportation facilities—it is fair 
to say that no other part of the United States offers 
the homeseeker advantages superior to those of 
Lassen county. 
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Tiers of Sherman County wheat awaiting shipment 


Ideal Farms of the Inland Empire 


Sherman County, Oregon, Lands Adapted to Wheat-Growing, Stock-Raising and 
Diversified Products 


By JouN Scott MILLs 


HE Inland Empire—the granary of the Ameri- 

can continent, located in part in the state of 
Oregon, is deserving of at least honorable mention 
in this glad year of grace 1911, when the apple is 
holding sway. It is not my purpose to detract from 
the merit of the fruit grown in this state. It is not 
surpassed in any state in the American Union, nor 
in any part of the world. But there are farmers who 
are not pomologists and there are ranchmen who are 
not at home in an orchard, and there are gardeners 
who know more about vegetables than they do about 
fruits. None of these want to take any post-graduate 
course and a good many say they are too old to 
learn, They are in search of a new location and 
want to know what Oregon has to offer them in 
their line. 

For the benefit of these, this article is to treat 
briefly of a section of eastern Oregon where the 
farms range in size from a quarter of a section to a 
township, almost. This is Sherman county. It has 
300,000 acres of tillable land, rolling and for the most 
part untimbered, free from other surface obstruction 
and therefore easy of cultivation. In one year, one- 


sixth of the wheat crop of Oregon was grown in 





Sherman county. Two and one-quarter bushels to 
the sack and 1,222,591 sacks made up this crop. 
The average yield is now but twenty-two bushels to 
the acre. This is admittedly too low, and is due to 
the fact that volunteer crops are harvested and their 
yield is counted with the regularly planted crop. 
The man who wants to engage in general farming 
or give his exclusive time to grain-growing or to 
stock-raising ought to familiarize himself with 
Sherman county, Oregon. He will find that hun- 
dreds of landowners who came here without capital 
except their labor are accounted among the rich men 
of to-day. There are more retired farmers in Sher- 
man county in proportion to population than in any 
other single county on the Pacific Coast. The wage- 
earner of a decade ago is not in the millionaire class, 
but he has passed a good many milestones on the 
road to independence. Lands were cheaper a few 
years ago than now. By the same token the price of 
grain was much less then. But the grain-grower 
who hauled his product from ten to forty miles to 
the railroad on the Columbia and sold it for forty- 
five cents a bushel made money. He became rich, 
Now no part of Sherman county is more than fifteen 
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Sheep-raising is a profitable industry 


miles from a warehouse on the line of the railroad 
and the wheat price has almost doubled. 

Stock-raising is another industry which appeals to 
the residents. They do not raise large herds of 
cattle or horses, but they raise superior animals. 
I saw a team of brood mares which, hauling a plow, 
was valued at $1,000. Buyers from all parts of the 
United States are in the market for draft and coach 
horses. The horse that was “bred in old Kentucky” 
is no more a favorite roadster than the Oregon 
product. The blue-grass region is not a formidable 
rival of the bunch-grass section of the Inland Empire 
in the equine line. 

Shorthorn, Jersey and Guernsey cattle, Berkshire, 
Duroc and Poland-China hogs are seen on all sides. 
Whether bred for the dairy or the block, the full- 
blood cattle are the best on the farm. A thorough- 
bred doesn’t eat any more than an inferior animal 
and has other qualities to commend itself to the 
buyer. Hogs fattened on grain are profitable. The 
wheat-fattened hog has been selling at a price which 
made the grain fed the animal net the grower $1.50 
per bushel. 

Diversified farming has never been engaged in 
largely in the county. It has been demonstrated 
that potatoes will yield from one hundred bushels 
upward to the acre; most of those used in the county 
are shipped in from other sections. The farmers 


were doing things on a colossal scale. Their grain- 
fields were too large to permit their growing “garden- 
truck,” even as the owner of a herd of cattle in which 
there were a hundred or more milch cows used con- 
densed milk and creamery butter. The owner 
didn’t have time to attend to such minor matters as 
milking cows or churning. 

The soil of Sherman county is a rich, sandy loam. 
It is of volcanic origin and is productive to an extent 
that will prove a revelation to the farmer from the 
East. It is especially adapted to the dry-farming 
methods which are proving of so much aid to the 
agriculturist. There is an average rainfall of about 
ten inches. While this may be regarded as light, 
its sufficiency is attested by the splendid harvests. 
The early precipitation leaves the ground in proper 
condition for plowing and seeding and the subse- 
quent fall provides the moisture necessary for 
growth. Coming at a time when needed, the pre- 
cipitation is fully as beneficial as many times the 
amount falling at other than the growing season. 
The capacity of the soil for the retention of moisture 
is so great that nearly all the precipitation is retained, 
and after continuous rainfall the ground is saturated 
to a depth of two and a half to three feet. The 
moisture is thus retained for the growing crop. 
Another factor is the moist wind from the Pacific, 
which is of daily occurrence and which imparts vigor 
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In Sherman County, Oregon 





Hogs of the best breeds bring prosperity to their owners 


to the growing vegetation. These winds are not 
only helpful to the grains, grasses, orchards and 
gardens but are strong elements in the health con- 
ditions, which are of the best. 

Weather bureau reports show that Sherman 
county is a favored locality. There is complete 
absence of sudden or severe changes, the mean 
average temperature being fifty-four degrees. The 
winters are short and the weather moderate. There 
are no sweltering summers—no heat prostrations, 
no sunstroke, 

Sherman county has a population of less than 
5,000. Eliminate from the farming class the business 
and professional men, the women and children who 
are included in this total, and it will be found that a 
comparatively small number of men are engaged 
in tilling the soil here. The 300,000 acres of tillable 
land will make a large number of productive farms. 
In Sherman county the holdings are too large. The 
owners of large tracts realize this and are willing to 
sell, This applies to the individual owner, and also 
to the Eastern Oregon Land Company, which has 
recently placed 60,000 acres of wheat-land on the 
market. It was a former policy of this company to 
lease its lands and the renter did well for himself 
and the owners. By the sale of the large holdings 
a permanent population will be secured. 

Prices for Sherman county lands are within reach 





of the man who has but little capital. Grain-land 
sells for from $20 to $50 per acre, depending on 
location and other conditions. Liberal terms are 
given. Lands of the company referred to are sold 
as follows: Twenty-five per cent cash payment at 
time of purchase; twenty-five per cent from first 
crop produced on land after the first payment. 
Title then passes from the company to the pur- 
chaser, whose note is taken for the fifty per cent 
remaining unpaid, to be paid in instalments 
during the next five years at the convenience of the 
buyers. 

Fruits do well; nearly every farmer has a family 
orchard and commercial orchards will undoubtedly 
be planted. At this writing no one has tried to grow 
fruits except for home use. , The different varieties 
do well. The soil and climate are favorable to the 
orchard growths. 

Sherman county ought to appeal to the man who 
wants to engage in grain-growing or in general 
farming. He will make a success if he follow the 
methods of the men who have made fortunes and 
who have not cultivated all their holdings simply 
for the reason that they were too large. This refers 
particularly to the grain-growers. Diversified farm- 
ing, the cultivation of small tracts, the securing of 
the returns which are possible here will make the 
land valuable and the owners wealthy. 
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Combined harvester and thresher in one of Sherman County’s fertile fields 


There are a number of progressive towns in the 
county. There are telegraph and telephone lines, 
rural mail service, splendid educational facilities. 
The newcomer does not have to undergo the priva- 
tions of pioneer life but can take up his residence 
where he can enjoy many privileges and at the same 
time make a good living and start a bank account 
with the expenditure of a minimum of labor. 

With so wide a variety of money-making occu- 
pations to choose from, the man who stakes his 
chances on Sherman county need fear nothing— 
providing, of course, that he brings to this very 
advantageous locality the requisite amount of in- 
telligence and adaptability. His fortunes depend 
upon himself. He is not handicapped by the hard- 
ships which make success so difficult to win on lands 
less luckily situated than these by the western 
sea. Be his choice hogs or horses, hay or fruits, 


or a little of everything, he may be the master of 
his future. 

The attention of the homeseeker and the investor, 
the man of limited means as well as the man who is 
looking for opportunities to add to his wealth, is 
therefore directed toward Sherman county. Here 
in the peaceful pursuits of diversified farming or the 
raising of special crops he will find health, comfort, 
prosperity. Rich soil and delightful climate have 
been provided for him. Success depends upon his 
energy in making use of nature’s bountiful gifts. 

There is wide opportunity here also for the man 
of family who, having saved a sum sufficient to 
acquire his land, desires to settle in a locality where 
an absence of sudden climatic changes insures 
health and convenience the year round, The prices 
of land in this favored section will never be offered 
at greater inducements than at the present time. 

















When the apple orchards are in bloom 
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Black Hamburgs at The Dalles, grown by J. A. Fleck 


From Garrison to Golconda 


The Dalles, Oregon, Where Fruit-Growing and Diversified Farming are Sources 
of Great Profit 


By Joun Scott MILLs 


HE DALLES, Oregon, is one of the pioneer 

settlements of the Pacific Northwest. On 
account of its strategic position a garrison was 
located here in the troublous times when hostile 
tribes waged warfare upon the settler and the emi- 
grant. Peace has long reigned supreme in the 
valley of the beautiful Columbia. The swords and 
spears were converted into plowshares and pruning- 
hooks decades ago, Commerce has succeeded com- 
motion. The manufacturing plant, the business 
block, the educational institution, the fraternal edi- 
fice and the home occupy the site of the former 
garrison. 

Adjoining the prosperous city are fields, orchards, 
vineyards, and adjacent to these large areas where 
the golden grain, waving meadow and productive 
garden yield a rich harvest to the husbandman, 
Diversity of product is the boast of the landowners 
in the territory surrounding The Dalles. 

I do not know of a single locality in all this great 
Northwest where there is greater variety of products 
than in the country within a radius of fifteen miles 
of the city of The Dalles, Oregon. There is nothing 
in the cereal, vegetable or fruit line produced any- 
where else in the temperate zone, within my ken, 
that is not grown here. These products are not only 
grown, but they are produced in quantity. In 
addition thereto the quality commands the highest 
market price. The man who can deliver the goods 
and who can get as much money for what he raises 





as the best product of any competing section sells 
for, has cast his lines in pleasant places. This man 
lives at The Dalles. His name is Legion. 

A sage when asked for some good advice said: 
“Do not place all your eggs in one basket.’”’? This 
admonition has been religiously followed by the 
landowners in The Dalles neighborhood. The 
cherries they raise are large and luscious. Their 
peaches, pears and plums are of unusual size and 
delicate flavor. Their: apples—well, it is -difficult 
to describe them. Readers of billboard advertising 
are all familiar with a glowing announcement setting 
forth the virtues of a certain brand of liquor. This 
advertisement has led to many an astronomical 
observation through a bar glass, I venture to say. 
I want to borrow from its phraseology and say of 
apples grown at The Dalles that they are Oregon 
apples—that’s all. 

Grapes grow to perfection. A German named 
Fleck came to The Dalles a few years ago and 
settled in the forest on the hillside. When he began 
to fell the trees and pull the stumps his neighbors 
asked what he was going todo. “I put me out here 
a vineyard,” was the response. He was laughed at 
and ridiculed. Nothing daunted, the hardy Teuton 
cleared his land and planted his vineyard. He now 
has fifteen acres in bearing. Eighteen of the best 
varieties of grapes are grown, All are doing well. 
He nets about $500 per acre. Mr. Fleck not only 
made money in grapes, peaches, pears, plums and 
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Scenery and soil to begin with—a farm in the making 


prunes and from his poultry, but he made a neat 
sum when he sold his four-hundred-acre tract for 
$60,000 this fall. 

A banker at The Dalles who has a country home 
two miles distant from his place of business and 
runs his farm along the same line he does his bank, 
said to me: “Three acres of cherry-trees yielded five 
tons which netted me $795; we got seven tons of 
beans from two acres which brought $830.40; one 
acre of tomatoes produced 560 boxes which sold for 
$650.25; from an acre and a half we picked 480 
crates of cantaloupes which we sold for $669.58; 
an acre and a half of peas yielded two and a half tons 
which brought $160. We have thirty-seven acres 
in orchard. There are 1,050 trees in full bearing. 
We will pack for shipment this year about 6,000 
boxes of apples.” Mr. Hostetler refused $100,000 
for his farm. 

Within gun-shot of the garrison site in the city of 
The Dalles is an apple orchard for which the owner 
has refused an offer of $3,000 per acre. Speaking 
of his holdings the owner said: “I have five acres in 
apples. About half of my trees are young. My old 


trees will yield from fifteen to thirty boxes to the 
tree and will net $3.50 per box. These are Spitzen- 
burgs. My prunes netted me 80 cents per crate. 
I also sold $250 worth of cherries this season. I 
refused an offer of $3,000 per acre for my apple 
orchard here.” 

Here is another basket. Let us take a look into 
it. H. B. Horrell, The Dalles, says: “I began pick- 
ing cantaloupes in July. From two and a half acres 
I gathered 800 crates. The first 100 crates I sold 
for $4 per crate. I sold to dealers here and at Port- 
land, On three-quarters of an acre and from 1,500 
plants I picked between 700 and 800 boxes of 
tomatoes which netted me $1 per box. From an 
eighth of an acre I picked and sold $40 worth of 
spinach. I will have an acre of it another year.” 

The baskets are bigger out in the country. They 
need to hold more of a different product—eight tons 
of hay to the acre. Wheat running from thirty-five 
to fifty bushels, an equal amount of barley and sixty 
to eighty bushels of oats to the acre. Potatoes will 
run from one hundred sacks upward per acre. 

And so on and so forth, through the entire gamut 








hay in a busy season 


in Three-Mile Valley 
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Soil of Many Wonders 

















of soil products in an unirrigated section. On some 
of the garden tracts where water is easily available, 
the land is irrigated. But the orchards are not, and 
neither are the fields—not even the meadows where 
the alfalfa is grown. 

As we proceed, we will have to get away from the 
basket and rely on the refrigerator car or the hold 
of the steamer. The Dalles has manufacturing 
plants, canneries and other industries. The grain, 
vegetables and fruits are shipped by car or steam- 
boat to the city of Portland, the cities of Puget 
Sound, to the great trade centers of the East and to 
the ports of the Pacific. Hundreds of carloads are 
dispatched yearly and the canneries cannot fill their 
orders. 

Transportation facilities are of the best. The 
main line of the Oregon Railroad and Navigation 
Company runs through the city. There are dozens 
of trains each way—east and west daily, and related 
lines carry the products on the “long haul” or the 
“short haul” to a good and a steady market. The 
open river transportation of the Columbia is here. 
On the north bank of the river opposite the city, 
another transcontinental line is in operation. The 
Great Southern Railroad penetrates the county 
to the south and is to be extended into a great 
timber belt. Twelve miles distant two railroad lines 


leave the Columbia to follow the Deschutes into 
central Oregon. 





Oregon Spitzenburgs—that’s all! 


This stream, the Deschutes river, is one of the 
greatest power streams on the globe. It is capable 
of developing 200,000 horsepower. Think of what 
this means to The Dalles, which is so close by. The 
completion of the government canal around Celilo 
Falls means open river navigation on the Columbia 
and the Snake to Lewiston, Idaho. Milling in 
transit is one of the great possibilities of the near 
future here and manufacturing plants of different 
kinds are certain to be erected where there is such 
splendid transportation’ for the raw material and 
for the finished product. 

If the supply of willow, rattan and hickory withes 
and other basket material would hold out, I might 
go on at length to tell of some of the fillers The 
Dalles has for the receptacles, but the space at my 











Gang-plow in action 
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disposal in SUNSET will not permit me to do so. 
A long growing season, winters which are not severe 
and summers and autumns which are always enjoy- 
able are among the assets. Zero weather is the 
exception and extreme heat rare. It is not a para- 
dise, but it is near enough perfection to suit the 
people who call it home and who wonder why anyone 
cares to live anywhere else. 

While scenery, even of the splendid sort that dis- 
tinguishes Oregon, is not a commercial or agricul- 
tural asset, the-scenery surrounding The Dalles is 
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about the country adjacent, you are almost certain 
to get an invitation to accompany him on a visit of 
inspection to his orchard or his garden. A druggist, 
a banker and a newspaper man in succession took 
me out “to the ranch” while I was at The Dalles. 
The first had a cherry orchard, the next was engaged 
in diversified farming and the newspaper man said 
he expected to raise a little of everything on his 
twenty-acre tract. 

A farm here does not mean 160 acres or more. 
It may mean anything from five acres to twenty. 














A lively two-year-old. Peach orchard grown by Mr. Biggs 








a factor in making the people proud of their environ- 
ment and content to dwell there year after year. 
One has yet to find the landholder who does not 
believe that he holds a bargain, whether his acres 
number five or five hundred. 

The Dalles people have unlimited faith in their 
town and in the country adjacent. Nearly every 
business man has a tract of land somewhere near by. 
It is always a good recommendation for a region 
when the city folk begin to buy holdings in the 
country adjoining. It is a better indorsement when 
they buy for the purpose of cultivating the land and 
not with the object of platting it and selling it off in 
town lots. When you talk to a man in The Dalles 


On a five or ten-acre tract the owner can not only 
make a good living for himself and family, but he 
can save money. I know this to be a fact, for the 
owners of small tracts have told me of their net 
earnings. One man said that in ten years he was 
going to get a divorce from work and live off the 
alimony awarded by a ten-acre orchard. He can 
do this, and live well, too. 

Land prices are not high. Grain-land sells for 
$15 to $40 per acre; fruit-land $50 to $150. Bearing 
orchards command more. Land planted to young 
trees can be had as low as $200. It is a good 
thing to be a member of the Basket Brigade at The 
Dalles. 








Alfalfa by the mile 
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A cozy Los Angeles home which is also a gilt-edge investment 


A Los Angeles Opportunity 


An Investment Safe and Profitable Which Aids People to Get Homes of Their Own 


By BouRDON WILSON 


HERE are thousands of people who have more 
or less surplus cash, but who are at a loss to 
know how and where to invest it profitably. And 
there are thousands who yearn for a home of their 
own, but who lack the means to buy and build. To 
bring these two together, to mutual advantage, is 
the object of the Lawrence B. Burck Company. 
Capitalized for $300,000, this corporation divides 
its business into the two de partments of real estate 
and building. The first transacts a general real 
estate business, but specializes the buying of well 
located lands within the limits of Los Angeles, which 
it subdivides into city lots, improving them with 
graveled and oiled graded streets, cement sidewalks 
and curbs, sewers, water, gas and electricity, under 
city inspection, More emphasis is laid upon the 
desirability of location than upon the first cost of 
these properties; wherefore the twelve now offered 
class as the choicest in their localities. All are near 
to schools and churches and have excellent street- 
car service. Consequently these lots are selling and 
advancing in value more rapidly than others, making 
handsome profits for their purchasers. They are 
sold on terms to suit the means of almost anybody. 
The building department provides the money and 
builds a home on any of these or other good lots in 
Los Angeles, the average cost of the house to be 
about three times the value of the lot, which loan the 
owner secures by a first and second mortgage on the 
property, giving his notes therefor. The first mort- 
gage, which represents one-half the value of both 
house and lot, operates as a first lien; and the note, 
which bears 7% interest payable quarterly, runs 


from three to five years. The second mortgage is 
for whatever balance is due, and the note may be 
made payable in monthly instalments if desired. 

These first mortgages form a gilt-edge and highly 
desirable investment, for they are as safe as govern- 
ment bonds and bear a much higher rate of interest. 
They are for from $1000 to $3000. The savings 
banks buy many of them from the company, using 
their depositors’ money, for which the depositors 
receive not more than 4%. As the company will sell 
them to anybody wishing to buy, there is no reason 
why the depositors should not buy them and get 7 % 
on their money. Each is accompanied by a fire- 
insurance policy for the amount represented, and by a 
certificate of title from a reliable abstract company. 
California does not tax real estate mortgages. 

The men forming this company are thoroughly 
experienced in the business and their standing is of 
the highest. Investors at a distance are invited to 
inquire concerning them of any bank or other 
financial institution in Los Angeles, but especially of 
the Los Angeles Trust & Savings Bank, the German 
American Savings Bank, the First National Bank, 
the National Bank of Commerce, the Citizens 
National Bank, and the Los Angeles Abstract & 
Trust Company. 

The company’s address is The Lawrence B. 
Burck Company, -142 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, 
California. They issue some very attractive and 
interesting literature, including an illustrated book 
on Los Angeles, a map of Los Angeles and a climatic 
map of the state of California, any of which they will 
be glad to send on application, 
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Practical Home-Building in Homeland 


The Development of a Type—The Creation of an Art and the Establishment of a 
Profitable Industry—Unparalleled Achievement in Southern 
California Home-Making 


By JOHN RENFREW 







HE sweetest word in all language 
is home. It has been.the inspiration 
of patriotism in all ages and perhaps 
the most potent influence in the his- 
tory of humanity. Where the love of 
home is a controlling factor, there is 
peace, plenty and pleasure. 

Los Angeles is pre-eminently Homeland. A 
statistical analysis of its home-building and growth is 
one of wonder and admiration. 

It is said, that “to make two blades of grass grow 
where only one grew before, is real philanthropy,” 
and it is in the happy attainment of this that Los 
Angeles stands head and shoulders above other 
cities in home-building. 

It were well to frankly state that philanthropy has 
not been entirely the controlling element in the 
plans and financial arrangements of the companies 
and incorporations which have been organized to 
put into operation co-operative methods for the 
making and selling of these homes and the purchase 
of them by thousands, for, as, in all walks of life, the 
dollar mark has had some influence in providing 
motive for such splendid accomplishment. In this 
homeland the dollar mark is mutually realized in 
the element of profit to the home-buyer from en- 
hancement in value by the growth of the city and 
the revenue in dividends to the investor who supplies 
the sinews of war to finance the project. 

Building homes on easy terms is possible only 
through skilful organization and equipment of the 
enterprise engaged in supplying them, and in the 
elaboration and operation of such enterprises, Los 
Angeles to-day holds undisputed title to leadership. 

Elsewhere in this issue of SUNSET is told the rise 
of this home city, especially its great expansion dur- 
ing the past ten years, or between the census periods 
of 1900 and 1910, when it made the wonderful 
growth from 102,000 to 319,198, a gain of 211.5 per 


cal 


Three moderate-priced bungalows by “Home-Builders” 


cent. With this great influx of people, averaging 
over 20,000 per year, is the secret to the development 
of the home-building industry. 

“Necessity is the mother of invention,” and the 
co-operative building company has proven to be the 
necessity of the Los Angeles home-building and 
home-owning situation. 

The adoption of the bungalow and other types, 
their adaptation to local needs and environments, 
has only a short California history and may indeed 
be said to have received its greatest impetus from 
the incoming of the easy-payment building company, 
and since this article has to do more with the method 
of home-building than the style of house itself, a 
synopsis of their plan of operation will be instructive. 

These companies are not confined to one type or 
plan any more than the style of house, typical of 
southern California, may be said to be in outline. 
There are strictly building and loan companies, 
operated after the Philadelphia, Massachusetts and 
other -building loan associations of the -eastern 
section, then there are regular building contractors 
having banking connections for the financing of 
their operations, and there is that other and more 
recent, as well as more popular method—the co- 
operative company—which is a purely stock com- 
pany or corporation, incorporated under the laws 
of the state. Of this latter class, one of the most 
successful may be said to be “Home-Builders,” 
and a synopsis of its plan and organization will best 
illumine the subject. 

In February, 1908, a little coterie of men—a 
lawyer, two real estate men, two other business 
men—and a couple of women, conversant with the 
growth of the city, its realty values, and having a 
firm conviction in its destiny, organized a company, 
taking as a name “Home-Builders,” for that con- 
cisely. expressed the purpose of their enterprise. 
Their first house or contract was for a bungalow 
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of about $1,250 value; this was sold on easy terms, 
as most of its homes have been since. And as more 
homes have been built and more money needed, 
the company has sold more shares of its capital 
stock to provide such funds and as a fitting com- 
mentary on its growth it may be said that to-day, it 
has over two thousand stockholders, and the original 
$1,250 resources has grown to over three-quarters 
of a million dollars and will reach the million mark 
soon. One cardinal principle of this young enter- 
prise was that it would build only such houses as had 
first been sold and first payment made; this plan has 
been religiously adhered to; more in detail it may 
be described in this way. Supposing that you desire 
a home, you of course will have formed some attach- 
ment to, or preference for, some particular section 
of the city or nearby country, very probably have a 
lot of your own or one partly paid for. You come 
to ‘“Home-Builders,” arrange and decide on the 
size and style of house desired; the cost is computed, 
the terms arranged, contract is then signed and 
‘“‘Home-Builders” workmen speedily complete the 
task and you are soon snugly and comfortably 
housed in a home of your own. 

The terms on a home, say where you owned the 
lot, that would be your first payment, the balance 
with interest arranged on monthly payments, 
“Home-Builders” would secure its investment by 
mortgage, just as a bank would do, except, by its 
plan you would have the privilege of paying back in 
monthly instalments, each month’s payment re- 
ducing the principal and interest. 

Supposing that you had no lot of your own, then 
“Home-Builders” would purchase for you, where, 
and as you might direct, and when cost of house 
was determined, the amount of first payment ar- 
ranged and the monthly instalments decided upon 
to mutual satisfaction. 

The amount of first payment required ranges 
from ten to thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
When the amount is at, or near ten per cent, ‘“Home- 
Builders” holds deed to property, but where the 
sum is sufficiently large, a mortgage is taken. Con- 
ditions, section or district, the personal element and 
other phases influence in their just proportion the 
ratio of first payment to whole cost, ‘Home- 
Builders” desiring to be liberal, yet protected in the 
investment of its stockholders’ money. 

It may be said to act as real estate buyer, architect, 
builder and banker to the home-buyer, and its plan 








Hillside homes by “‘Home-Builders” 
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as a financial project is as secure for its stockholders, 
as safe and conservative money loaning on mort- 
gages can be, its larger profits justifying liberal 
terms. 

Thus you see its plan is vastly different than 
building and loan associations with which most 
people are familiar and to which it is likened uncon- 
sciously, until its plan is explained. 

Without a knowledge of the expansion of Los 
Angeles and the advancing property values, the 
“tenderfoot”’ or stranger is liable to conclude the 
risk too great to finance building operations on ten 
to twenty per cent of cost as first payment, but the 
records of the entire city will not develop as much 
as five per cent of the homes so built and sold coming 
back through failure of the purchaser. In the case 
of this particular concern not two per cent of the 
homes built have come back upon its hands and 
not a single instance where the enterprise has lost 
money through this source. 

Through liquidation and advancing values, the 
average security to sum invested may be said to be 
near fifty per cent at the present time. This is an 
achievement of which very few cities may boast and 
is not at all surprising that this ‘“Home-Builders” 
company should have made such strides in the 
expansion of its business. Perhaps, as has been 
said, the most forcible illustration of its growth 
would be to state that the resources of this company 
on October 31st, when it passed its eleventh quar- 
terly dividend, was over three-quarters of a million 
dollars and the accumulation has been accomplished 
in thirty-three months. 

This, to the thinking business man, is the greatest 
commentary on the development and growth of 
Los Angeles. 

Here is dollar and cents evidence of the building 
of homes by the mile. Of the four and one-half 
miles per month which the city’s building records 
total, this one enterprise has built over a mile and 
a half during its short history. 

“Tmitation is the highest form of flattery,” and 
it were not surprising that there should spring up 
many similar building concerns, even to simulation 
of name, so, in justice to the enterprise herein dis- 
cussed it may be relevant to say that the “Home- 
Builders” mentioned have their general offices in 
the Mason Opera-House Building on Broadway, 
opposite the Chamber of Commerce. They issue 
an interesting booklet describing their plan. 








Los Angeles 


The Most Rapidly Growing City in America 


By WILLIAM WooDHEAD 


HE Census Bureau gives the city of Los Angeles 

a population of 318,000, an increase in ten 
years of over 200,000 and an increase of over 300,000 
in thirty years. This surely is a remarkable record 
and a revelation even to Californians, who are 
accustomed to big things and rapid growth. 

That this record will be surpassed in the next ten 
years is a certainty to all those familiar with present 
conditions. The best proof of this is furnished by 
the building operations in Los Angeles during 1910, 
which aggregate $21,000,000, 


exhibit occupying two floors in its own seven-story 
building which is visited by thousands and tens of 
thousands of visitors every month in the year. In 
addition to this home exhibit the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce has had exhibitions at all 
the expositions and world’s fairs during the past 
twenty years. 

It is this same public spirit that has enabled Los 
Angeles to acquire the magnificent water rights ex- 
tending for many miles along the banks of the 
Owens river, bringing a sup- 





exceeding the next biggest 
year, that of 1906, by over 
$3,000,000. In the cities and 
towns of the southern part of 
the state around Los Angeles 
the building operations for 
Igo amount to the stupen- 
dous total of $50,000,000. 

As a further evidence of 
the continuance of this re- 


markable growth it may the past ten years. 





Washington, Dec. 2—(News Dispatch.) 
The growth of Los Angeles county breaks 
all records for increase in population in 
the history of this country. 
Bureau reports show that Los Angeles 
county has grown from 101,454 in 1890 
to 504,131 in IgIo. 
population of the county was 170,298, so 
the greatest increase by far has been in 


ply of the purest water from 
the slopes of the Sierra Nevada 
mountains in Inyo county 
over two hundred miles by 
means of an aqueduct and 
more than twenty miles of 
tunnels, sufficient for a popu- 
lation of two millions, This 
will not only give the city an 
ample water-supply, but will 
also furnish sufficient water to 


The Census 


In 1900 the total 








be stated that during 1910 
more than 5,000 new homes have been added to the 
city of Los Angeles at a cost of over $10,000,000. 
The average lot built on in Los Angeles has a fifty- 
foot frontage. Conservatively these new houses may 
be considered to provide for 20,000 people. 

Volumes could be written of the various causes 
for this wonderful growth and prosperity; of the 
almost perfect climate which makes both winter and 
summer equally delightful and healthful; of the 
wonderfully productive soil of the country which 
has built up within two hours’ ride of Los Angeles 
more than sixty towns and cities having from 500 to 
35,000 population; of its strategic commercial loca- 
tion, giving unsurpassed shipping facilities both by 
rail and water, and which have enabled Los Angeles 
to build up twenty-five hundred manufacturing 
establishments which turned out last year products 
to the value of over $75,000,000. These and many 
other advantages have helped to establish this new 
world’s record, but greater than all and back of it all 
is the character and spirit of the people. In no other 
city has the “get-together” spirit been so well ex- 
emplified and in no other city have such splendid 
achievements resulted. 

It is this magnificent public spirit that has given 
Los Angeles a chamber of commerce which has won 
the admiration and envy of less fortunate cities; a 
chamber of commerce with a membership of about 
three thousand business and professional men. 
Through its indefatigable secretary, Frank 
Wiggins, this chamber sends out tons of literature 
and information relative to the resources of this 
favored spot of the world. It also maintains an 
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irrigate and make productive 
hundreds of thousands of acres and at the same 
time furnish an enormous amount of power for 
lighting and for manufacturing enterprises. It 
is confidently predicted that this magnificent under- 
taking will be completed in 1912. 

The character of a people is best evidenced by its 
social conditions, its parks, homes, schools, libraries, 
art galleries and societies. Strangers are agreeably 
surprised to find that, from a social standpoint, Los 
Angeles compares most favorably with eastern 
cities. The school facilities are especially good. 
Besides the complete system of public schools, pri- 
vate schools and colleges abound. Most of the 
leading religious denominations are represented. 
The University of Southern California is a fine 
institution heavily endowed and splendidly equipped. 

After all is said, the chief attraction of Los Angeles 
lies in its beautiful and homelike homes. Elsewhere 
in this number this feature has been beautifully 
described and pictured. And in the immediately 
preceding pages it has been shown how organized 
effort is helping to build so many of these homes; 
how such organizations as the Home-Builders, 
the Building Investment Company, the Los Angeles 
Investment Company, and the Lawrence B. Burck 
Company have enabled those with small capital 
to immediately acquire the home that otherwise 
years of saving would be required to accomplish; 
and how these organizations have at the same time 
found a profitable and safe investment for the sav- 
ings and surplus of thousands of people all over the 
world, secured by mortgages on the homes 
of the fastest growing city in America. 
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Fashion’s 
Favorite 


There is one thing that is always 
fashion’s first favorite, and 
that is beauty. Style of 
dress, of coiffure, of head- 
gear,and so on,may change 

with every month or season, 
as whim, fancy, or milliners’ 
decree may dictate, but beauty 
of skin and complexion are 
of the fashions that remain 
permanent from age to age. 
This explains the fact of 
the enduring popularity of 


Pears’ 
Soap 


which, being all pure soap, possess- 

ing unique emollient properties, that 

preserve, refine, and improve the beauty 

of the skin and complexion, never ceases 

to be the leading soap wherever beauty holds 
her enchanting sway. 


Delicacy—The delicacy and dainti- 
ness ofthe skin of youth are preserved 
by the daily use of PEARS. 


Refinement—The skin is refined, 
softened and beautified by the exquis- 
ite soothing influence of PEARS, 


It is far more economical 
to use PEARS than it 

is fo use ordinary 

toilet soaps. 
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Murphy Varnishes Cost 
Less to Use because They 
Cost More to Make 


They cover more surface with less labor, 
last longer and look better all the time, 
because the oils and gums in them, the 
| methods of manufacturing them, the time 
given to ripening them, are more expensive. 











The price per gallon is a trifle higher, 
price per g g 
sometimes, but you save more than the 
trifle in paying for fewer gallons and fewer 
| paying g | | 
days labor. You save more than the entire 
price in avoiding the cost of re-varnishings. 











“Quality and Economy in Varnish and 
V arnishing,”’ our free book—worth a great 
deal to you. 








The Varnish Murphy Varnish Company Sricu 
That Las ST, LOUIS 

at ts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President NEWARK, N. J. CLEVELAND 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada CHICAGO 
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(AU the Music f all the Worla 


is at the command of the owner of a Columbia. It is the one 
perfect, complete musical instrument, the one ideal home 
entertainer for all the household, for all thé year around. 


Lina Cavalieri 


the world-famous dramatic soprano, sings exclusively for the Colum- 
bia. In her Columbia records the soprano voice is shown at its best. 
Every note is clear, true and musical, and as reproduced, has exactly 
the same tonal and dramatic inflection as when rendered originally 
by the singer in our laboratory. 


Columbia, 


Double-Disc Records! iy 


Music on both sides! A different selection on each side! And 
both at only a few cents above the price of one. They may 
be played on any disc machine, of any make. Prices range 
from 65 cents for the regular 10 inch series to $7.50 for such 
magnificent recordings as the splendid sextette from “Lucia” 
coupled on the reverse side with the great quartette from 
“Rigoletto.” Catalog at any Columbia dealer’s or by mail. 

















Columbia Grafonola 
egent,”” 
Mahogany library table, combined with a 
hornless Graphophone. Other types of the 
Grafonola from $50 to $250. Columbia horn : 
Graphophones from $17.50 to $100. , s 


REG. U.S. FAT. OFF. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’, Box 223, Tribune Building, N. Y. 


Creators of the Talking-Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking-Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. 
Largest Manufacturers of Talking-Machines in the World. 
Prices in Canada plus duty—Headquarters for Canada, 264 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. Dealers wanted—exclusive selling rights given 
where we are not -actively represented. 
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Just as Good as the Hartford 


ERSONS scattered all over the United States are 

asking their agents or brokers to get them policies 

in the Hartford. But some of them are being per- 
suaded to accept policies in other companies because the 
agent or broker argues that the companies he wants to 
give them are ‘‘just as good as the Hartford.”’ 

But are they just as good? Do you know about any 
of them as you know about the Hartford? The Hart- 
ford is today the best known fire insurance company in 
America. It is more than one hundred years old and in 
that time has promptly and fairly met every loss. It 
does the largest business of any company in America and 
at San Francisco paid the largest single loss in fire insur- 
ance history. When an agent or broker asks you to 
accept a policy in some company “‘just as good,’’ remem- 
ber these things about the Hartford and take no other 
company, however “‘good.’’ 

The penalty of a mistake in choosing a company falls 
on you. When you choose the Hartford you take no 
chances. Ask for the Hartford and accept no substitute. 
Any agent or broker can get it for you, so when your 
policy expires 


INSIST ON THE HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 
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Serve the 


Unexpected Visitor 


| with Nabisco Sugar Wafers. 


They add a new delight to light 
) = refreshment and turn your “little = ( 
treat” into a feast of deliciousness. 
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é The blending of delicately rich 


pastry and sweet centers captivates 
the taste of everybody. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS — all the enthralling good- 
ness of ‘NABISCO—and covered with rich chocolate. 


r 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Tires 10% Oversize 


- Adding 25% to the Mileage 











Here are two of the reasons why Goodyear tire sales just trebled 


last year —jumped to $8,500,000. 





The picture shows how Goodyear tires com- 
pare with other tires of equal rated size. 

Goodyear tires—while they fit the rim—will 
average 10 per cent larger than rated size. 

That means 10 per cent more tire with no 
extra cost. It means 10 per cent more carrying 
capacity. It means, on the average, full 25 per 
cent additional mileage from tires. 

Goodyear tires, with this 10 per cent oversize, 
cost ‘ust the same as other tires without it. 


Why We Give It 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires, as told on the next 
page, don't need to be hooked to therim. 


Because of this woven-wire feature which we 
control we don’t need to worry about tires 
coming off. So we can make the tires oversize 
without any danger. 


(jooD)SYEAF 
No-Rim-Cut Tires 























We give this extra size without extra cost, to 
protect our reputation. For the usual condi- 
tions are these: 

Motor car makers, in deciding on tire size, fig- 
ure on expected load. That means the weight of 
the car as they sell it, and the weight of the 
passengers at 150 pounds each. 

They adapt the tire size to this load, but they 
rarely leave any margin. For tires are costly, 
and motorcar prices are now figured pretty close. 

You add a top, perhaps—a glass front, gas 
lamps, gas tank, an extra tire and other heavy 
things. And passengers sometimes weigh more 
than 150 pounds each. 

Nine times in ten the expected weight is 
exceeded, often by hundreds of pounds. That 
is fatal to tires. When you overload tires the 
result is a blow-out. And it often occurs while 
the tires are new. Then one naturally blames 
the tire. 

Fully one-fourth of all tire expense is due to 
using skimpy tires. 


To Save the Tire 


To take care of these extras—to prevent over- 
loading—we add 10 per cent to the rated size 
without any additional cost. We get the cost 
back in increased reputation. 

With the average car that extra size adds 25 
per cent to the tire mileage. You get all that 
advantage, when you specify Goodyears, at the 
cost of other standard tires. Don’t you think it 
worth accepting? 


The Goodyear Tire 


Third Street, 
We make all kinds 


Branches and Agencies in 
(104) Canadian Factory: Bowmanville, Ontario 
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Rim-Cutting Avoided 








Saving This Ruin of Tires 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires, until lately, cost 20% more than other 
standard tires. Now they cost but an equal price. 


When you specify Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires 
you insure yourself against rim-cutting. And 
rim-cutting ruins more tires than any other single 
cause. This is how we avoid it. 

at hii 


a a 
The 63 Braided Wires 

The picture shows a Goodyear No-Rim-Cut 
tire fitted in a standard universal rim. This is 
the rim adopted by all the big rim makers for 
quick-detachable tires. The same principle is 
used in demountablerims. But Goodyear tires are 
made to fit any rim. 

Note that the rim flanges—which are remov- 
able—are set to curve outward with Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires. The tire when deflated comes 
against the rounded edge, and rim-cutting is 
made impossible. We have sold half a million 
No-Rim-Cut tires. We have run them flat in 
a hundred tests—as far as 20 miles. Yet there 
has never been an instance of rim-cutting. 





This picture shows how other tires—clincher 
tires—fit this same universal rim. Here the rim 


& Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio 
of Rubber Tires 


all the principal cities 
Main Canadian Office: Toronto, Ontario 


flanges are reversed to hook inward—to grasp 
hold of the hooked-base tire. That is how the 
tire is held on. 


Note how the tire when deflated comes against 
that sharp hook in the rim. That is what 
causes rim-cutting. It often ruins a tire in 
a moment. 


How We Avoid Hooks 


Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires have no hooks on 
the base. They don’t need to be hooked to 
the rim. 


The reason lies in 63 braided wires vulcanized 
into the tire base. That makes the base un- 
stretchable. The tire cannot slip off under any 
condition until you remove the flange. No stay- 
bolts are needed with these tires. 


As the tire is inflated these braided wires con- 
tract. It is then held to the rim by a pressure 
of 134 pounds to the inch. The tire cannot 
possibly creep. 

That is why hooks are unnecessary. 


Other tire makers—to meet our competition— 
employ other devices to get an unstretchable 
base. But each has been found defective. These 
braided wires, which contract under air pres- 
sure, are essential to safety in a hookless tire. 
And we control this feature, 


Because of mutiplied production these tires 
are now sold at the price of common tires. You 
can get them anywhere by simply insisting on 
Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires. 








| (oon;sYEAR 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


yrrenecor maa 
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We Deliver 
Free! 





Cawston 


Ostrich 
Feathers 


First Prizes at World’s 


Expositions Cawston 
Omaha, 1898; Paris, 1900; Buffalo, | Willow Plume 


1901; St. Louis, 1904; Portland, 1905; . ae gh 
Jamestown, 1907; Seattle. 1909. bese ne oar oom 
magnificent plume is 


= Your Old Feathers tiritecien, i?inches 
ge 3 Valuable! jong, in ck, white or 


any solid color, $10.00. 
* Thousands of women in all parts MONEY RETURNED IF NOT PLEASED 
! of the country send us their old 


Cawston Ostrich Boas 


as feathers to be made over, re-dyed, ng Face ot a ay ea Ostrich phaseeg oc? pow Pgh 
= curled or changed into the fashion- sijooup, and one-half yards at 













































= able willow plume. Selection may be left to us. 


* CATALOGUE and PRICE LIST SENT FREE—40-page souvenir book, illustrating interesting farm 
scenes and showing latest styles in ostrich feather goods. WRITE FOR IT. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 


Established 1886 P.O. BOX 52, SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 




















DOESN’T COST MUCH 


Our combination policy covering FIVE important benefits costs so little when compared to the old separate-policy plan 
that you cannot afford to be without it 




























Best 
Policy 


Our new, modern policy 
is in advance of the times. 
No other company issues 
one-as good or as broad 
in its benefits. We can 
afford to sell this policy 
cheaper because it lessens 
our operating expenses 
without increasing the risk. 


It is THE policy for busi- 
ness men, salaried men 
and capitalists. 


INVESTIGATE 






(ag PERMANENT 


DISABILITY 


Strong 
Company 


Last year we wrote twice 
as much insurance in our 
home territory asany other 
company. Our new policy 
was one reason—there are 
others. 


Every man owes it to him- 
self and his family to take 
time to find out which 
policy isthe BEST. Drop 
a postal card to-day stating 
your age, and we will quote 
the cost. 


WRITE US 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF CALIFORNIA 


KELGARIF & BEAVER, Inc., General Agents, SHREVE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Mr. H. H. WARD, Manager Pacific Northwest, Spaulding Building, Portland, Oregon; 
Mehlhorn Building, Seattle, Washington; Paulsen Building, Spokane, Washington 


J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., 
ME 


Manager Home Office General Agency, Los Angeles, California 
MBER L. A. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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ITHOUT a car, 
you are paying a 
penalty in time lost, in 
energy wasted, in health- 
ful recreation missed. 
You don’t need a big, 
high-powered, high- 
priced car—expensive to 
buy and more expensive 
to run—to enjoy the con- 
venience, the pleasures 
= of an automobile. 


The Brush Runabout 
costsscarcely acent amile 
to run—less than a horse 
and buggy. It i is not only a dependable motor 
car, but will ‘‘earn its keep. ” It is not a mere 
pleasure car; it is a “utility”? car—a business 
asset six days of the week, an economical 
means of recreation outside of office hours. 


The Car for Every Man 


The business man—You can get to your 
office quicker than by street car, cheaper than 
by train, and the fresh morning air will fit 
you for the day’s work. Then you can keep 
the car busy al! day, calling on customers, 
delivering goods, running errands. 





The salesman—You can make more calls 
in a day, cover more territory, carry samples 
easily and comfortably. 


The physician— You can make your calls in 
half the time it now takes; reach your emer- 
gency cases quicker, and have more time for 
study and recreation or for your own family. 





& fen you afford to be without 
Everymans$ A85 


The Brush 
aw 


BRUSH RUNABOUT COMPANY, 


Licensed under Selden Patent 


Runabout 





The farmer—You can use the Brush in 


numberless ways—going to town, ‘getting 
’round”’ the farm, taking produce to market 
and bringing back the supplies. —The women 
folks can use the car for visiting or shopping, 
or the children for going to school. 


Any man who uses any means of transpor- 
tation in the performance of his duties, any man 
who wants to live in the country without being 
tied to a time table—the Brush is the car you 
should have. 


Service Tests Prove It 


Ten thousand Brush owners have proved these 
qualities in its daily use—have learned the 
adaptability of EVERYMAN’S CAR for 
business or pleasure. 

Let them tell you what the Brush is doing for 
them, and how little it costs them. Send a 
postal card for catalogue. 


119 Rhode Island Avenue 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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This Little Girl Had 
Infantile Paralysis 


Both legs were paralyzed as a result of Brain 
Fever. Her father brought her here 
for treatment. Read what he says: 


Gentlemen: Edith is well, she uses 
fam her limbs splendidly and this is — 
; to realize when we remember that 
when we took her to you, five years 
ago, she could not walk atall. We 
recently had her = taken and 
send you one to show you how well 
she is, but unfortunately the picture 
wom does not tell the entire story, for 
one must see her run around to 
appreciate her present condition. 
e have referred many =f 
Wf place and hope some of them have 
> seen you. 

























Yours traly, 
George W. Funderburk, 
Springfield, Iil. 


==! Club Feet, Spinal 
Deformities, Deformed 
Limbs and Joints, In- 
fantile Paralysis, etc. 


—will be pleased to advise you and 
send descriptive literature. Ex- 
patients everywhere, our references. 


L. C. McLain Sanitarium, 








Write us regarding any case of | 


949 Aubert Ave., St. Louis, Mo. | 





















FOR THEN AME 
KREMENTZ 


on the back of the 


COLLAR BUTTON 


It guarantees that the quality is exactly 
indicated by the stamp and insures 


Permanent Collar Button Satisfaction. 


A shape to suit every special need of the 
most fastidious man. A new button free 
for every one broken or damaged from 
any cause. Made in gold and in Rolled 
Plate that wears for a lifetime. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 

An illustrated booklet for the asking. 


Ch 
Krementz & Co. ‘ewan Ns" 





















































SHAAN 


A Little World of Art- Beau 


CONGRESS. 


Cosette EDGES. tVORYV_ AND AIR- CUSHION FINISH, = 
LARGE INDEXES- IDEAL FOR BRIDGE —_ 





eased cca 


NN 
rN 
oN 
AN 


W 


N 





LARGE INDEXES” IVORY OR ATRCUSHION INISH, 
card Players Appreciate the Splendid Dealing and Wearin Qualities 
of Bicycle, the Most Durabie 25 cent Card Made. . 





| 


2 (Es 


uk 
iib00 


Soran. | 


per Rack 














REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY—SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


vensvaecteez WULCAN IRON WORKS sx: 














i Are you adios 


“The Spell” 


By C.N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 


The Best Story of the Year. 


A a romance of to-day 


with a California environment. 


Sunset Magazine 


For sale at all news stands 
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EDISON AND HIS PHONOGRAPH IN 1888 








IN 1911 


Many people think that all sound-reproducing 
instruments are E:dison’s. Thomas A. Edison 
invented the talking machine idea and made 
the first instrument, but the only instrument 
he has studied, experimented with and per- 
fected is the Edison Phonograph. 


You want the instrument with the sen- 
sitive wax cylinder records that have 
a musical tone far beyond that of other 
records; the one equipped with a sap- 
phire reproducing point that never 
needs changing; the one with a sub- 
dued volume of sound, suited to the 
home; the one that plays Amberol 
(four-minute) Records, giving all the 
music of any selection without cutting 








National Phonograph Company, 31 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 


or hurrying, and the one that permits 
of home record making—the most fas- 
cinating feature ever offered by an 
amusement machine. 

To get all this you must get an 
Edisen Phonograph. 
There is an Edison Phonograph ata price to suit every- 
body’s means, from the Gem at $15.00 to the Ambe- 


rola at $200.00. Ask your dealer for complete cata- 
logs of Edison Phonographs and Records, or write us, 
Fdison Standard Records. - 38c. 
Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long r). . 80c. 
Edison Grand Opera Records 75c. to $2.00 
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New York 


CHARTER OAK 
PATTERN 


The famous trade mark ‘1847 ROGERS BROS,” 
on spoons, forks, knives, etc., guarantees the 
heaviest triple plate. Send for catalogue “A440” 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 
Chicago MERIDEN, CONN. San Francisco 








A wonderful, new, Healthful all-the-year 
round Drink 


At Druggists, Grocers and Soda Fountai 
Write for Booklet 


Hawaiian Pineapple Products Co., Ltd. 








r 
| « e Car heating by controllable direct steam 
STEAM HEAT and water circulating systems, steam 

In SC 1g tight couplers, a train pipe valves. Thermo Jet System, where 


pressure not desire 


For lighting passenger cars with 
Perfected Single Mantle Lamps 
Axle Driven Dynamo Equipment 


Safety Car-Heating & Lighting Co. 


2134 WOOLSEY STREET, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
2 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 











Cable Address: ULCO 





A BC Code, 4th Edition 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 
Western Union Telegraph Code 
American Lumberman Telecode 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


REDWOOD AND PINE 


LUMBER 


RAILROAD TIES, TELEGRAPH POLES 
SHINGLES, SPLIT SHAKES, ETC. 


Office: 1014 Crocker Bldg. 
San Francisco, California 
Telephone Temporary 2260 
Sawmills 
Fort Bragg, Mendocino County 
California 








112 Market Street San Francisco, Ca! 





Jno. J.Cone Rospert W. Hunt Jas. C. HALusTep 
D. W. McNAUGHER 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 


ENGINEERS 


BUREAU OF INSPECTION, TESTS 
AND CONSULTATION 


Cf Rg NEW YORK 
eee er ers LONDON 
Se ee Ss or ies own o v'vees se ¥ CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building........ -PITTSBURG 
418 Montgomery Street .......... SAN FRANCISCO 
Syndicate Trust Building........ : . 8ST. LOUIS 
Canadian Express Building........ ... MONTREAL 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, 
Buildings and other Structures 


CEMENT TESTING AND INSPECTION 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories 
In Connection With Each Office 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and Processes 
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Tro Me Me 


oo = 
Lined £ 
SHOT .- 

SHELLS ~. 















You can always de- P ber. Wg te IG 
pend upon the shooting ~~... by, SN 7 
efficiency of UMC Arrow and OT ee. BS 
Nitro Club Steel Lined Shells— 3 Se ea 


the Shells that have won every Inter- 

state Handicap for the last two years. _ 
They embody the latest and greatest improvement in shot shell construction, Q e 

a steel lining that protects the powder from moisture—thereby insuring uniform loads « 

under the most severe weather conditions—and adds to the strength of the shell. 

UMC Arrow and Nitro Club shells are the only American shells made with this steel lining. 


UMC and Remington—the perfect shooting combination. 





The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., log O, Bridgeport, Conn. 


The Re ton A Co., Dept. O, Ilion, N. Y. 
Agency, 299 Broadway, Deng lew Yad Cl Ci City - a 


Same Ownership Same Management Same Standard of Quality 
“1910 Game Laws” 

















mailed free to sportsmen. 





“ Galena-Signal Oil Company | 























| 
D 
FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA | 
¥ | 
Sole manufacturers of the celebrated G ALE NA COACH, | 
ENGINE and CAR OILS and SIBLEY’S PERFECTION 
: VALVE and SIGNAL OILS. | 
GUARANTEE COST per thousand miles for from | 
one to five years, when conditions warrant it. 
Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, whichis an organi- | 
zation of skilled railway mechanics of wide and varied | 
experience. Services of experts furnished free of charge | 
to patrons interested in the economical use of oils. 
° ° | Shaving doesn't make your razor dull half as 
Chas. Miller, President | fast as rust does. Rust, caused by moisture 
from lather forms on the microscopic teeth of 
c —__—_ : Se the edge. This makes the blade pulland scrape. 
v You can’t wipe the blade so dry that rust 
) won't form between the microscopic teeth. The 
i sharper the edge and thinner the steel, the 
) The McConway & Torley Co. | greater the rust. That's a scientific fact! 
Ss Pittsburgh, Pa | To keep a sharp blade always keen and clean 
e _— (ordinary or safety razor) simply do this: Rub 
Soe MANUFACTURERS OF THE | a few drops of 3-in-One well into your razor 
strop. Draw the razor blade between your thumb 
and first finger, moistened with 3-in-One. Then 
strop as usual. You'll be surprised at the im- 
provement. Always wipe blade dry and apply 
Used exclusively on the passe ~ re mulpenens of of | a little 3-in-One after shaving. 
the Southern Pacific Company and its allied lines | Don't take our word for this. Simply test it. 
Paciric Coast REPRESENTATIVES | Do it at our expense. 
McMULLIN & EYRE FREE SAMPLE and special scientific circu- 
| lar—both free! Sold at all stores—8-oz. bottle, 
FLOOD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO , , ’ 
| S50 cts; 3-oz., 25 cts; trial size, 10 cts. 
6 | 3-in-One Oil Co., 33 sndeemnitie New York 
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“Don’t you think these two Crex chairs are 
just lovely? I went to get this one I am sit- 
ting on for Jack’s Christmas and the one beside 
you looked so handsome and comfortable I 
just made him order it for me.” 


Two very attractive finishes 
Natural Green—Baronial Brown 


Illustrations No. 277, sent upon request 


PRAIRIE GRAS FURNITURE COMPANY 


e le Manufacturers 
Glendale, Long Island, New York yp, 


PROTECT your floors and floor 

coverings from injury. Also 
beautify your furniture by using 
Glass Onward Sliding Furniture 
and Piano Shoes in place of Cas- 
ters. If your dealer will not sup- 
ply you, write us. 

Onward Manufacturing Co., 
U. S. Factory and Glass Plant, 
Menasha, Wisconsin. 
Canadian Factory, Berlin, Ont. 


TY ITS SHADE HQ 
ROLLERS 
Original and unequaled. 
Wood ortin rollers. ‘‘Improved’’ 
requires no tacks, Inventor’s 
Sb on a om 


4 eave sees Co. 


Manufacturers of INVALID ROLLING 
CHAIRS for all purposes. SELF-PRO- 
PELLING TRICYCLE CHAIRS for 
the disabled. INVALID CHAIRS, 
wholesale and retail and for rent. Send 
for illustrated catalogue. 

1710 Market Street, San Francisco, California 
1202 So. Main Street, Los Angeles, California 
















































DEWEY.STRONC &CO 





MERCHANTS EXCHANGE, S.F. 
‘PHONE TEMP. 4455 


















How Mae Edna Wilder 
Got Rid of a Double Chin 


Without Dieting, Internal Rem- 
edies, Face Straps or Physical 
Culture —An Interesting Story 
For Fleshy People. 








“T removed my double chin and reduced thirty pounds 
in less than six weeks,” says Mae Edna Wilder, who stand 
five feet high, weighs 120 pounds and is a picture of perfec 
health. “I did this by 
process which is my ow 
discovery—a process of e> 
ternal application. I simp! 
apply the treatment to an 
part of the body whe: 
superfluous flesh exists an 
it vanishes as if by magi 
Five minutes every oth 
day for two weeks is all t! 
time needed, and_ one 
most intimate friends ne« 
not know anything abot 
it. Iamso grateful for n 
own relief that I will gi) 
free advice to anyone wl 
suffers as I did. I consid« 
a double chin one of t! 
most unsightly physical defects, and superfluous flesh i 
just extra weight that one must carry with them ever 
where and all the time. I feel_ten years younger and 
hundredfold more active since I lost mine. Any inter- 
ested person who will write to Mae Edna W ilder, Dept. 
3-K, Rochester, N. Y., will be told how to find relief withi 
two weeks, 





|] ‘Sing noe Cn., Jur. 


CHINESE and JAPANESE BAZAAR 


Phone China 80 
Phone Douglas 1245 


601-611 Grant Avenue 
Corner California Strect 
Chinatown, San Francisco 





TRADEMARK 





New Rupture Cure 


Don’t Wear a Truss. 


Brooks’ Appliance. New dis- 
covery. Wonderful. No obnox- 
ious springs or_pads. Automatic 
Air Cushions, Binds and draws 
the broken parts to = as 
you would a broken li No 
salves, No lymphol. Role. “Dur 
able, Crean Sent on trial. Pat. 
Sept. 01, CATALOGUE FREE 


C. E. BROOKS, 3778 Brooks Building, Marshall, Mich. 


HENRY LUND & COMPANY 
BAN FRANCISCO AND LIVERPOOL 
European Steel Rails and Fittings of every 
description. Contractors of Railway Material 
Marine Bldg., cor. Front & California Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
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r Burbank’s New Strawberry—the 
' Patagonia 


“The most productive.” 
H «The most delicious.” 
“The King of all Strawberries.” 


Plants for Sale now 


Send postal for history, description and prices. 


' | Luther Burbank, Santa Rosa, Cal., U.S.A. 


(Please mention this magazine) 














» Not In Your Eyes 
f:, But in your unclean Eyeglasses lies the fault. 
Severe eye strain is often caused by looking 





prong 1 
} ypera, field and marine glasses, or fine jewelry. Removes all stains and 

lemishes instantly, without scratching. Large size, 6x7 inches, can 
be carried in vest pocket. Price, 3 for 25¢. 

Mayerle’s German Eye Water, the Great Eye Tonic used all over the 
world. It refreshes, cleanses, strengthens the eye and stimulates circu- 
7 lation. At all reliable druggists’, 50c, by mail from any druggist, 65c. 
ho Bay Mayerle’s Glasses Make a ‘Useful Holiday Gift 


| Georae fSayerle 








(ESTAR 18 YEARS) 
Phones: Franklin 5279: Home a. 


960 MARKET ST,, S. F. 








BRIGHTEN UP Your Stationery in the OFFICE, 
BANK. SCHOOL or HOME by 
c using WASHBUKNE’S PATENT 
ad PAPER FASTENERS 
R 75,000,000 
U 
ORITY. 
Oe e e 
> Easily put on or taken off 
with the thumb and finger. 
be used repeatedly and ‘they bay work.” Made of brass in 3 
sizes. Put up in brass boxes of 100 fasteners each. 
HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG No Slipping, NEVER 
All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
= Ilustrated booklet free. Liberal discount to the trade. 
ee The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. woip 
isco 








". AHP STATIONARY . 
7 Aicasorint ENGINE ° 































ForFarmwork, Irrigation 
= or Pumping, F: actory use 
=. and Electric Lighting. 
atic & 3to20h.p.—perfectly governed 
aws —guaranteed by a responsible 
ras firm. Write for full description. 
No GRAY MOTOR CO., 138 Leib St., DETROts, Bess MICH. 
Dur a a 
Pat. 
FOR 
FREE ~ 
~ 1000 SWEET PEAS 254 
i S te Packets 
> 12 sete 
Different Colors and Shades 
Mailed (prepaid) together with my illustrated 
ZZ) Garden Book and guide for planting, for 25 cents. 
Cal. THEODORE PAYNE, Los Angeles, California. 





through foggy and greasy glasses. Mayerle’s | 
lyeglass Wiper is the greatest discovery for cleaning lenses, | 











Floors That 
Stay New 


The only way to keep any floor new is to 
coat it with Elastica Floor Finish. 

It doesn’t crack and mar as do brittle floor 
finishes. It needs no constant replacing like 
wax. 


Stamp on it, romp on it, roll furniture on it— 
you cannot injure Elastica. And water doesn’t 
turn it white. 

These facts are not true, as you probably 
know, of any other floor finish made. 


Due to the Oil 


The reason is this: We have worked out 
a way of using a large percentage of rightly 
treated oil in the manufacture of Elastica 
Floor Finish. Thus we produce a varnish 
which is tough and elastic, yet the oil is so 
treated that the varnish dries quickly and 
becomes very hard. 

There is nothing else like it— the secret is ours alone. 
final result of 40 years spent in the study of varnish. 

A floor coated with Elastica can be abused till you dent it, yet 
you cannot mar the finish. 

There are other floor finishes called “elastic,” but no other finish 
can stand the test, as the genuine Elastica does. 


For Any Floor 


Elastica is for every uncarpeted floor—indoor or porch floors, 
hard or soft wood, natural or painted. It protects the wood and 
protects the paint. It doubles the life of linoleum. 


You will never use anything else when you know it. 


Berl 


FLOOR FINISH 


Look for this Trade-Mark en a Yellow Label. 
All others are imitations. 








It is the 


We want to send you a book, “How to 
Sent Free Finish Floors,” filled with expert suggestions 
about finishing old and new floors. Also samples of Elastica 
coated on paper for tests. Also a beautiful bookmark—just to repay 
you for writing us. 
Simply send us your name and address—a postal will do. 
Ask for Book 103 
Address Standard Varnish Works, 301 Mission St., San Francisco, 
California, or 29 Broadway, New York, or 2620 Armour Ave., 
Chicago. Or International Varnish Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 


SyamnanD Yarnnsn Woes 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
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Back 
of 
the 

Kimball 


Piano— 

















Back of the Kimball Piano is unquestionably the largest piano manufactory in the world, having an 
output of over 30,000 pianos annually—over double that of any similar institution anywhere. 

Back of the Kimball Piano are over fifty years of accumulated knowledge and experience in piano- 
making—in building pianos that satisfy. 

Back of the Kimball Piano are over 200,000 Kimball Pianos sold all over the world—200,000 
satished users. 

Back of the Kimball Piano are 129 World’s Fair and Exposition awards, won by its superiority, 
when exhibited in competition with all other makes of pianos—none excepted. 

Back of the Kimball Piano is the praise and preference for its artistic merits from the world’s 
greatest musicians—experts who should know. A 

Back of the Kimball Piano is the supreme test of piano durability—its use in most of this country's 
educational institutions, for which purpose more Kimball Pianos are sold than all other pianos combined. 

Back of all this success is the one fact which has made it possible—The Kimball Company have 
been able to produce a piano with the utmost artistic and durable qualities at a popular price. 
Won't you write us now for the Kimball catalogue and our liberal selling plan? 
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ForMen For Boya ; 


There is only 
one under- 
wear that is | * 
**Porosknit."” py ¢ 
If it hasn't this re 
label it is not |. 


4 “‘ Porosknit."” 
Some one is f 4 
misleading 
you. Made in f° -? 

allstyles. Sendfor book- [ ¢ 4 
let. Remember the label. fp j 
Shirts and Drawers [¢ / 


Per Garment 
For Men For Boys 


50c 25c 


Union Suits Union Suits 
1.00 Oc 
















Amsterdam, N. Y. 
x) £ 4 














kK. F. Wayland & Co. 
Brokers 


476 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco,Cal. 
Unlisted Securities 
Offered for Quick Sale 


2000 shares Sunset National Oil Co, .. ses .10 
1000 shares The La Blane Oil Co............... @ -29 
1000 Ventura Oil Development Co............ @ .10 
1000 Alaska Petroleum and Coal Co, .......... @ -14 
1000 shares Templor Ranch Oil Co. ........... @ .18 
1000 shares Puritan Oil Company. @ .14 
1000 Pacific Fruit Cooling & Vaporizing Co..... @ m Ej 
{000 shares California Consolidated Oil Co...... @ 47 
1000 shares Palmer Oil Company dnc Brae shea ekantt @ 1.50 
1000 shares Liberty Oil C Jompany . Sree re @ -20 
1000 shares Spring Tire Company. res | .30 
1000 shares California Pressed Brick Co. ....... @ 012 
1000 shares Section Six Oil Co .................. @ 25 
1000 shares Jewell Oil Company..............@ <18 
1000 Coalinga National Petroleum Co...... ...@ 15 
500 shares Pyramid Oil Co...... jabuanaeae ae .60 
500 shares Yellowstone Oil Co. ................ @ 35 
200 shares Pacific Slope Securities Co......... @ 75 
100 shares Mascot Copper Company ......... @ 4.25 
405 shares Burlingame Tel. Typewriter ....... @ -30 
20 shares Western States Life Ins. Co.........@ 20.00 
50 shares United Wireless Pref. (Trans.) ..... @ 6.00 
10 shares Rio Michol Rubber Plantation...... @ 30.00 
10 shares Chiapas Rubber Plantation Co..... @ 20.00 

2 La Zacuaipa Rubber Adv RAS , » eee @ 160.00 

2 shares Hidalgo Plantation Co, ............ @ 380.00 


Correspondence Solicited 








Chalmers Knitting Co. ia | 


&VOSE & 


























: a 3 
wae HS eu. _-, sili 
VOSE “ PIANOS 

The tone, touch and magnificent wearing 
qualities of the Vose Piano are only explained by 
the exclusive patented features, the eo -grade 
material and superb workmanship t iat enter 
into their construction. The Vose is an ideal piano 
forthe home. Over 65,000 sold. Delivered in the 
United States free of charge. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Liberal allowance for old pianos and 
time payments accepted. 

FREE—If you are interested in pianos, let us 
send you our beautifully illustrated catalog, that 
gives full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO. 
1012 Mass. Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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AS 


Ask your haberdasher for the 
OAKLEY 


A model unusually distinct- 
ive and refined—one of the 
many popular styles in 


coulall 


aes 


the collars with the tie- 
and-time - and-temper- 
saving shield. 
15c—2 for 25c 
HALL, HARTWELL & CO. 


Troy, New York 


Se BRAGA 
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20th Century 





The Light Weight Wonder 


Pounds 


—masters the most difficult pieces of land—cuts the 
brush—stirs the soil so it won't need ploughing—levels 
the land—throws up dikes—digs ditches and main- 
tains your roads. 

This grader is invaluable on fruit farms. One man 
—one team—operates it. The 20th Century is 


The Original One-Man Machine 
It is all steel and will last through years of hard service. 
It does the work of several special machines and 
adds to your profits. 

Send a postal card for complete detailed informa- 
tion and pictures of machine in actual service. Address 
The Baker Manufacturing Company 
574 Hunter Building Chicago, Illinois 








RUNNING 
WATER 


everywhere on the farm 


where you want and in any quantity with 


RIFE RAMS 


Pump water automatically day or night 

The first cost is low; there’s no operating expense. 
Raises water 30 feet for every foot of fall. Fully 
guaranteed. 

Supplies p tic tanks inst 60 Ibs. pressure. 

If there is a stream, spring or pond within a mile, writ: 
for Free Plans, Free Book and Free Trial Offer. 
RIFE ENGINE CO. 2106 Trinity Building, New York 














The Bekins Way Is Best 
We move you anywhere-from your old home to the 
new-from ocean to ocean. Any place. Pack, Ship 
and Move. Save you Money, Time and Worry. 
Let us tell you more 
250 Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
1070 Broadway, Oakland, California 


: BE KI N Ss ) 13th and Mission, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
















VAN»? STORAGE, 

SHIPPERS » HOUSEHOLD GOODS From a 

JxDSDUCED RATES wpa 
Train- 
load 
























ESTABLISHED 1879 


for Whooping Cough, 
iCroup, Asthma, 
| Sore Throat, Coughs, 
es Bronchitis, Colds, 
“Used While You Sleep.”? Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


A simple, safe and effective treatment avoiding 
drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whoop- 
ing Cough and relieves Croup at once. 

It isa boon to sufferers from Asthma. : 

The air rendered strongly antiseptic, inspired with 
every breath, makes breathing easy, soothes the sore 
throat and stops the cough, assuring restful nights. 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of 
Scarlet Fever and Measles and is a valuable aid in the 
treatment of Diphtheria. ee 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years of 
successful use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


For Sale by All Druggists 


Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, 
sugar and Cresolene. They can’t harm you. Of your 
druggist or from us, 10c in stamps. 





THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CoO. 


62 Cortlandt St., New York, or 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 



















| 


Remarkable Invention 


AN INSTRUMENT THAT IMPROVES AND 
STRENGTHENS EYESIGHT 


Spectacles May Be Abandoned 


Actina is a small instrument that sets up 
and maintains normal circulation of the 
blood. It removes congestion and strengtli- 
ens the nerves of the eyes—and relieves 
most forms of eye trouble. It also strength- 
ens the sight so that glasses can be dis- 
pensed with in many cases. 

Over 75,000 Actinas have been sold, 

. therefore the Actina treatment is not an 
experiment. It has been sufficiently tested to prove its merit. 

Actina will be sent on trial, postpaid—so that you can try it with- 
out any expense. Free, our Treatise on Disease—send for it—it 
will interest and instruct you. Address Actina Appliance Co., 
Dept. 51R, 811 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 



















Have Running siege iil 


When and Where You Want It 


Pumped from stream, pond or spring. No expense for 
power, notrouble, no repairs, water raised 30 feet for every 
foot of fall, Entire satisfaction assured with every 


Foster High Duty Ram 
When once installed, it requires no atten- 
tion or expense to maintain. Install it your- 
self at low cost. Book of important infor- 
mation and helpful suggestions FREE 


Write us. Power Specialty Company, 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York 
















THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
d -St : 
HOME orrespondence-Study Dep 


offers 350 class-room courses to non-resident 
students. One may thus do part work for a Bach- 


elor’s degree, Elementary courses in many sub- 

jects, others for Teachers, Writers, Accountants, 

Bankers, Business Men, Ministers, Social Workers, 
Etc. Begin any time. 


U. of C. (Div:x) Chicago. Il. 





18th Year 
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EVERY THIN WOMAN 


Can Have a Superb Figure 
Without Paying a Penny 





Every woman 
wants a full round 
bust, a symmetrical 
figure and shapely 
limbs. Sono woman 
, who reads this gener- 
y ous offer should, in 
fairness to herself, 
fail to respond to it. 


All you have to do 
k is to write, saying: 

“Send me your free 
- treatment and _illus- 
— trated booklet.” 


By return mail we 
| will send you, with- 

| out a penny of cost, a 
) sufficient quantity of 
Dr. Whitney’s Nerve 
and Flesh Builder to 
give you the addi- 
tional flesh that will 
add immeasurably to 
your style and at- 
tractiveness. 








No matter whether 
your slimness is the 
result of sickness or 
inheritance, Dr. 
. Whitney’s Nerve and Flesh Builder will promptly build up and 
beautify your figure. 


It acts directly on the fat-producing cells and fills out the hollow 
places. It will enlarge your bust measurement from 2 to 6 inches. 
And being a purely vegetable compound it cannot possibly do you 
= any harm. Instead -g actually benefits the health. 


“Treatment No. r” is a general system flesh builder for both men 
n and women. ‘Treatment No. 8” is for giving development to the 
bust. Please say which treatment you prefer. Only one can be 

had, 


Please — = mind that this offer may be withdrawn at any 
oment. do not delay. Lag 2 The C. L. Jones Co., 
. d 69A Friend Bldg., Elmira, N. Y. 


2 DONT WEAR A TRUSS 


eves STUART'S PLAS-TR-PADS are different from the 
painful truss, being made self-adhesive 
purposely to hold the rupture in place 
without straps, buckles or springs— 
cannot slip, 80 cannot chafe or com- 
press against the pelvic bone. The most 
obstinate cases cured in the privacy of 
the home. Th ds have fully treated 
themselves without hindrance from work. Soft 
as velvet—easy to apply—inexpensive. Process 0 
cure is natural, so no further use for trusses, We opere 
























“You Are Making Good” 


Don’t you want sag employer to say this to you? 
t 


Don’t you want him to say: “I’ve been watching 
you, young man, and I’ m going to give you a raise 
and a better position ” 


That is the kind of somgetion training wins. 


YOU can gain just suchadvancement with the help 
of 1.C.S., as thousands of others have done. Your 
employer will be glad to advance you as fast as 
you i progress in training—other employers 
will want you—there are always big: opportunities 
for the man who is ‘‘making good. 


Mark the coupon now to show whatline you prefer 
—the one you want as your pathway to Success— 
mail it to-day—costs only postage—and let 1.C. S. 

explain how it comes to you in your own home. 
in spare time, without your giving up your present 
place or all your recreation, and helps you to be- 
come an EXPERT in your Chosen tine. 


Don’t delay—don’t waste any time—don’t neglect 
—for your own sake, mark the coupon NOW. 





Co., “te what we say by sending you Trial of Plapao ab 
FREE. Write name on coupon and mail TODAY. Address 


a rr OF. PLAPAO PLsPso LABORATORIES, BI’k208 St. Louis 


i] — ‘NE NN 


ce Address. .... 











Return mail will bring Free trial Plapao. 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


rideand exhibit sample 1 
wanes Dlocale Write for Shecial offe = —_ 












ork [ . We Shipon Approval without a aad deposit, 
prepay /reightand allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
—— 7/\\F on every bicycle. FACTORY PRICES on bicycles, 


tires andsundries, Do mot duy until you receive our 














+ catalogs and learn our s#heard of prices and marvelous 
‘% special offer. Tires, coaster-brake rear wheels, lamps, sundries, Aa// Prices, 
) MEAD CYCLE CO. Department F230. CHICAGO, ILL. 
ye Great “The Billion Dollar Hen”—Yes, that 
it . ag Ww — the es of to-day 
i= stands and fortunes are being made 
4 Fortunes each year with only a few hens and a 
3, In small p niece of ground—Re ad the “A 
BC & XYZ in Poultry” in American 
f Poultry Hen Magazine, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
—_— * 25c for a whole y ear—Descriptive circular free, 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
oo — SCRANTON, PA. 


out further obligation on my part, 
wate I can explain. ae the tion, trade or profession 
before which I have marked X. 



































Automobile Running Civil Service 

Mine passsentendens Architect Spanish 

Mine Fore Shemist French 

Plumbing "Steam Fitting German 
Concrete Construction Banking Italian 

Civil Engineer ding Contractor 
Textile anufacturing crehitecturalDrafaman 

Stati Des 

_ hone Expert Commercial Tiluetrating 

Engineer Window T rican ng 

os pm Show Card Writing 

Electrical Engl Advertising Man 

Electric Lighting Supt. Sten = 

Electric Wireman Bookkee 

Name 





Present Occupation. 
Street and No 
City. State. 
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RED ROUGH 
HandsatNight 


























SOFT WHITE 


HandsatMom 











Treatment with 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment works wonders 
for red, rough, chapped and 
bleeding hands, itching, 
burning palms and painful 
finger ends. Cuticura Soap 
and Ointment are unrivaled 
in the care and treatment of 
the skin, scalp and hair. 


Sold throughout Potter D_ & C. Corp , Sole 
the worid Props., Boston, U.S.A. 











FRE Rie we aura | 
OIL PUBLICATIONS 


1—Monthly Journal, California Oil Fields. 
2—Oil Booklet. Questions and Answers about 
California Oil. 3—Map 
showing all the California Oil 
Fields. 4—Special Map Ven- 
tura County Field. 

California Oil Stocks are 























paying dividends over $1,000,- 

2 000.00 a month. One per cent a 

KA month is the average dividend 

i a] / paid. Everybody should know 
L. | about this wonderful industry. 


You are under no obligations 
to us when you send for these 
big four oil publications free. 
Our object is to advertise to 

the world the wonderful opportunities California 
presents to investors. 


SAGAR-LOOMIS CO. 


833-834-835 PHELAN BUILBING, | SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

















LUNG TROUBLE 






ly BRONCHITIS 
By Meg aiaene 
te, To all_ sufferers from 


nose, throat or lung 
trouble, we will mail, 
free and pont-gent lib- 
eral supply of Condor 
Inhalation in order to 
prove that it is possible 
to be permanently cured 
at home, without change 
of climate, loss of time 
or stomach dosing. 


Do not neglect pain in chest or between shoulder 
blades, raising matter, constant spitting, lingering 
colds, hoarseness. chronic cough, tickling in throat, 
loss of taste and smell, flushed cheeks, night sweats. 
chills, fever, hemorrhage, hay fever, stuffed nose, foul 
breath, head noises, deafness, sneezing. shortness of 
breath, sense of oppression, choking, gasping. wheezing, 
failing strength, weakness, loss of weight, etc., etc. 

Drawn through mouth or nose, this powerful, germ- 
destroying, healing, curative Inhalant reaches every 
part of the nasal passages, bronchial tubes and lungs 
—exactly where affected. Disease quickly disappears 
no matter in what stage, and health is restored. 


Write Today for Complete Trial , 
Illustrated Book and How To 
Get Well Without Taking Medi- 
cine, all sent absolutely free. 


CondorMedicineCo., Dept.201, Los Angeles, Cal. 








| 
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dependent business requiring 


ree, ou 62-Page 
fully <i goes .B, how you can 


ambitious to be in a good paying business of their own. 


Successors to The Cross Co. and H. W. Cross & Co. 


This Book 
Shows You 
How to Suc- 
ceed in Real 
Estate, Brok- 
erage and 
Insurance 


aa 


Send no money, 
but merely your name 
and address on a postal or 
on the Coupon below. 


NAME 


$3,000 to $10,000 
Per Year For You 


I can make you prosperous. If you 
want to earn more money—if you 
want to establish yourself in an in- 


to earn big money in the 

Real Estate, Brokerage and In- 

surance Business. Our thoroughly tested successful sys- 
tem not only equips you fully on every point of Real Estate, 
Brokerage and Insurance, we also give you, free, a valuable 
course in Commercial Law. Our Free Book is of great inter- 
est to anyone, but is of vital importance to Clerks, Book 
Keepers, Salesmen, Agents, Solicitors and others who are 


| This 62 Pape 


no 


capital—send me your name and 
address on coupon below, (or a 
ostal will do) and I will mail you, 

rB Book, 


fit 


International Realty Corp., 1143 Manhattan Bldg., Chicago 














| ADDRESS ee ee oe ysilanear + coum 











Los Angeles 


Homes and 
Investments 


See Pages 121, 122 
and 123 this issue 


Write us for further information 


Sunset Magazine 


San Francisco California 











—_— 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


Savory as the red-ripe fruit 
from which it is made. 


LUE |ABEL 
D KETCHUP 


The kind that keeps after it is 
opened. 


Selected tomatoes, picked at per- 
fection and skillfully blended with 
appetizing natural spices—prepared 
in atmosphere that is crystal clean. 


Contains only those ingredients 
recognized and endorsed by 
the United States Government. 


All products bearing our name are equally 
wholesome and delicious. Insist on our 
label when you buy soups, jellies, pre- 
serves, jams, canned fruits, vegetables and 
meats, 


A useful little booklet, ‘Original 
Menus,” gives a host of sugges- 
tions for easy, delicious meals. 
Write for it. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 





B SURTICE BROTHERS [Ff 


Fa gE LABS, 


{ TCH! 














Peewraenes 


pti od ee 


vane: 
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WALL, SEAT, COUCH AND ROLLING BEDS 


3-ROOMS-IN-1 
By using our concealed beds. 













} Sole Manufacturers for 

California Perfect Wall Beds, 
Haley’s Sanitary Seat and 
Couch Beds, Edmond’s Con- 
cealed Rolling Beds. 


Descriptive Matter and Prices 
on Application 


















] SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
i HARDWOOD AND MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY 


j 1200 E. 8th Street 
j LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
















i 
Dining room showing bed let down and ready for use 

















ya. , oH O Sen C0, 





é A ore Lal ' c . wet git & F ; 
> f me “ ‘ | < 2 z . a 7 “o Mi é = a : P 
= 2 ? “ We, ~ er 


“PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS” OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


128 Page Book. 100 Bungalows. 278 illustrations. Plans, Descriptions, Cost. Only 50 Cts.—P. O. Order, 
Check, Coin, or One-Cent Stamps. We have built 1600 houses and we know. Working Plans $5.00. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO., Largest Co-Operative Bldg. Co. in the world 339 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


! 




















BY FAR THE LATEST AND BEST 





Isaac Levy Melville Schweitzer Monroe Schweitzer | 


Levy, Schweitzer 
Company 


Wholesale Butchers | 
and Meat Jobbers | 


tee are thinking 
of building soon 
or some day, you 
will get a lot of 
most valuable sug- 
gestions from 
“California Bun- 
galow Homes,” 
the new book of 
bungalow plans. 


It is the latest, most comprehensive, most practical Copiously illus- 
trated with photographic and line cuts of REAL BUNGALOWS; large, 
clear floor plans, mantels, buffets, lighting fixtures, front doors, inte- 
riors, etc. 241 illustrations. Nothing just like it ever published before. 
Price $1.00 postpaid, which amount is rebated when plans are pur- 
chased. Send stamp for sample pages. 


The Bungalowcraft Co. 


407 Chamber of Commerce 





‘LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

















Hotel and Restaurant, Steamer and | 
Railroad Supplies a Specialty 








California Investments 


“The Western Empire,” California's leading industrial 
journal, authority on land opportunities, Orange 
and fruit-growing. Eucalyptus culture, all topics for 
investors and Homeseekers; questions ‘answered care- 
fully. Establisiied 22 vears. Trial offer 3 months for 


136-148 Fifth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Telephones: Sutter 626 
Home J 2066 





10c. stamps or coin. THE WESTERN EMPIRE, 102 Chamber 
of Commerce Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Stories sold on strictly commis- "1 
MONEY FOR MSS. fir'tatis, ‘No advance fee for | N MITCHELL 
selling. ne Hage = ge ry reasonable a. eo ’ 
t rt ti t b ° ° 
operate under the direction of one of America’s successful authors Witieiie- aut aeell Carleen tn 


and with the written approval of leading publishers. Mail MSS. today. 
POULTRY AND GAME 


Literary Bureau, 819 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia 























A U a H O R & California Market, Pine and N Montgomery Sts. , San Francisco 


Having prepared BOOK MSS., forward your copy for careful 
a som meee adve rtised ~ marketed in cloth covers Read 

warranting capital investment, eadings gratis. 66 99 

x Pub. Co. (Inc., 61 Court Street, Boston The Spell 


stem DIG MONS Creat 








The cleverest story of the year 
By the Williamsons (C. N. & 
9 7 Now appearing in | 
You Can fit delivery, ° 
balnace in bequal monthly payaiente, Catalog tres. Write today Sunset Magazine 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO., Dept. A210, 92 State St., Chicago, on HHL. 
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THE HIBERNIA 
SAVINGS AND 
LOAN SOCIETY 


IN COR £0 8 AT BD 


CORNER OF MARKET, McALLISTER 
AND JONES STREETS. MEMBER 
OF THE ASSOCIATED SAY- 
INGS BANKS OF SAN 
FRANCISCO 





18 6 4 





ASSETS - - - - $56,416,740.54 
Number of Depositors - - 79,582 
Average Amount of Deposits $660.40 








Open Daily from ~ - - 10a.m.to3 p.m. 
Saturdays from - - - - 10a.m.to 12m. 
Open Saturday Evenings from 7 to 8 o’clock for Deposits Only 














Continental 


Casualty Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 


H.G. B. ALEXANDER, 


Leads them all! 


Premiums, 1909 - - - - - $3,156,000 
“Every time the clock ticks, 
every working hour, i pays a 
dime to somebody, somewhere, 
who is sick or hurt.” 


Most liberal contracts to agents. 
Most liberal policies. 
Prompt pay. 
** Often copied; never Equaled.’’ 
J. E. BETTS, - - Resident Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco, California 


- - President 





| 





| Exactly what 





You Can Weigh 





You Should 
Weigh 


You can be Strong— 
Vigorous— 
full of Life and Energy. 


You can be free from Chronic Ailments 
—every organ of your body strong as 
nature intended. 


You can have a Good Figure—as good 
as any woman. 


You can have a Clear Skin. 


I no longer need to say what ‘‘I can do’’ but 
what “I HAVE DONE.’’ I have helped 49,000 
of the most cultured, intelligent women of 
America toartse to their very best—-why not you? 


NO DRUGS—NO MEDICINES 
My pupils simply comply with Nature’s laws. 
f What My Pupils Say: 


Hvery one notices the change in 
my complexion, it has lost that yel- 
low color.” 


“Just think what you have done 
for me! Last year I weighed 216 
pounds, this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back, I am not 
wrinkled either. I feel so young 
and strong, Do rheumatism, or slug- 
gish liver, and I can éveathe now, 
It is surprising how easily 1 did it. 
1 feel 15 years younger.” 

“Just think! I have not had a pill 


ora cathartic since I began and [ 
used to take one every night.” 








“ My weight has increased 30 pounds. 
I don’t know what zxdigestion is any 
more, and my xerves are so rested! 
I sleep like a baby-” 


“Miss Cocroft, I have taken off my 
glasses and my catarrh is so much 
better, Isn’t that good?” 


“TI feel as ir I could look every 
man, woman and child in the face 
with the feeling that I am grow- 
ing—Spiritually, physically and 
mentally. Really I am a stronger, 
better woman. I[ don't know how 
to tell you or to thank you.” 








Reports like these come to me every day. Do you won- 
der I want to help every woman to vibrant health and 


happiness. Write me your faults of health or figure. 
Your correspondence is held in strict confidence. If I 
cannot help you I will tell you what will. 


My free book tells how to stand and walk correctly and 
contains other information of vital interest to women. 
Every womanis welcome toit. Write forit. If youdo 
not need me, you may be able to help a dear friend, 

I have had a wonderful experience and I’d like to tell 
you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 


Dept.13-K 246 Michigan Avenue Chicago 
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EGURITY 














LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 


f ft 7 we bf 


yeas sew 


Oldest and Largest 
Savings Bank in 
the Southwest 


Resources - - - $29,000,000.00 
Capital and Reserve - $1,850,000.00 


More than 62,000 Open 
Accounts SECURITY BUILDING 


@ The Only Free Information 


4 er Bureau maintained by any 
eee ee Bank for the Public, as well 
as for Patrons. 


€ , t al 
SENT FREE: i 
@ Our folder, “A Story of Growth” of Los best 
Angeles. home 
@ Los Angeles City Maps. “— 


merc} 


@ Rain Charts for Southern California. moni 
@ Booklet, “Banking by Mail.” ~~ 
Write 
book 
thor 
exp 
eve: 
thing 


3 per cent on Special (Ordinary) Accounts 


Largest, Strongest and Best Equipped 
Safe Deposit and Storage Department in 
the West. 





INTERIOR 
| OF 

MAIN 

BANKING 

ROOM 
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THE HOUSES BEHIND 
OUR DIVIDENDS 


a 


THE INVESTMENT BUILDING COMPANY is a strongly organized co- 
operative home building organization—operating exclusively in Los Angeles, 


tle most rapidly growing (by recent census report) city in the world. 


Thirty-eight (38%) per cent profit was made for our hundreds of stock- 
holders during the last 12 months, 


Quarterly CASH DIVIDENDS of 24%% (10% a year) are being 
paid regularly to stockholders, 


Our assets are visible and tangible—consist of whole blocks 
of highly improved properties (built by us) in all parts of the 
city. This security is safer than the ordinary individual 
mortgage. 


STOCK PURCHASABLE 
AT $1.35 PER SHARE 


It is constantly increasing in value, owing to 
rapid accumulation of assets, and the dividend 
rite is also advancing. Stock is sold for all 
cash or on installments of 10% cash and 
10% monthly, with no interest on deferred 
payments, Interest is paid on installments 
equal to the regular rate of dividend. 


This organization has made the 
best record of any co-operative 
homebuilding company in the 
West. Best bank and com- 
mercial references, ‘Testi- 
monials from prominent 
bankers and merchants 
sent upon request, 

Write for illustrated 
booklet, which 
thoroughly 
explains 
every- 

thing, 


+a 


Free 
Reliable 


Information 
About Southern 
California 


Write to our Bureau of Information 
for absolutely reliable facts con- 
cerning anything relative to 

Los Angeles and Southern 

California. 


Cut out and mail 
this coupon. 


1005-1008 W. P. Story Bldg., 
as Angeles ; 
Send booklet and all special infor- | 


{ mation: 


</ THE INVESTMENT BUILDING CO. 


1005-1008 W. P. Story Bldg., (Dept. A.) Los Angeles, California 
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The Fastest Growing Home Building Enterprise in this Fastest Growing Home Building City 


Send 10c for 50 Floor Plans of Bungalows 


“ome Builders 
16% Dividends | 


Paid in cash 4 per cent every three months. Shares 
now $2.05. On January ist price advances to 
$2.10. This 16 per cent dividend on par means an 
earning of about 8 per cent on your investment— 
dividends will be advanced soon. 


You can share in the profits from Home 
Building in Los Angeles and get it in Cash 


“HOME BUILDERS,” while conservative in the conduct of its activities, has an ideal 
plan which is proven successful by its growth and constant dividend distribution. 

Los Angeles population increased 211.5 per cent in ten years. “HOME BUILDERS’”’ 
resources grew 611.4 per cent in thirty-three months. The funds of the enterprise are 
invested in deeds and mortgages to homes upon which it has made a profit. Its sources 
of revenue are Building Profits, Real Estate Commissions, Insurance Premiums, Bonuses 
paid by tract owners for buildings, sale of plans, and 8 per cent on all deferred payments 
which by compounding is greatly increased. Its fundamental principle is safety and no 
speculation. The demand for more houses is so great that it is selling more of its capital 
stock to provide capital. No promotion stock has ever been issued. No shares ever sold 
for less than par $1.00. All money received goes into treasury. Its growth, resources, 
surplus and dividends justifies more than double par value for shares. 


Resources $764,336.02 with Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits of $210,551.59 


“HOME BUILDERS” management is alert, keen and square. Its affairs are governed 
by a board of fifteen directors, elected by its shareholders. You have a standing invitation 
to verify their standing and the enterprise’s stability. Correspondence solicited. 


Write for Literature, Bank References, Etc. 


“Poome Builders General Agency 
Selling Agents for Home Builders” 
129 South Broadway Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ground Floor, Mason Opera- House Building 


(Read “Practical Home-Building,” pages 122 and 123, this issue.) 
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& DEVERLY HILLS 


‘Los Angeles, California 


SEWERS —indisputably the most attractive living place in or near Los Angeles—the 
PARKS city that has grown from 101,000 in 1900 to 319,000 in 1910. 
—represents an investment of over $1,590,000. 






































WATER —magnificently improved with every public utility. 

GARDEN —$500,000 of actually established improvements. 

SHRUBBERY —miles of smooth, petrolithic boulevards—cement walks and curbs, 

# ELECTRICITY —palatial homes built—and many others under way. 

f “y TELEPHONES Pry protection from undesirable intrusion—GUARANTEBD in every i 
: ® deed. 4 
} Yi EXCELLENT —building sites—every one individually picturesque—ranging in size from 
i BA CAR SERVICE 80x165 to 135x288—priced from $1100 to $2300. 
i ‘y, PROTECTIVE —terms of payment very liberal—25% straight discount to builders. ; 
f BUILDING Absolutely the best residential buy in or adjacent to Los Angeles—either 


for home or investment. 
RESTRICTIONS For interesting facts and specific data write to 
PERCY H. CLARK CO., Sales Agents, 311 H. W. 
2 Hellman Bldg., 4th & Spring St., 
o™, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
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HOMESEEKERS! INVESTORS! Fresno Valley 


You cannot afford to overlook the oppor- 


tunities which ; : Alfalfa Land 
California 


Alfalfa, Hogs and Cattle will make you inde- 
offers you. 


! pendent. No other crop will bring returns in so 
i We are now sub-dividing 4200 acres of short & tine. 

richest orange land in 10 to 40 acre lots. 
Price $150 per acre with water, Easy Terms. 








Rich sandy loam soil at $50 per acre, on easy 
terms, with choice of ditch or well water. This 


DO NOT MISS THIS CHANCE to land produces six crops of alfalfa per year, 
learn about PROFITS IN ORANGE because soil is right and climatic conditions per- 
GROWING! A roacre grove will make fect. 


you INDEPENDENT FOR LIFE. Only one and one-half miles to station on 


Write to-day for illustrated booklets and Southern Pacific Railroad. Good graded schools 
full particulars. and churches. An ideal place to make a per- 
manent home. 


M e EK. M ille r Co ° For further particulars address 
701-2-3 Merchants’ Trust Building, : ° 

Los Angeles, California. Craig & Pingree 

. oa Room 649, Pacific Electric Building 

Members Los ee en d California State Tae Angeles, California 


Refi : Citi ’ National Bank. : : | 
ee 1944 Tulare Street Fresno, California | 
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San Diego, Californta 


Best climate, finest landlocked harbor—its deep channel waters have an area of 22 squar 
miles. It has miles of elegant boulevards and beautiful scenic touring roads. Special winte1 
amusements in San Diego are international polo, golf, tennis and yachting. 


SAN DIEGO 


Is the home of the famous Hotel Del Coronado and the U. S. Grant Hotel; the latter, costing 
$1,500,000, is now open. Many smaller modern hotels have been constructed in 1gjo. 


SAN DIEGO’S 


Federal Census gain since 1900 is 123 per cent. 

Its actual growth since 1905 is 200 per cent. 

$4,000,000 worth of building permits were issued in 1g1o. 

$1,500,000 in bonds have been voted to provide a modern docks system. 

It is the largest city in the United States having one railway outlet. 

A competing railroad will be completed in 1912, giving San Diego the cheapest and shortest haul 
across the State of California, allowing connection with the Gulf of Mexico, also making th« 
shortest haul across the United States. This line will be the greatest competitor of the Cana! 
and will give the port of San Diego the trade of 1,000,000 acres of irrigated land. 


SAN DIEGO 








has engaged Olmstead Bros. of Boston to plan her 1915 Exposition grounds. The Exposition 
will cost $3,000,000 and as the first port of call she will celebrate the opening of the Panama 
Canal. 

For further information and illustrated booklet, write the Chamber of Commerce. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Factories and Railroads 
as Agents in Marvelous Growth of 


OAKLAND 


@ OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, commands the cheapest energy known, and facilities for delivery of 
goods either by land or by water, with greatest dispatch to the largest and most compact body of 
consumers on the Pacific Coast. 

@ One and a half million of prosperous people actively engaged in gainful occupations are easily 
reached by the manufacturers and producers of Oakland. 

















Electric transformer station of the Great Western. Power Company, 4th Ave. and Cambridge Street, Oakland, California, 
through which the power is distributed to East Bay Shore factories. The incoming lines carry 100,000 volts to this 
station, which is the largest of tts kind in the world. Fifty thousand horse-power is furnished by the distributing lines. 

@ THE power that operates Oakland factories is transmitted cheaply from the greatest oil-fields of 

the world and from the practically illimitable water-power sites in the Sierras. 

@ When experts in commercial and industrial economy decide that a city is one that invites their 

investment and enterprise, such a city has at once established its status as one of the points of vantage 

in the production and distribution of commodities. 

@ It demonstrates that the MEN WHO MAKE BUSINESS A SCIENCE, who study commercial 

conditions and trade routes, recognize that here is a city in a commanding position that warrants a 

large expenditure of capital. Oakland has received such recognition and the judgment of the best 

informed business men of the world has declared the prominence of this city’s position and facilities 
for manufacturing and commerce. 

@ Oakland has the sajest harbor for seagoing vessels on the Pacific Coast. 

@ Oakland has facilities for shipment of freight by sea to all ports of the world. By bay and river- 

craft the towns and cities of the bay region and of the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys are reached. 

@ OAKLAND IS THE LAND TERMINUS ON SAN FRANCISCO BAY OF THE TRANS- 

CONTINENTAL RAILROAD SYSTEMS OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, THE SANTA 

FE AND THE WESTERN PACIFIC. 

These facts indicate the substantial basis upon which Oakland is building its prosperity. 

For further facts about Oakland, write Secrerary CHAMBER OF ComMERCE, 12th and Franklin 

Streets, Oakland, California. 
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“BUT YOU CAN DO 
BETTER IN 


WEISER” 
BECAUSE Weiser is located in one of 


the finest irrigated districts in this country, 
and every intelligent farmer knows that 
he is 50 per cent better off when he is not 
dependent upon the caprices of the weather. 
The farmer who imgates is the most inde- 
pendent man in the world. He can count for 
a certainty upon his crops and his income. 
Inigation has reached a high development at 
Weiser, and the farmer who is in earnest will 
investigate Weiser before he decides upon 
a new location. He will find desirable con- 
ditions here. He will be welcomed. Write 
for literature, asking any questions. Address _ 



























Secretary, Commercial Club 
Weiser, Idaho 
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A San Joaquin County Chicken Ranch 


A couple of acres and a 


few chickens—and you can be 
independent in San Joaquin County. 


Ten acres in fruit, some cows and a few acres 
of alfalfa will put you on the highway to 
competence. 


No pioneering in San Joaquin. You can ship your produce to 
town on trolley-cars. You have fine macadamized roads, river- 
steamers, three cross-continent railroads; you are close to Stockton, 
one of the great inland cities of the West. A few hours’ ride by 
rail or boat brings your products to the largest Pacific Coast 
markets. This is the ‘‘Gateway County,’’ in the very heart of 
California, at the entrance to its two great valleys. 

The land is without peer for fertility, the climate is the kind 
that has made California world-famous. 

For information in derail concerning the opportunities await- 


ing you in San Joaquin County, send stamp to the San 
Joaquin County Board of Trade, Stockton, California. 
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Largest System and Cheapest Irrigation in the World 


Cheap Land? Where? 


This question is asked by hundreds of thousands of Americans who are keenly alive to the recent 
tremendous growth in the value of fertile soil. Conditions, methods, values in farming have never before 
changed so rapidly in this or any other country. ‘To gain the ownership of land today is to gain present 
prosperity and future independence. 

In some degree this is true of land where but one crop can be harvested in a season and where 
long winters heavily increase the cost of living. How much more largely, surely, then, is it true of 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Where Farming Pays 


where winter is merely a ‘“‘rainy season,’ and where, during long summers of sunshine and irrigation, 
from two to five bountiful crops are harvested every year? 

THE QUESTION OF CHEAP LAND is not merely one of cost. Land which costs but $5 per 
acre may be dear, while unimproved land from $50 to $150 per acre may be cheap, and improved land 
from $200 to $300 per acre may be a fine investment. 

LAND WHICH CAN BE MADE TO PRODUCE LARGE RETURNS ON THE PRICE PAID 
FOR IT IS CHEAP LAND. That is the real test of value. That is the first answer to the question 
about land which is being asked by so many people. Then where is cheap land? 

In the center of the great central valley of California is a vast tableland of rich alluvial soil where 
from four to five crops of alfalfa make dairying and the production of beef, pork and mutton first among 
all agricultural industries. HERE LAND IS CHEAP. In this valley of sunshine, bordered by moun- 
tains of everlasting snow, the orange, the lemon, grapefruit, apricot, nectarine, pomegranate, almond 
and English walnut grow side by side with all the fruits of Northern climes and the finest raisins and 
sweet wines in the world are produced. HERE LAND IS CHEAP. It is cheap because its price is 
not based upon a fictitious, speculative value, but upon its value for production. It is cheap because 
its future value is far greater than its present value, and is doubly cheap because the man who tills it not 
only has the assurance of success but will enjoy the privilege of living in 


FRESNO 


Land of Sunshine, Irrigation, Progress and Prosperity 


For illustrated booklet of free information, write the Chamber of Commerce, Fresno, Cal. 
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FRESNO Yano" 


~~ @ = =" "eS 
I Want You to Have My Booklet 


: Se : Ws 

If you'll send me your name, I'll send the illustrated booklet free. Not only is 
it a valuable booklet—but you can make it worth just as much to yourself as you 
like. It points the way to a self-supporting home in California. If you follow it, you will 

get out of the treadmill of life, away from the city, into the land of Health and Sunshine— 
where the products of the soil will make you independent—without depriving yourself of any of the 
advantages of a well settled community. My Fresno Valley Lands are a few minutes ride by train from 
the city of Fresno, California. Soil and water conditions are perfect. Proven successes are alfalfa, corn, 
tobacco, peaches, apricots, figs, walnuts, peanuts, vegetables and berries. Conditions are perfect for general 
farming, dairying and poultry raising. Schools here, stores, telephones, two railway stations, free mail 4 see 
delivery, etc. Just a few miles from Fresno, a prosperous, growing city. Lands, $40 to $125 an acre. 
Pay a little cash and get your soil under cultivation. You needn’t worry about your future payments. 


Your profits will take care of them. Send for my booklet of facts—I want you to have it. a on am 


“MAIL TODAY 


EMIL FIRTH own 


Booklet with Fresno 


299 a and Proof: 
“You're Safe at Firth’s e - Rn Facts, Map and Proofs 


ADDRESS 










































319 West Fourth Street, Los Angeles, California ail 


Alfalfa Land 


also FRUIT and VEGETABLE 


Hartley Colony 


adjoining city limits of 


Merced, Cal. 
Free Water Population 4000 Free Water 


Sufficient water guaranteed for 
raising alfalfa 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 
Write for one of our illustrated booklets. 
Hartley Colony Company, Inc. 
528 Spring Street Los Angeles, California 
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TOBACCO SUCCESSFULLY GROWN IN 


San Benito County 


California 





Recent successful experiments in tobacco growing in this county have received wide attention. 

An income of $1,000 per acre every year is the prospect opened up by this new crop to the farmers 
of this county. 

The conditions of climate and soil necessary for growing the finest kind of tobacco are found in 
perfect combination here. 

If you prefer to engage in raising the usual agricultural crops, you will find ideal conditions in 
San Benito County. 


Fruit growing, hay, dairying, poultry ranching, 
all pay well, and you will enjoy the delights of a 
climate which permits work in the open through 
all the seasons. 

Land, plenty of it, good land which will grow 
any except tropical productions, can be bought 
at comparatively low prices, and on terms to 
suit your capital. 

Write for facts about San Benito lands to the 
Clkrk, Board of Supervisors 
HOLLISTER, CALIFORNIA 
C. J. Shaw, Hollister Realty Co., E. E. Holbrook, Harry L. 


Berberich, D. F. McPhail, San Benito County Land & Water 
Co., all of Hollister, California. 
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$5 an Acre 


Rich corn, wheat, bean, 
orange, lime, lemon, alfalfa, 
peach. broom corn, vegetable land 
in sonora, Mexico, near United States 
line. 160 acres or more. This will 
soon be $100.00 land. New rail- 
roads. Panama Canal also. Buy 
at first cost. Catalog free. Large 






NEW IRRIGATED 
Tract with . water system 
free. Close to beautiful Capital 
City of Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico. 
Level delta soil, adjoining highly 
improved places. Winter tomatoes 
producing $300.00 an acre. Price $50 
an acre, including irrigation in 20 
acre tracts. Perfect climate, gar- 


Bargains 
in 


Good land 











































tracts at special prices. 


Cc. M. Wooster Co. 


San Francisco 









den soil, highly productive and 
profitable. Catalog free. 


C.M. Wooster Co. 


San Francisco 






C. M. Wooster Co. 
702 Market St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
































fruits and winter vegetables. 


BEN. W. McCLOSKEY 





The great variety of products. 
already at work, PROPERTIES IN THE STATES OF SONORA AND SINALOA, A LARGE LIST TO 
SELECT FROM. Write for descriptive booklets and prices. 


Mexican Farm, Fruit, and Vegetable Land on the 
West Coast, the Southern California of Mexico 


ADVANTAGES 


Accessibility. Transportation by land and sea. Double crops. Irrigation not necessary for the summer 
: crops. Plenty of water for irrigation where necessary or desirable. Equable, healthful, mild climate. Deep 
rich soils. Exceptional Home Market. Steadily increasing United States market for semi-tropical and tropical 


The advantages of the tropics without the disagreeable features of the tropics. 
Pientiful supply of cheap and efficient labor. Hundreds of American settlers 


& COMPANY, 700 Union Trust Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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MADERA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


A land where a little labor, a little capital and a little time 
possesses you of a fine property whose value is constantly increasing. 
Situated in central California on the same parallel of latitude as southern Italy, 
southern Greece, Persia and the sunny lands of the old world, Madera County (the 
Mediterranean country of the new world), with its wonderful soil, climate and suf- 
ficient rainfall, grows profitable crops of oranges, figs, grapes for raisin and table, 
as well as all the productive vegetable and field crops. 























AND LAND TO BE HAD FROM 
$8.00 to $50.00 PER ACRE 





Write for information to 


Madera County Board of Supervisors or Board of Trade, 
Madera, California. 























% re £\\| Big Land Opening 
Sey — ‘. “Blythe Rancho,” Riverside County, California 
Ne 3 3 “you, can own a. ranch, THE HOMESEEKER’S AND INVESTOR'S 


@ 

~ ~ ONTTAT PISS 

< BIG OPPORTUNITY 

- FORTY THOUSAND ACRES rich, level delta 

land with unlimited water in tracts to suit at $40 to $60 per 

acre on easy terms. Best irrigation system in California. 
“Everything grows and matures on Blythe Rancho.” 12 

months growing season. Ideal for alfalfa, eucalyptus, nuts, 

fruits, all general farm crops, livestock and poultry. Abun- 

dant pure, soft, domestic water. 365 days of sunshine and 

Colorado River at Source of our Canal System healthful climate. 

12,000 acres already sold and largely in cultivation. 


Van Vleet Investment Co., General Sales Agents Prosperous new town of “Blythe City” on the tract. 
214 Mercantile Place, Los Angeles, Cal. Send for map and illustrated booklet. | 





























1} 


> you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

1 BTs) you want to live among orange groves, orchards and vineyards 
Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you wa! o live in a progressive country 

| BYomn Ze) N to live where opp« S are many 

If so, T COUNTY IS “ | s2 OF NO 


For literature and specific information, write 


Secretary, Tulare County Board of Trade 
Department M, Visalia, California 
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Sacra 


“Prosperity’s Headquarters | q 
and the Homeseeker’s Paradise’”’ ei 











‘ 4 
100 — 





AVERAGE 
TEMPERATURE 














Boe Sy 82 82 Bp Se By &. 
COMPARISON £28 £2 ££ £2 §3 &s EE E28 

ate ga 22 22 2% GE 23 24 
Southern Italy 47-3 57-3 73-7 61.9 60.0 85. 20. 220 
Los Angeles, Cal.... 52.0 60.0 70.0 65.0 62.0 109. 28. 250 
Sacramento, Cal... 48.0 60.0 75.0 61.0 61.0 100. 29. 238 


(Comparative table taken from U. S. Weather Bureau Reports 
for past fifteen years.) 


No: snow, blizzards or 
cyclones. The land where 
comfort reigns supreme. 


SOIL: Unequaled for fertility, producing temperate, 
semi-tropic and many of the tropical products. Straw- 
berries are harvested eleven months in the year. 





See that your ticket reads direct to Sacramento. 








Full information about lands and business opportunities upon 
application to the 


Immigration Committee of the Board of Supervisors, 
Sacramento County, Sacramento, Cal. 
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i -HE Big Bonanza Grain Ranches in GLENN AND 
L COLUSA COUNTIES. The Heart of the Rich 
and Bountiful SACRAMENTO VALLEY now 


being Sub-divided and Irrigated. You cannot do 
better than buy an IRRIGATED FARM There. 


Because— 
Intelligently handled it is truly the best investment. Your money is both safely 
invested and under your own control. 
A farmer seeking a new home should give the matter as much attention as the 
banker or capitalist seeking a good investment. 
There are six essential features that should be first investigated: 


——————_———__— —/P 


ee. eee 


| 1. The ORGANIZATION behind the 4. The CANAL and LATERAL SYS- 
project. TEM, its permanency and adequacy. 
2. The LAND itself, its fitness for irriga- 5. The DRAINAGE SYSTEM. 
| tion, the transportation facilities and 6. The CLIMATE, growing period and 
: proximity to large markets. general conditions. 


3. The WATER-SUPPLY. , 
$125.00 fer acre—$15.00 per acre down, the balance in 10 Annual Instalments. 
| We invite the most careful investigation. 


Come and let us show you how fully we meet every requirement. 


For FuRTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS DEPARTMENT B 


| Sacramento Valley Irrigation Company 
H. L. Hollister & Co.., Sales Agents, Willows, California 


Or call at any of the following offices: 


({Kk 412 Market St.. 506 Central Bldg., 345 Fourth Ave., 205 La Salle St.. 
AU San Francisco, Cal. Los Angeles, Cal. Pittsburg, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 








(9) EB) Be) (9) CF) FG ee) 9) (BY) 9) 9) i) BG) 4) 8) Ge) Be] 9 RAE BE) GE) BE] BE BE AE) GE) Be) Be) G8 GE) Bk! Be) GE! Be Be Ge} Be} 
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Berries yield $300 per acre. 

Peaches yield $125 per acre. 

Prunes yield $120 per acre. 

Pears yield $120 per acre. | 

Almonds yield $100 per acre. | 

Alfalfa cuts 6 crops a year. | 

Corn yields 50 to 60 bushels | 
per acre. 

Cows average $8 per month 
each. 

2 canneries ship 220,000 
cases a year. 











Everyman’s Question Is 


Where can I make the most money? 
Where will my talents and my few dollars make me richest? 


The Answer Unquestionably Is 


Sutter County 


California 


Let this sink deep into you mind— 

One farmer CLEARED $30,000 in a single year from 450 
working Sutter County acres. 

Everything thrives in Sutter’s fertile soil— 

Fruits, Vegetables, Grapes, Berries, Cattle, Hogs, Sheep, 
Grain, Hay, Alfalfa. 

And the farmers thrive too. 

Homeseekers and prospective settlers will be sent com- 
plete information upon addressing 


Clerk, Sutter County Board of Supervisors 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 











hasta County 


eons California 


At the head of the great Sacramente Valley— 
most fertile section in the Golden State—has 


For further information, address 


Clerk, Board of Supervisors, Redding, Healthful climate, highest educational facilities 
Shasta County, California 


thousands of acres of orchard and agricultural 
lands, inexhaustible supply of pure water at all 
seasons, six smelters producing thirty million 
pounds copper and iron per year. 


and progressive people. 





| 








A Cordial Welcome to Every Homeseeker 
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Siskiyou 
Siskiyou 
Canty the (golden 


[= 











There are two things you 
should know— 


SISKIYOU County is a great Cattle and Farming 
Country 


SISKIYOU County has an Ideal Climate 


Good Schools Good Farm Land 


Good Natural Resources are the firs 
requirements of any homeseeker. Siskiyou has these 
and can offer a host of others equally as important. 
Let us tell you PERSONALLY all about one 
of California’s Largest Counties. 


Address Communications to 


Chamber of Commerce, Yreka, California 
T. J. NOLTON, Secretary 
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ALMONDS 









We cannot begin to tell you in these advertisements, RAISINS 
how delightful a life you can enjoy and the success PEACHES 
you can insure by establishing your home in en ee 
DAIRYING 























POULTRY 


Yuba County — =" 


. , | | ALFALFA 
California | 




















| STOCK-RAISING 














ment, and we will send you a booklet and detailed facts which 
should be convincing if you are seeking a home in 


' L : | PRUNES 
in the center of the famous Sacramento Valley. ee 
' ’ ; | APPLES 
Advise us what particular form of farm industry you are inter- ee: i ae 
ested in, as indicated in right hand column of this advertise- | FIGS & 


TOBACCO 





? . | WALNUTS - 
C alifornia : 4 











APRICOTS 
For further particulars, apply to GRAIN 
Clerk, Board of Supervisors, Marysville, California ORANGES | 


| LEMONS 








Have you ever investigated the 
money-making possibilities of 


mustard growing ? 

Every year the mustard crop 

becomes of greater commercial 
importance in California. 


Plenty of land for mustard 
growing is available in 





San Luis Obispo County 
One of the Pacific Coast counties of | 
California 


The mustard crop is easily grown and gathered. It is in good demand and brings in from $40 





to $75 per acre every year. 
Beans form another of the staple productions of this county. Millions of pounds are shipped every 
season. Any farm industry is bound to be successful here, for we have the soil, the climate and 


water in plenty. 


Write for information to the 


San Luis Obispo Chamber of Commerce | 


San Luis Obispo, California 
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ady for Market 





A Potato Crop Re 

























Four Hundred Bushels of Potatoes | 
to the Acre | 


That is the quantity often produced on farms in the Salinas 
and Pajaro valleys in 


Monterey County > 


California 


This county is the home of the Salinas Burbank, the famous shipping 
potato. Many farmers have paid for their land with a single crop of these 
tubers, which are in keen demand for export. Thousands of sacks go to 
the Orient. 





But that is only one of the many profitable crops in this county. The 
sugar-beet is another. Beet-growers sell their crop at planting time, and 
the crop is always a certainty. 

You can judge the Monterey County climate by the fact that the most 
popular winter and summer resort in California, Del Monte, is in this 
county. 


Facts of supreme interest to every intending settler in California can be had 
by addressing any of the organizations listed below. 


For detailed facts about Monterey County, write any of the following 





THE MONTEREY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - - - - MOonTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
THE PaciFic GROVE BOARD OF TRADE - - . Paciric GROVE, CALIFORNIA 
THE SALINAS BOARD OF TRADE - - - - - SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
KinG City PROMOTION COMMITTEE . - - - - Kuno City, CALIFORNIA 
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Forty- 
one 


Millon 


For facts about 
Sierra County, address 


The Loyaltonian 
Loyalton, Sierra County, 
California 

The Mountain Messenger 
Downieville, Sierra County, 
California 

Clerk, Board of 
Supervisors 

Downieville, Sierra County, 
Calijornia 











Forty-one million feet of the finest of soft lumber, white, yellow 
and sugar pine, cedar, fir and spruce, are annually cut in the 
great forests of 


Sierra County 
California 


The timber-covered uplands provide an ample supply for many 
years to come at the same and even increased rate of cutting. 
Many good opportunities in the lumber business. 


Sierra is also a great gold-mining country, over two hundred 
millions having already been extracted from its hills and gravel 
beds. And systematic mining has only started. 

But the greatest source of wealth in Sierra 
County is its rich black loamy soil valleys with 
ideal conditions of climate for all fruit, forage 
and garden-truck culture. 


The land is as good as any in California, land prices are lower 
than in the more thickly settled districts and the opportunities for 
success are greater. Better see Sierra County before settling 
on a western home. 


Sierra County scenery is world noted. A great vacation country 
with splendid hunting and fishing. 



















If you are thinking of settling in California, the land of delightful climate and abundant 
opportunities, be sure to see what 


El Dorado County 


California 


has to offer you. 


Fl] Dorado County, California, on the eastern border of the state, has 


thousands of acres of good land suitable for fruit-farming, which can be purchased for 
$6 per acre and up. This is rich soil, which grows fruit of fine flavor and quality, 
and is especially desirable because the fruit matures early and is the first to reach the 
eastern markets—that means high prices every season. 


Fruit-farming is the new source of wealth in El Dorado and now equals in value the 


production of yellow metal. 


Booklet and full information regarding the county’s opportunities can be had by addressing 


El Dorado County Board of Trade, Placerville, California 
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] Rare Opportunity for 


Apple Lands | 








Get out your map of California and look at the 
northeastern corner of the state, where 
Oregon, Nevada and California 
meet. There you will 


find 


Modoc County 
! CALIFORNIA 


| where the conditions of climate and soil are identical with those in 
| the famous Oregon apple district just across the state line. Fruit 
| of fine size, color, keeping quality and delicious flavor grows in 
Modoc orchards. 


























Only in Modoc County you need pay but a fraction of the price 
per acre that you have to pay in the more thickly settled districts. 
With increasing population these opportunities will disappear. 

The young man who comes here now with a little capital can make fine income 


growing fruit and the increase of value of his land with the development of 
the county will alone be a stake worth working for. 


Suppose you sit down and write now for the facts about Modoc lands. They’re 
free for the asking. 


Board of Supervisors 
Alturas, Modoc County, California 











= 
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OU hear lots of 

talk these days 
about the money to 
be made in growing 
apples and pears. 


But the facts are that you 
have to produce fruit of 
more than average quality 
to achieve more than mod- 
erate success. 


eee Production is after all a 


question of soil and cli- 
mate. These conditions must be perfect if you want returns 
proportionate to your exertions. 


The price of your land is an important factor. If you have 
to tie up a small fortune in a few acres and then have to wait 
years for returns, apple and pear growing becomes a rich 
man’s game. Unless you come to a district like 


LASSEN COUNTY 


one of the eastern counties of California, where you find 
climate and soil suitable for the production of the very high- 
est quality of fruit and where you can still buy land at reason- 
able prices. 


While waiting for your orchard to mature, a variety of small 
crops will give you a living, and more. 


You can get government land here at a nominal price; there 
are irrigated lands you can buy on long time payments—ten 
years time given on some. 

Besides the fruit, there are grain and forage lands, lumber, mineral and 


water-power opportunities, new cities being located on the new railroad 
lines, the various opportunities that are found in a new country. 


You can have the facts about Lassen County free of all cost by addressing 
the Clerk, Board of Supervisors of Lassen County, at Susanville, California. 
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Kern County 
Calefornia 


Space forbids the mention of only a few of the many opportunities 
offered the Homeseeker, Rancher or Investor, and in brief we have 
the three main essentials that go to make possible the successful 
Farming Community, viz., climate, soil 
and abundance of water, with thousands 
of acres of such lands available at prices 
ranging from $25.00 per acre up, of rich 
agricultural lands, and a ready market at 
home for all farm products at top market 
prices. 

Kern County has, among other things, 
next to largest gold and silver output in 
California. 

The only Fuller’s earth deposits in 
state. 

Largest tungsten deposits in world. 

One of best school systems in state. 

Largest oil fields in the world. 

One of the greatest dairy sections in 

















California. 
Most successful poultry-raising com- 
munities. 


Monthly payroll of millions of dollars. 
Best lime deposits in West. Immense deposits of gypsum and borax. 
Large deposits of iron and marble. 





For FREE illustrated booklet, write (CoE 
{|| Mtaifa. q. year 





T. F. BURKE, Secretary 
KERN COUNTY BOARD OF TRADE 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


POPULAT 1ON FO 
BO.COOoO 
34S SUNNY DAYS IN THE VEARL 
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Want a Sure Thing? 





Metropolis of Arizona Send 
Get Commercial Distributing Center Main 
Gateway to Old Mexico Names and Addresses 


a Rich Mining Country : . 
Unrivaled Business Opportunities : Line 
Friends 


™ No Richer Farming Lands 
Stop Chicken Business Profitable to whom you want Contianets 
Annual Ry. Pay-roll over $1,000,000 Pacific 


Seat of Arizona University SS eee 


over 














Invest at Tucson, Arizona 








Birds-eye View of Business Section Tucson. Arizona. 


Worn out by your ClimateP 





Incomparable Climate For 
Spend Ideal Winter Resort 
Elevation 2,369 feet 
your No Fleas. No Fogs. No Malaria ond the 
No Cyclones. No Sunstrokes Free Illustrated 
winter Outdoor Sports Year Round Booklet simple 
Maximum of Sunshine 
Roses Bloom at Christmas . 
here Modern American City Chamber of Commerce life 


Live 


Detailed Information 


write 

















Board next train for Tucson 
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ALFALFA 


in the 





IS KING 


IMPERIAL VALLEY 


Imperial County, California 


Alfalfa, the prize forage crop, grows here all the year round. Is mowed for hay every month of the 
twelve, and is fed to stock every day of the year. Six to ten cuttings per year can be depended on, 
At ordinary prices for hay this crop shows fine profits; the recent big demand has made rich men of many 


hay farmers in this valley. 

It is the suitability of climate and soil 
here for prolific production of alfalfa, vege- 
tables, fruits, grapes, every sort of agricul- 
tural products that has attracted 30,000 
people to this county, where there was not 
a single white man nine years ago. Cattle 
are pastured the year round in the open, 
without shelter, and do as well in the winter 
as in summer. 

It’s all done by irrigation and there is 
water enough for several times the area of 
the entire county. 

For the facts about this wonderful devel- 
opment in Imperial Valley and its future 
certainties, address 


Imperial County Board of Supervisors, 


El Centro, California 


























Our Proofs 
30,000 acres __ being 
farmed by over 1000 sat- 
isfied farmers. Come 
and see what others are 
doing. 


THE LAGUNA 
Dre TACHE 
RANCHO 


Located on Kings River in Kings 
County, CALIFORNIA 
First-class Land for alfalfa, dairying, general farm- 
ing, orchard or vineyard. Plenty of water for irriga- 
tion. Write for full particulars. 


LAGUNA LANDS LIMITED 


LATON, CALIFORNIA 


553 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 











Our Terms 
Easiest in the State. 
One-fourth cash, balance 
in eight yearly payments. 
Prices $50 to $125 per 
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The Sonora Delta Land 
Company of MEXICO 


IONEERS of the land business in Sonora, are 
P offering rich Delta lands in tracts of from 160 to 
100,000 acres, inthe FAMOUS SONORA RIVER 
VALLEY, situated near Hermosillo, the Capital City, 
and only a few miles from Southern Pacific R. R. of 





Mexico. Splendid markets for everything. Settlers com- 


ing every day. Remember this is your last opportunity 


to get a fine piece of land for little money. 


Send for illustrated 
booklet to 942-3 Phelan 
Bidg.,San Francisco, or 
Hermosillo, Sonora, 
Mexico. Weown and 
control over 500,000 
acres on the West Coast 
in Sonora. 


TERMS. BUY BEFORE THE 
RISE IN PRICE. 


EASY 












































Want 


Fontana Orange and Lemon Lands 


on terms which will surprise you. Fontana lands, both improved and unimproved, are sold on 
easy payments. The land pays for itself. 


Five Acres 


You can buy a planted five-acre tract, with water rights, 
Write for 


An Orange Grover 


They are valuable, but you can buy 


planted in oranges mean independence. 
for $300 cash and easy instalments, which pay for care of the land, interest and taxes. 
information about this offer. 

Unimproved land, with water, $250 to $300 an acre. Perfect title to water. Gravity irrigation 
system. 

Fontana lands are near Rialto, in the heart of the most famous citrus fruit section of southern 
California. Orange and lemon groves in this district bring big returns. Two transcontinental 
railroads cross lands. 


Write, call or phone 


Fontana Development Company 
516 Wilcox Building 


Home Phone A 7827 Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Governor Alberto Cubillas of the State of Sonora, Mexico, writes as follows 
from the State Capitol at 


Hermosillo 





CORRESPONDENCIA PARTICULAR 
DEL GOBERNADOR 
DEL ESTADO DE SONORA 


CAMARA DE COMERCIO, 
Hermosillo. 
Gentlemen: - 

I have observed with great pleasure the 
movement you have instituted of advertising Hermo- 
sillo and the surrounding country in foreign peri- 
odicals, and take this opportunity of assuring you 
that your efforts in this direction have the hearty 
support of both the Federal and the State Govern- 
ments. You may assure such persons as your endeavors 
may interest, that they are welcome to our State. 

We have here wonderful natural resources of all 
kinds--agricultural, mineral, etc.--and we need a 
healthy immigration of sober, industrious peo 

to help develop them. 

I am writing this letter in English, so 
that you may use it in your publicity-work if you 


deem it convenient. 
Nbr bubbly 


a7 


This assurance of the hearty support of the State and Federal Governments for the movement that has been instituted by the business men of 
HERMOSILLO, together with the response that has already met our efforts to bring live hustling new-comers to this section, make us doubly sure 
that this will indeed be a Happy New Year for us. In this cheerful frame of mind, we wish all of you whose eyes may fall on this page, a very 
Happy New Year, and we add the suggestion that the best way for you to make it both Happy and Prosperous, is to COME TO HERMOSILLO. 

Write and we'll tell you why. Address Secretary, CAMARA DE COMERCIO (Chamber of Commerce), Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico. 

Illustrated booklet for the asking. } 
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A man with $1,000 


can be independent 








mn 


Owens Valley 


Inyo County 








California 








>: ieee G men have come here with $1,000 and even 
less and have bought little farms which have made 
them absolutely independent. 


You don’t need a big farm here. Five or ten acres will be enough to 
keep you busy and will produce enough to give you a living and more. 


The city of Los Angeles is spending many millions of dollars in 
building an aqueduct that will bring Owens Valley waters into that 
city. The same perpetual sources of water-supply are open to the 
settlers in Owens Valley at small outlay. 

All kinds of grain and forage crops do well in Owens Valley. Chicken ranches 
are profitable. Dairying is richly remunerative. Bee-keeping is a fine ready 
cash resource for the small farmer. 

No saloons here, but a fine public school system. Good roads here and more 
being improved. Railroad facilities fine and a transcontinental branch being 
built. A good place for energetic men. Plenty of work for everyone and good 
opportunities for the man with a little capital. 


For information, write 


Board of Supervisors, or 
U. S. Land-Office, Independence, Cal., or 
Chamber of Commerce, Bishop, Cal. 
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“T want to know how 
I can make 


$300.00 (especially grapes; bearing 3rd year) that I can buy 


on a small cash payment at $350 an acre (irrigated) 
” with early seasons, 


—some place ‘on the Columbia, 
an 3 distinct railroads and the Columbia River at my door, 
and where I can net $50 to $60 an acre on alfalfa 
99 planted between rows while my vineyard is develop- 
acre ee ing. If you want to know this, simply send your 


name and address to 


on fruit Attalia Commercial Club 


Attalia, Washington 


Full information will go to you by return mail. 











You are interested in fruit growing or diversi- 


fied farming comparatively near a large city 
us a where conditions have been proven, and you will 
hear from Fairfield, Washington. Fairfield is 


the gateway to the Palouse district, which is 


noted for its fine fruit and grain. One of the largest seed farms on the Pacific Coast is 
located at Fairfield. The soil is a deep, black loam, and irrigation is unnecessary. Wheat 
yields from 25 to 60 bushels per acre, barley from 60 to 75 bushels, and oats from 50 to 
125 bushels. Crop failures are unknown. Altitude is 2,500 feet. You will be welcomed 
at Fairfield, and you will like Fairfield. Write today for information along any specific 
line. 


Address : 


Secretary Commercial Club, Fairfield, Washington 
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OREGON FRUIT 


leads the world. Oregon apples have for 
the last two years captured all of the 
principal prizes at the National Apple 
Show, while Oregon pears are conceded 
by everyone tobe in a classby themselves. 

The annual earnings of the orchards 
in which this fruit is grown exceed $500 
an acre. 

Five acres are better than a $1500 a 
year job. The fruit growers of the 
Rogue River Valley are among the most 
prosperous people in America—and 
through us you may share in this pros- 
perity. 

Our Co-Operative Profit-Sharing Plan 

“The Unit System of Ownership,” as ap- 
plied to Orchard property, was planned for 
the non-resident—like yourself. 

The financial side has been brought within 
the reach of every single reader of this Mag- 
azine, who is willing to lay aside $7 or $l4a 
month during a period of 40 months. 

You can add $500 to $3000 a year to your 
present annual income if for a short time you 
are willing to lay aside a little each month. 

The attached coupon will bring you our free illus- 


trated book by H. B. Tronson, ‘The Apple King of 
the World,” which fully explains our plan. 


Home Office: 


stead cA aa Medjord, 
fill out aby Ore. 
Coupon 
, Eastern Office: 
and Mail 726 
to Missouri 
Nearest =a 
. Louis, 
Address Mo. 





Rogue River Commercial Orchard Co. 
Please send me at once Free Book by H. B. Tronson 








TRUE 
TO 
NAME 
BUY 
THE 
BEST 


ALL VARIETIES 
BURBANK’S New Standard 


Prune 
We call special attention to this new Prune, a 
cross between the Tragedy and Sugar Prune. Best 
for drying and shipping. Every grower should in- 
clude it in his order. 


BURBANK’S New Patagonia 


Strawberry 
the strongest grower, most productive and delicious 
ever produced. 

California Horticulture, the Fruit Growers’ Guide, 
120 pages, profusely illustrated. 25 cents postpaid. 
ANNUAL PRICE CATALOGUE FREE 

New illustrated price list containing brief de- 
scription of all stock carried by us will be mailed 
free if you refer to this ad. 

FANCHER CREEK NURSERIES, Inc. 
GEO. C. ROEDING, Pres. and Mgr. 
q P. O. Box 28 FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


y, 

















A Timber 
Investment 


combining safety, certainty and 
maximum profit. 


Hardwood timber is a necessity—its 
value is always increasing. In ‘commer- 
cial eucalyptus’ you find a maximum 
realization of every essential factor— 
quality and quantity of timber, rapid 
growth and reproductivity, and accessi- 
bility. 

Send for literature descriptive of a 
great industry and an investment oppor- 
tunity assuring splendid profits. Cash 
or instalment investment. Individual 
ownership of the land itself. 


Eucalyptus Timber Corporation 


356 South Broadway Los Angeles, California 


Representatives wanted 
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You are 
| independent 


* of the weather when you farm on irrigated land. The 
argument for irrigation is conclusive. It is only a ques- 
i tion of what irrigated district. The Umatilla Project in 


* 
G2 BE BE BE BE BE BE BE BF BE BE BE BE Be Ge GE BE Be Be Be Be Bel Ge GE! 


8 BB 


* Oregon has the seal of the Government’s approval and the 
= seal of demonstrated experience. Write for literature. 
i Address, Secretary, Umatilla Project Development League, 


- Hermiston, Oregon 


bk) 
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You cannot know of the advantages which the country adjacent 
to Walla Walla offers the homeseeker unless you investigate. 


In order that your investigation may be carried on intelligently, we have recently published a booklet 
made up largely of verified experiences. This booklet tells of what has been done in the Walla Walla Valley 
—how and why. It is filled with facts which the Walla Walla Commercial Club is in a position to substantiate. 
We believe this booklet will be of vital interest to any man contemplating moving West. Write for it to-day, 

Address, SECRETARY COMMERCIAL CLUB, 
WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 




















You) soon be hiving 
the easiest way 


after you locate 


IN CENTRAL 
OREGON! 


The Garden Shot of the 
New Inland Empire!!! 


Take particular notice of the word “new.” ‘That is the secret of the whole thing—the secret of your 
success when you make the great move. This section is the only part of the United States that offers 
homeseekers the opportunities that the West originally offered—where low prices and highly productive 
capacities await your coming to transform “in a stroke” as it were, into magic results—where prices let 
you in on the ground floor so you can get the benefit and profit of consequent increases in values that you 
would have to pay to “the other fellow” if you located in a section entirely improved. This is the great 
inland empire, which Uncle Sam had in mind when establishing the Carey Act. Investigation will 
quickly and clearly prove to you that NOW IS THE TIME TO GO TO CENTRAL OREGON! 
All the “proven” information you want will be sent free if you drop a card to-day to the 


Commercial Club, Redmond, Oregon 
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Leads the 
World in 


APPLE 
GROWING 


If you would be among the 





leaders, come to Hood River. 





A district that is given 
a rating of 99.73 for its apnlies 
by judges’ of national repute. 
Hood River not only takes highest jE 
but it receives the _hig eine 


prizes, 


pest ten years the Hood River 

Spitzenburgs have topped the mar- 
ket. and the Spitzenburg apple is 
rated higher by the.American Pomo- 
logieal Society than any other me 
apple grown. The fact that Hood River raises perfoot cmslae: is 


lk 








= 


PORTLAND MEN REJOICE! 





Blb APPLE PRIZE 


C. H. Sproat’s Exhibit at Na- 
tional Show Takes Grand 
Sweepstakes. 





Big Delegation of Business Men 
Have High Praise for Exhibition 
at Spokane—Howard Elliott 

Honor Guest at Lunch. 


SPOKANE, Wash., Nov’ 17.—(Spe- 


elal.)—C.. H. Sproat,- of Hood River, |_ 


Or., is the ‘winner of the grand sweep- 


‘stakes prize of the third National Ap- 3 


Plu Show. 
‘she. winning “exhibit, a carload of 


! z | Gottsenberes, is given a rating of 99.73 


by~ the judges, who announced the re- 


W,| Kult of the contest late this afternoon. 


The sweepstakes prizé .consists of 


k} $1000, in cash and a gold medal banner. 


For the second. year, in succession 
the: most coveted prize of.-the show 
goes to-.an , Oregon exhibitar, ty 
. Sanne last year having beep 


coming to be recognized the world over. 


No man, 


therefore,who is interested in locating in an 








‘apple growing district can afford to make a decision without 


thoroughly investigating Hood River first. 


Some unimproved 


land can be had in Hood River for less than $100 per acre, 
although the average value per acre of a Hood River orchard, 


based on its 
at “six years 


at nine years $2500; at ten years $3000. 
For proof positive of any of the above statements, or for 
any information that you would like to have about Hood River, 
simply drop a line to the undersigned, mentioning Sunset Maga- 
Zine, and you will receive one of the handsomest booklets ever 
issued by a commercial organization. and all questions will be 


cheerfully answered. 


HOOD RIVER COMMERCIAL CLUB, HOOD RIVER, OREGON. 


roductive value, is at five years of age $1250; 
1500; at seven years $1750; at eight years #2000; 
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You don't have to sheciahze 


Her interests are diversified, and equally attractive in all. 

It is the county-seat of the fertile Clackamas County—in the 
center of the famous Willamette Valley. 

It has the largest power-plant in the State, and the principal 
Woolen Mill of the Northwest, making plenty of work for all 
who do not engage in farming. 

Twenty acres is a good sized tract. Mr. A. J. Lewis, R. R. 
No. 3, says: ‘“‘1o acres here means independence. I own 12 
with g cleared. In last five years I have sold $12,000 to 
$15,000 worth of products, with excellent prospects of doubling 
it in next 5 years.” 

Oats yield 40 to 75 bushels to the acre; potatoes 150 bushels, 
and so on in proportion. 

It has two seasons—wet and dry; irrigating unnecessary. 

It is equally famous for growing apples, pears, cherries and 
peaches; plenty of timber for fuel and building; best of trans- 
portation facilities by rail and water on the Willamette. 

Cleared land sells for $60 to $100; uncleared at $25 to $50. 

Think of it! only 8 to 30 miles from Portland, with which 
connection is made by interurban. 

Proximity to Portland very properly enhances values, and 
multiplies opportunities. Come before values go higher. 

Conditions are right for the home-builder. 


Address : 
COMMERCIAL CLUB, OREGON CiTy, OREGON, 





to succeed 
m 
Oregon 


City, 
Oregon! 

















GETTING DOWN TO FACTS & FIGURES 





this wonderfully favored section. 


Here are personal experiences— 
clean cut and indisputable—which serve as 
@ actual examples of how you can succeed in the 


John Day Valley, Oregon: 


HILL BROTHERS, 9 miles from Prairie City, bought 480 acres at $12.50 an acre, 
total cost $6,500; farmed it 3 years, making $12,000, and then sold it for $16,000. 
Says Mr. Hill to the writer: ‘Four families could have made four times as much as 
we could only properly handle about one-fourth of our acreage. We raised cattle, 
horses, grain and hay. At one cutting out of three each season this year, we had 175 
tons of hay off of 100 acres. We had 1000 bushels of wheat and oats from 25 acres. 
We also sold 125 galions of blackberries at $1 a gallon.” 

GEORGE BRADFORD, close to Prairie City: ‘Last year I raised 60,000 
pounds of potatoes on 2 acres, and sold them at $1.25 a hundred.” 
And so on, indefinitely, you can get things down to facts and figures in 


Uplands sell for $12 to $25 an acre; improved bench land for fruit at 
$35 to $60 an acre; bottom land at $50 to $125 an acre. 

Here’s another significant fact: Grant County, of which John Day Valley 
is a part, is out of debt and has $50,000 in the treasury. 

Get your inquiries started out by the next mail to 


CoMMERCIAL CLUB, PRAIRIE CITY, OREGON 
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Oregon is a land of opportunities, and Gilliam 
County has formed an OPPORTUNITY ASSOCIA- 
TION to tell the world what the opportunities of 
this section are. We believe that the possibilities 
for men of small capital, but with energy and determina- 
tion, are not so great elsewhere as they are in Gilliam 
County. This County may have the exact conditions you 
are looking for, and it is worth your while to investigate 
it thoroughly. 

Land is very reasonable in price. Some Government 
land still available for settlement. Other land held by private 
parties can be secured on remarkably easy terms. 





If you are thinking of moving West, write to the Secretary of the 
Gilliam County Opportunity Association at Condon, Oregon, 
before you have definitely decided upon a location. 














ET the New Year (1911) 


bring you to 


SUTHERLIN VALLEY 





—the section where was first demonstrated in Oregon the value of controlling 
by irrigation the extremes of dry and wet seasons—where land is of high 
productive capacity—where the big red apples reach their best—where 
water rights go with the land and are included in the price—where there is 
no sand or sand storms, no extreme heat or cold, no killing frosts, and where 
you get an average rainfall of thirty-one inches a year supplemented by a 
perfect irrigation system, finest of soil, transportation at your door, all 
modern conveniences such as telephones, inter-urban roads, etc. Ten to 
twenty acres in this valley is all you will crave in this world’s goods. Write 


to-day and get detailed information free from the 


Commercial Club, Suther/in, Oregon 
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Are you going 
to eat Cranberry 
Jelly this Christmas ? 


Of course! Well, then, when you are enjoying your feast think 
of North Beach, Pacific County, Washington—for that’s probably 
where your cranberries came from. 

Cranberry marshes, famous for their productivity and profits, are 
located within less than a mile of the beach, and offer great oppor- 
tunities for investment or development. ‘There’s big money in a 
cranberry marsh. Truck gardening here is extremely profitable, 
some of the gardens near Chinook having made extraordinary records 
on account of the peculiar character and adaptability of the soil 
for this purpose. 

Next summer, if you can, of course you will go to North Beach. 
One of the very finest beaches on the Pacific Coast is North Beach, 
located near the mouth of the Columbia River, 110 miles from 
Portland, Oregon. The beach proper is over twenty miles long, and 
is pronounced by many to be unsurpassed and possibly not equaled 
by any beach on the Atlantic or Pacific Coast. Its broad, long 


stretches afford ample opportunity for all the delights of a summer beach resort, including bathing, clam digging, fishing, hunting, 
and horseback riding. The hard sand and the great extent of the beach make automobiling a great delight. 


For further information about this section, address 


Secretary North Beach Push Club 
Long Beach, Washington 














Silverton commends itself to the care- 
ful attention of homeseekers for four 
important reasons: First, it is in Ore- 
gon. Because of the exceptional oppor- 


tunities that Oregon offers, it is receiving perhaps a larger percent- 


age of new homeseekers than any other state. Second, it isin the 
Willamette Valley—the garden spot of Oregon. Third, it is in 
Marion County, the heart of the Willamette Valley. Fourth, the 
section around Silverton has not been exploited, and land values are 
still low. We believe that no section of the West is superior to Sil- 
verton and vicinity. Apples can be grown here as successfully as in 
other sections of this State, and this is equivalent to saying that no 
better apples can be grown anywhere. Prunes and cherries do 
equally well. On account of the great opportunities in this section, 
we earnestly invite homeseekers to investigate Silverton and vicinity 
before deciding finally upon a new 


location. Address Silverton Com- QO R E ( QO N 
mercial Club for full information. 
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—Stop right here— 


AND READ THE TRUTH ABOUT 
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Prosperity 


























—BAKER COUNTY— 
| OREGON 


H. S. Bond (7 miles north of Baker City) was a poor man when he arrived a few years ago. 
He was so poor that he didn’t have enough money to pay for filing his papers. He was 
ridiculed for locating on what was considered ‘‘worthless tract.’”? He found a position in town, 
working at night. With part of his wages he hired men to clear part of his land. Mr. Bond is 
to-day one of the rich men of Baker County. He says: ‘‘My best crops have been raised 
without irrigation. In one year I raised from 350 acres, 16,180 bushels of wheat, oats and 
barley. Any man with brains, muscle and energy can make money farming in Baker County.” 


C. J. Osborn, 16 miles up in the hills from Baker, has 80 acres, of which sixty-five are in 
alfalfa, grain, etc., including an eight-acre orchard. He settled in Baker four years ago, 
paying $2,600 for his land and buildings. He says he wouldn’t sell it for $200 an acre. 

Elmo A. Carpenter arrived in the valley six years ago. He had tried other places and came 
out in debt. He succeeded in buying land at $30 an acre valuable for orchards and other 
purposes. To-day it commands $200 an acre. 

F. W. Epping broke 80 acres of virgin sagebrush land in Baker County and cultivated it by 
irrigation with the following results: > 

Expenditures: grubbing $140, fencing, $110, plowing $100, seed and seeding $100, harvest- 
ing $230, owner’s time (3 months) $150, hauling grain to railroad $25, total $855. 

Receipts: sold 3,600 bushels of oats (42 pounds to bushel) at 54 3-5 cents per bushel, 
amounting to $1,965.60, straw $75, total $2,040.60. 

Net Profit: $1,185.60. 

These are average examples of what is done all the time here in Baker County—things 
that anyone can do. 


Scores of other personal experiences, and detailed information about the valley in Oregon where you 


can succeed with or without irrigation, will be sent by return mail, if you drop a card to 


| Commercial Club. Baker City, Oregon 
Nis 
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NO WINTERS IN 


Eugene, Oregon 


Look on this Familiar Scene of a Winter Then on this Familiar Picture of the Year 
Day in the Eastern States, and— 


’Round Evergreen Season in EUGENE 

















What’s the Answer P 


On a Five or Ten-Acre Tract near the University 
and Home City of the famous Willamette 
Valley, is the way to Prosperity 
and Independence for you 





WANTED—Fruit-raisers, Apple and Walnut-raisers, Truck-gardeners, Dairy- 
men, Poultrymen, and Farmers who know how. Fruit-lands from $20 per acre for 
the raw land to $400 per acre for bearing orchard. Thanksgiving Day is every day 
with us, because we live in Oregon. Write me what you are looking for. 











D. C. Freeman, Manager 


Eugene Commercial Club, Eugene, Oregon 
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‘‘Money makes a 
man laugh.” 


—So does success. 


We believe there is no other place 
offering more opportunities for suc- 
cess than Oregon. Oregon is the 
“last West,” and it is practically 
synonymous with opportunity. There 
are special inducements in this state 
for dairymen, poultry-raisers, fruit- 
growers and stock-men. There is a 
great demand for diversified farming. 
Unusual openings can be found in 
many manufacturing lines. 

For full information about Oregon and 


Portland, address— 


Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


Portland 
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How things do 
change at 


‘The Dalles, Ore. 


= I] 











AS IF BY 


MAGIC! 


Not many years ago a young book-keeper went to his employer at The Dalles 
and asked him to please accept as a gift, 40 acres of raw land a few miles out of 
town, that he really could not afford to keep and pay taxes on. His employer, 
who is still a large retail merchant at The Dalles, smiled a wise smile and said, 
“Nope! not for me—it isn’t worth the taxes!” The despairing youth tried else- 
where among his friends, with the same result—he had to keep it. To-day he is 
one of The Dalles’ most prosperous fruit farmers—owner of three automobiles 
and other things in keeping with it—a fine country home, etc.—all from the 
“Worthless land” of a few years ago. 

The same opportunities a few miles further away from town, exist for you 
to-day! How? By changing virgin land into bearing fruit orchards. 

Will you do it? And when will you do it? Before the price of land goes up 
beyond your reach, or NOW while you can 


Make a Little Money Count Big! 


F. O. Brace, five miles south of The Dalles, on Mill Creek, has 135 bearing Spitzenbergs and. 
60 Newtown Pippins. He picked from these trees 2,500 boxes of apples which netted him $2,600. 
Sixty peach-trees netted $450; thirty prune-trees, $72; and 3o cherry-trees, $200. Mr. Brace 
owns 107 acres. His land cost him $2,700, and he paid for it in full from the proceeds of his 
first year’s crop. He has ten acres in orchard adjoining his comfortable home. He was offered 
$3,000 per acre for this land with improvements, but refused to sell. Mr. Brace says the ad- 
joining lands are equally productive. 

Statements similar to the foregoing might be duplicated, and an unlimited number of pages 
be devoted to telling of the yield and the return. Sufficient has been given to convince any 
reasonable man who is looking for a home site that this is a favored section. 

For all the particulars in general, or any special information you desire concerning this section, 
address, 


Commercial Club, The Dalles, Ore. 
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TO THE ! 


CAPITAL 
COUNTRY 


Eastern capital is rapidly finding out that 


SALEM, OREGON 


offers all the investment features of pioneering, without its disadvantages 
and discomforts ! 

Pioneering isn’t necessary—that is, until all the ground-floor opportunities 
are grabbed, in and around Salem. 

Therefore, the young man, the middle-aged and the elderly—those who have 
heretofore hesitated about coming West, are now flocking into this great and 


beautiful 
WILLAMETTE VALLEY 


to really and truly carve their fortune! 
ow 
On land unequaled for richness—land that can be tied-up with mighty 
little money—land that grows fruit profitably—land that is so good that the 
capital city country is becoming famous everywhere. 


“COME g«& 
4 


And here’s three reasons why: 





“T find that during 1909, dairymen of the Willamette Valley have been able to get $1.85 
per hundred for 4-per-cent milk, which is equal to 47 cents per pound for butter-fat.”’ 
—A. F. Hitt, Government Statistician for Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 








“From ten acres my income for one year, 


on, , 
from fruit, honey and poultry, was $1700,” Forty acres of hops netted me $16,000 
? J 7? - 


—B. I. Ferguson, Rt. 2, Salem. at 1314 cents.”—Thos. Holman, Eola. 

















One thousand other “reasons why” and the proofs thereof—reasons why you, too, 
need “the capital country” and why “the capital country” needs you, will be mailed 
to you postpaid upon request! 


Any other information desired, or aid needed, will be extended to those who are 
earnestly interested. Address 





Department H 





Commercial Club, Salem, Oregon 
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Medford, Oregon 


The amazing growth of Medford upon modern substantial lines is due to the great 
development in the Rogue River Valley. 

Medford now has 10,000 people, an increase of over 3,000 in twelve months; 
building operations in 1910 have cost over $5,000,000 and will include five hundred 
residences, and more than $1,000,000 in business structures; $1,000,000 is now 
being expended to complete twenty miles of asphalt pavement. Two of the largest 
and best hotels in Oregon are now being erected, each costing in excess of $100,000. 
$500,000 water system in operation, one of the finest and purest in the United 
States. Federal building costing $110,000 authorized by Congress. One of 
the largest natatoriums in America just completed. 

Bank deposits increased thirty-seven and one-half per cent since January rst. 








Clearing house organized August 12, 1910. Postal receipts increased thirty-six 


per cent over corresponding period one year ago. 
Southern Pacific is now completing the largest depot in Oregon outside of Portland. 


The Rogue River 
Valley 


Has more than 65,000 acres ot apple and pear orchards. The quality of Rogue 
River apples is unsurpassed. Its pears have no equal in the world. The perfect 
climatic conditions, elevation and peculiarly rich soils are responsible for the 
superior quality of the fruit here. New York and London fruit experts declare 
it to be the finest and most valuable produced. 1910 crop is the largest on record 
by over sixty per cent. Size and quality is unexcelled and market conditions 
are the best. 

There are no fogs, frosts, droughts or windstorms in the Rogue River Valley. 
No sagebrush, alkali or dust. It is an open valley and upland country made 
especially for high-grade fruits. There have never been any crop failures. 
Eastern capital has recognized the immense opportunities in the Rogue River 
Valley in railway construction alone to the extent of over one and one-half million 
dollars in the last year. The Hill system has completed and reconstructed 
thirty-two miles of steam railroad into eight billion feet of ‘timber, tributary to 
Medford. An electric interurban line serving all points in the Valley, fifty miles 
in length, has been financed by New York capital, and will be completed in less 
than two years. An irrigation system costing $2,500,000 is being built and will 
cover 55,000 acres of land. 

If you are interested in the apple and pear industry, small fruit and garden 
truck farming, poultry raising or dairying in the most perfect climate in America, 


write to manager 
Medford Commercial Club, 
Medford, Oregon 


for detailed information and pamphlets. For six cents postage we will send 
copy of our 64-page beautifully illustrated booklet. 


Medford Wins First Prize for Apples. The Rogue River Valley has taken 
part in two International Apple Shows.—In 1909 a car of Spitzenbergs de- 
feated all comers at Spokane; in 1910 a car of Newtown Pippins defeated 
all comers at Vancouver, B. C. 
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THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 
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GORHAM SILVER POLISH— THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 


























Williams’ Stacr8 


“The kind that won't smart or dry on the face” 


The shaving soap that works best under 
inconvenient conditions certainly works 
best under ideal conditions. The soap 
that gives a fine lather with cold as well 
as warm water, outdoors as well as in- 
doors, in winter as well as in summer, is 
the soap that you want to use. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap, made in two convenient forms— 
stick and powder—is the soap that makes a good shave when 
everything is against a good shave. By the use of Williams’ 
Shaving Soap in any form the daily shave becomes as near a 
pleasant luxury as any daily duty can. 

Both the Stick and the Powder are put up in Williams’ 
famous hinged-cover box. 


wa 


yy 
Did you ever stop to think how careful you should be about A 


not only the purity but also the action of anything you use 


Williams Jersey Cream ee J 


as often as you do atoilet soap? It is not enough that your 
toilet soap should be merely harmless; it should be beneficial. 
It should not be merely negative; it should be positive. 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap is not only absolutely pure, 
wholesome and cleansing, but is also softening and sooth- 


ing and prevents chapping and irritation. 

Jersey Cream Toilet Soap 1s something more 
than a soap, it is a complete toilet preparation. 
SPECIAL OFFER—A miniature sample packave of either Williams’ Talc 
Powder, Shaving Stick, Shaving Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap or Dental- 


actic Tooth Powder, mailed for 4 cents in stamps. All five articles in neat 


combination package for 16 cents in stamps. 


Address The J. B. Williams Company, Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 








